


HERE IS 
THE STORY 


VE LESLIE, a girl whose beauty and 
innocence are her only possessions, is 
ambitious to win wealth, luxury, social 

success. 

Chance brings her to the great metropolis 
and puts all of her ambitions within her 
reach. But the men and women who have 


DON’T MISS 
THE FILMS 


the power to give Eve her heart’sdesires are 
the pawns of Seven Deadly Sins. They will 
give Eve what she wants—but her soul will 
be stained in the getting. 

Adam Moore, her lover, sees this. He follows 
her. He fights for her. But can he win? You 
will find the answer in your favorite theatre, 


SEVEN DEADLY SINS 


A series of seven five-reel photo-plays starring Ann Murdock in “Envy”; Holbrook 
Blinn in “Pride”; Shirley Mason in*Passion”; H. B. Warner in “Wrath”; Nance 
Free! O’ Neill in “Greed”; Charlotte Walker in 


Shirley “Sloth”; and George Le Guere in The 


Mason’s Seventh Sin 
Surprise Package! 
Write in margin your name 
and address and name and 
street of theatre in which you 


Released through 


Triangle Exchanges 





desire to see Seven Deadly Sins. 

lear off and mail to McClure Pic- 
tures, 2561 4th Ave., New York. A 
Surprise Package from the youngest 
and prettiest star of the films will be 
sent to you FREE, 
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Tné Toilet Charm the Xeuye can Bring 


If harshly treated actress-skins could talk, how 
often they would say: 

“Protect us from grease-paint impurities!” 

And what better protection than San-Tox toilet 
purities—so dainty an enemy to grease-paint dangers, 
so velveting and fine-texturing to the skin at all times? 

San-Tox for purity! 

The San-Tox Nurse smiles that message from every 
attractive toilet package of San-Tox blue. 

From San-Tox Cold Cream, which soothes and 
smoothes and purifies. 

From San-Tox Enchantment Complexion Powder, 
whose touch and look are velvet to the skin. 

From San-Tox AfterShave Talcum, which cools 
and comforts and suggests the barbered shave. 

Every druggist recognizes this distinctive San-Tox 
purity-charm by a standing offer to return any San- 
Tox purchase money when even the least disappoint- 
ment exists for the purchaser. 

Whatcanbe better proof of San-Tox purity than this? 

Or what a better proof of the most desirable type 
of druggist with which to deal? 


There are 125 San-Tox preparations equally pure 


SAN-TOX FOR PURITY 
De Pree Chicago 




















When you write ‘to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Prepare your babys food 
according to the 


Mellin’s Food Method 
of Milk Modz:fication 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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THE WORLD’S LEADING MOVING PICTURE PUBLICATION 


Photoplay Magazine 


“The National Movie Publication” 


Copyright, 1917, by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago 
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VOL. XI 
CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1917 


Cover Design— Mary MacLaren 


Popular Photoplayers 
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Marguerite Clayton, William Courtleigh, Jr., Edna Hunter, Antonio Moreno, Lois Weber, 


Wilfred Lucas, Jackie Saunders, Marie Chambers. 


VUUTUTLATUU TELAT 


Peggy Roche: Saleslady 


The beginning of a sparkling story series. 


Victor Rousseau 
Illustrations by C. D. Mitchell 


Motoring with Mae Allen Corliss 
It’s joy-riding minus the joy for all but Miss Murray. 
The High Cost of Poverty K. Owen 


Slums in Los Angeles must be built to order. 


Just One of Old Sol’s Shady Performances 


A shadowgraph of the Hickmans, Howard and Bessie. 


A Western Warwick 


He came out of the Golden West to be an opera singer. 


There Were Two Little Girls Named Mary Randolph Bartlett 
A remarkable story about Mae Marsh. Photos by Bradley 


“How Can I Put it Over Without a Flag?” 
But George Cohan is going right ahead on the celluloid. 


“Action!” Tracy Mathewson 


A thrilling narration by a border-war cameraman. 
Drawings by Grant T. Reynard 


A Pictureview with Charles Chaplin E. W. Gale, Jr. 


Wherein the artist shows what the comedian said to him. 


St. Valentine and the Picture Master Douglas Turney 


A satirical “interior” done by a caustic pen. 
Going Up! Kenneth McGaffey 


Ready for the shock? Well, Pete’s an actor now. Drawings by E. W. Gale, Jr. 


I Am the Motion Picture Julian Johnson 
A prophetic eye briefly glimpses the situation. 


Close-Ups (Editorial) 


Timely comment on the art and the industry. 


Contents continued on next page 
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CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1917—Continued 





No Longer Does She Mourn Belshazzar 


A photographic glance at the Princess Beloved reincarnated. 
What Next—? Harry Carr 


It will be the arrival of the author, says commentator. 


A Celluloid Lorelei 


Just a picture or two of Louise, the wrecker. 


The Mysterious Mrs. M. (Short Story) | Constance Severance 


About a young man who thought he was tired of life. 


The Middleman of the Movies Alfred A. Cohn 


Where your theater gets the films you go to see. 


A Little Lesson in Spanish 


At least it will teach you to pronounce “Marin Sais.” 

When Helen Rented a Baby George Craig 
She liked it so well she adopted it, did Miss Holmes. 

Plays and Players Cal York 
What is happening in the film colonies and studios. 

Shapely Shirley of the Sins 


She’s a young thing and—but see for yourself. 


On the Brink of the Prussic Gordon Seagrove 
A clever satire on a frazzled filmplay plot. Drawings by Quin Hall 
Enter—the Free Lance Writer Capt. Leslie T. Peacocke 


Producers see the growing need of independent authors. 


The Big Fade-Out Harry L. Reichenbach 


A new chronicler of studio romance tells of it. 
Illustrated by May Wilson Preston 
Some of the News That’s Fit to Draw E. W. Gale, Jr. 


Just a page of “items” by the busy artist. 
Beverly Bayne a Living Van Dyke Lillian Howard 


She goes ’way, ’way back for her gown styles. 


They’re Just Shooting Douglas Fairbanks 
And—take a peek at the author! 


Presenting a Six-Part Serial 
It might well be called “The Mysteries of Mary.” 


Are Their Ages Permanent ? 
Mary Miles Minter exhibits her ancestry. 


The Shadow Stage Julian Johnson | 


A department of photoplay review. 


The Farewell of a Couple of Wall Nuts 
C. Chaplin and D. Fairbanks tearfully say adieu. 


He’s Sixteen Years Aheadof War Photographers P.H. Dowling 
A little yarn about “Daddy” Paley, dean of the crankers. 


Scenario Winners Are Being Chosen 
Thousands of ’scripts received in Ince-Photoplay Contest. 


The Evil Eye (Short Story) Mrs. Ray Long 


An unusual tale of which a girl doctor is the heroine. 


Milady Gerda of the Danes 


Yes, Miss Holmes actually came from Denmark. 
Here’s the Best Puzzle Yet 
Seen and Heard at the Movies 
Questions and Answers 
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Intolerance 


ABYLON TO BROADWAY—nearly 30 centuries—in a few hours. 

A bewildering succession of pictures of then and now — and in 

between. Glimpses of the great periods of our civilizations — 
stupendous, spectacular, bewildering — but incomplete. Such is 
Intolerance, Griffith’s masterpiece. And, perhaps, because of this 
very incompleteness, Intolerance has performed a miracle. It has 
roused our interest and made us think; it has made us hungry for 
the connecting details— the human details in the magnetic story of 
the people of the great mysterious past. This story is made com- 
plete, connected and rounded out in 


The Library of 
Original Sources 


the famous library which lays bare the thoughts and achievements 
of the marvelous civilizations of the buried past — 6000 years ago — 
and draws the veil from the secrets of the ancient days. 


Babylon, Nineveh and Egypt, and other ancient and forgotten 
civilizations have been uncovered and the age-buried inscriptions and 
hieroglyphics on monuments, baked-clay tablets, have yielded their 
secrets; old Grecian, Roman and Arabian archives have been ran- 
sacked revealing the splendid achievements and marvelous civiliza- 
tions as well as the licentious luxuries and cruel persecutions; the 
veil of the Medizval or “Dark Ages” has been pushed aside and we 
see with amazement the curious customs, the superstitions and strange 
practices. Through all ages and civilizations, to the present day, 
this famous library brings to you the sources of the world’s informa- 
tion and progress. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN 


The 10 large, deluxe volumes are bound in India 
Sheepskin; printed with large, clear type on natural 
white antique finished paper; full page photographic 
reproductions on heavy, enamelled paper; pure gold 
tops and titles—a triumph of the bookmakers’ skill, 
Selling only direct through the mails and having 
no agents’ commissions to pay, we offer them 
for little more than half the publishers’ orig- 
inal price, but owing to the greatly advanced 
costs our price will shortly be raised. 

The coupon attached will bring you a 
FREE book containing ancient inscriptions 
and pages of “‘rare,original records.” Send 


in this coupon for your copy now. There is 
no obligation attached and no agent will call. 


FREE! 


Many thousands have asked 
for our free book of an- 
cient inscriptions and 
ay oxic at - 4: 
his book will open up for 7 = 

you a new field of informa. N te ee ee University 
tion and reading. Send | oe 5 Tee ee: Research 
the coupon below. No = = 

obligation is attached and 
no agents will call. 
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Send me the FREE 

book of rare documents, 

showing curious inscrip- 

tions of the Ancients, and 

tell me of your easy payment 
offer. I assume no obligation, 
the book and all you send me is to 
be /vee, and no salesman is to call, 
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Why Live an 
Inferior Life? 


STMT 
SMUT 
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I know that I can easily, quickly and positively prove to 
you that you are only half as alive as you must be to 
realize the joys and benefits of living in full; and that 
you are only half as well as you should be, half as 
vigorous as you can be, half as ambitious as you may 
be, and only half as well developed as you ought to be. 


HE fact is that no matter who 
Tyce are, whether you are young 

or old, weak or strong, rich or 
poor, | can prove to you readily by 
demonstration that you are leading 
an inferior life, and | want the oppor- 
tunity to show you the way in which 
you may completely andeasily,with- 
out inconvenience or loss of time, 
come in possession of new life, 
vigor, energy, development and a 
higher realization of life and success. 


Become Superior to 


Other Men 


The Swoboda System can make a better 
human being of you physically, mentally, 
and in every way. The Swoboda System 
can do more for you than you can 
imagine. It can so vitalize every organ, 
tissue, and cell of your body as to make 
the mere act of living a joy. It can give 


you an intense, thrilling and pulsating 


of CONSCIOU, 


It can increase your very life. 
I not only promise it, I guarantee it. My 
guarantee is unusual, startling, specific, 
positive and absolutely fraud proof. 


nature. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 























Why Take Less Than Your 
Full Share of Life and Pleasure? 


Are you living a full and successful life? 
Why not always be at your best—thor- 
oughly well, virile, energetic? Why not 
invest in yourself and make the most of 
your every opportunity? It is easy when 
you know how. The Swoboda System 
points the way. It requires no drugs, no 
appliances, no dieting, no study, no loss 
of time, no special bathing; there is noth- 
ing to worry you. It gives ideal mental 
and physical conditions without incon- 
venience or trouble. 


Your Earning Power 


—your success, depend entirely upon your 
energy, health, vitality, memory and will 
power. Without these, all knowledge 
becomes of small value, for it cannot be 
The Swoboda Sys- 
tem can make you tireless, improve your 
memory, intensify your will power, and 
make you physically just as you ought tobe. 


put into active use. 
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What Others Have to Say: 


“*Worth more than a thousand dollars to me in increased mental 
and Jy henge capacity. 

., Effect was almost beyond belief."” 

I have been enabled by your System to do work of mental 
character previously impossible for me. 

“Last week | had a reading of my blood pressure, and was grati- 

fied to learn that it was fully ten points below the previous reading. 

was a surprise to me as well as to my physician, who did not 

believe that my blood pressure could be reduced because of my 


advanced age. 
a pon very skeptical, now am pleased with results ; have gained 


The very first lessons began to work magic, In my punts 
] am telling my croaking and complaining friends, “Try Swo 
b ‘ords cannot explain the new life it imparts both to Soap. and 
rain.” 
“It reduced my weight 29 peandh, increased my chest expansion 
= inches, mee sf my waist 6 inches. 
* Very first lesson worked magically.” 
. My reserve force makes me feel that nothing is impossible ; ; my 
a both physically and pastel 2 is increasing daily.” 
your promises have 
**'Y our ystem developed me most led. ecfully." 
** | believe it will do a l you claim for it; it has certainly made me 
feel ten years younger. 


A Few of Swoboda’s Prominent 
Pupils 


Oscar Straus 

Simon Guggenheim 

A. Lewisohn 

Mrs. C. P. Huntington 

Mrs. Archer M. Huntington 
Countess de Locquenenille 
Mrs. Herman Oelrichs 
Maxine Elliott 

Anna Held 

Mrs. H. C. Chatfield Taylor 
Clarence Buckingham 

W. P. Clyde 

Nat C. Goodwin 

Jacob A. Cantor 

Oscar Hammerstein 


F. W. Vanderbilt 

W. G. Rockefeller, Jr. 
William Barnes, Jr. 
Gen. W. A. Kobbe 
Gen. J. F. Bell 
Franklin Murphy 
Howard Gould 
W.R. Hearst 

John B. Stanchfield 
John C. Spooner 
Alfred I. du Pont 
Percy A, Rockefeller 
A. W. Armour 
Charles F. Swift 

E. A. Cudahy. 
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My New Copyrighted Book Is Free 


It explains the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS 
EVOLUTION and the human body as it has 
never been explained before. It will startle, 
educate and enlighten you. 


My book explains my new theory of the mind 
and body. It tells, in a highly interesting and 
simple manner, just what, no doubt, you, as 
an intelligent being, have always wanted to 
know about yourself. 


You will cherish this book for having given 
you the first real understanding of your body and mind. It shows 
how you may be able to obtain a superior life; it explains how you 
may make use of natural laws to your own advantage. 


My book will give you a better understanding of yourself than you could 
obtain from a college course. The information which it imparts cannot 
be obtained elsewhere at any price. It shows the unlimited possibilities 
for you through conscious evolution of your cells; it explains my dis- 
coveries and what they are doing for men and women. Thousands have 
advanced themselves in every way through a better realization and 
conscious use of the principles which I have discovered and which I 






System disclose with my book. It also explains the dangers and after-effects of 
So a exercise and excessively deep breathing. 
J EL <LS 
_ Mail the Coupon To-day : = ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
W Write to-day for my Free Book and full : 1996 Aeolian Bldg., New York City 
omen particulars before it slips your mind. You ® Please send me your free copyrighted book, 
as for owe it to yourself at least to learn the full = “Conscious Evolution.’ 
M facts concerning the Swoboda System of § 
en conscious evolution for men and women. § 
Mail the coupon or a post card now, before : PE ccccncnseevudiionuadactndsisaieedsesestahenane 
you forget. . 
ALOIS P. SWOBODA : ADDREGBeccccccccces cocccccccccccsccscesescceceses 
1996 Aeolian Bldg., New York City © Orry...........cccccceeeeeeeee a ‘ 
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pend five minutes this 
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way tonigh 


Follow faithfully each step of the famous skin treatment described 
below & you can begin to give your skin the charm you have longed for 


Never for an instant think that 
you must go through life with an 
unattractive complexion because 
it happens to be that way now. 
There’s no girl on earth who can’t 
have a prettier skin by trying! 


Do you know that your skin 
changes every day in spite of you? 
That as old skin dies, new skin 
forms to take its place? And that 
your complexion will be just what 
you help this new skin to be as 
fast as it forms? 


This is your opportunity 


By the proper external treatment 
you can make this new skin just 
what you would love to have it. 
Or—by neglecting to give this new 
skin proper care as it forms every 
day you can keep your skin in its 
present condition and forfeit the 
charm of ‘‘a skin you love to 
touch.’’ 


Which will you do? Will you 
begin at once to bring to your skin 
the charm you have longed for? 
Then spend five minutes tonight 
on the famous skin treatment de- 
scribed here. 


The first time you use this treat- 
ment you will realize the change 
it.is going to make in your skin! 
Jse persistently and in ten days or 


[Vas 








The most famous skin treat- 
ment ever formulated 


Use this treatment once a day—either 
night or morning. Dip acloth in warm 
water and hold it to to the face until 
the skin is softened and damp. 


Now take a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, dip it in water and go over your 
face with the cake itself just as a man 
does with a shaving stick. Then dip 
your hands in warm water and with the 
tips of your fingers work up a lather 
from the soap left on your face. Rub 
this cleansing, antiseptic lather thor- 
oughly but gently into the pores of 
your skin, always with an upward and 
outward motion. Rinse with warm 
water, then with cold. Unless your 
skin is sensitive, rub your face for a 
few minutes with a piece of ice. 








two weeks your skin should show 
a marked improvement—a prom- 
ise of that greater clearness, fresh- 
ness and charm which the daily 
use of Woodbury’s will bring. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s is suf- 
ficient for a month or six weeks of 


this famous skin treatment. ‘Tear 
out the cake below and put it in 
your purse as a reminder to get 
Woodbury’s today and begin at 
once to make your skin what you 
would love to have it. 


Send now for week’s-size cake 


For 4c we will send a cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap large 
enough for a week of this Wood- 
bury skin treatment. For 10c, 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, Facial Cream and Powder. 
Write today! Address The An- 
drew Jergens Co., 503 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Lid., 503 Sher- 
brooke St., Perth, Ontario, Canada. 


For sale by dealers everywhere through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
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Photo by Moffett 


MARGUERITE CLAYTON 


enjoys the distinction of having the same birth-place as Maude Adams — 
Salt Lake City, Utah —where she was born in 1892. Before wooing cinemic 
fame she was for most of her life on the stage. Miss Clayton is a golden 
blonde, in stature five feet two inches, and has been playing leads for 
Essanay for more than three years. “The Prince of Graustark” was one of 
her best photoplays. She is fond of outdoor sports and is an expert ice skater. 





ANTONIO MORENO 


claims Madrid, Spain, as the city which gave him to the world, but it is so 
ge hee 29 years—that all has been forgiven. He was educated 
a 


in rid and New York and adopted a stage career early in life, appear- 
ing with Mrs. Carter, Wilton Lackaye and other notables. He began in 
pictures with Biograph but has been a Vitagrapher for several years. He 
measures five feet ten inches, and is of dark complexion. 





Photo by Celebrity Studio 


EDNA HUNTER 


first attracted the “tired business man” as a musical-comedy songbird. Then 
she attracted the attention of the film managers. For a long time she was 
a Universalist, playing with Mary Fuller and King Baggot. Then she went 
to Fox and more recently she played the part of Rita in “The Common 
Law” with Clara Kimball Young. Now she is a featured person in the 
“Jimmie Dale” serial of the Monmouth Co. 
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Photo by Apeda 








WILLIAM COURTLEIGH, JR. 


is, as may be surmised, the son of William Courtleigh, a well known stage 

layer. He is a native of Buffalo, something like 24 years old, has brown 
hair and eyes and stands five feet, seven inches in height. Mr. Courtleigh 
won a big film following as Neal in “Neal of the Navy,” the Balboa serial, 
and has added to it as a Famous Player lead. For the latter he has played 
in “Out of the Drifts,” “Under Cover” and other photoplays. 





JACKIE SAUNDERS 


posed for some of the nation’s leading artists before her face became 
familiar to screen lovers. Her honest-to-goodness name is Jacqueline and 
she was born in Philadelphia 24 years ago last October. She was a “stage 
child” and played in vaudeville and stock before joining Biograph in 1911. 
She has also played for Pathe and Universal and is now with Balboa, for 
which she starred in “The Grip of Evil” serial and many features. 


Photo by Witzel 

















WILFRED LUCAS 


was one of the first legitimate stage leads to be seen in the movies. He 
was with Biograph early in the game, then with Universal and Fine Arts. 
His most notable work was in “Acquitted.” Mr. Lucas is a Canadian and 
was educated at Montreal High School and McGill University. He followed 
athletics after leaving college and then went on the stage. He spent nine 
years in grand and light opera and for two years played in “Quo Vadis.” 


Photo by Witzel 





LOIS WEBER 


is the best known and most able woman director in the film field as well 
as a capable actress and a clever writer. She went into pictures back in 
1908 with Gaumont after a successful stage career and most of the time 
since she has been with Universal, although she was with Bosworth long 
enough to win lasting fame with her “Hypocrites.” She directed “Where 
Are My Children?” “Shoes,” “Jewel” and other film “best sellers.” 





MARIE CHAMBERS 


is one of the latest additions to the vampire directory, and a blonde vamp 
at that! She made her first screen appearance with Pauline Frederick in 
“The Woman in the Case” ard was next seen with Norma Talmadge in 
“Fifty-Fifty.” She is now with World. Miss Chambers is a native of Phil- 
adelphia, was educated abroad and pry for four years on the legitimate 


stage with Mrs. Fiske, Irene Fenwick and Julian Eltinge. 


Photo by White 
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Peggy Roche: Saleslady 


The Adventure of 
The Three Georges 


In which Peggy discomfits certain representa- 
tives of rival houses by remembering that the 
horse goes before—not the cart, but the blanket. 


By Victor Rousseau 


Illustrations 


‘“PR"HEM fellers,”’ said 
T Ali, the hotel drago- 
man, “is thicker than 
thieves. You ain’t got no 
more chance against them, 
Mees, than me against 
Pasha Yussouf Effendi if 
he was to get sore on me.” 

Ali, of the English Ho- 
tel, Jerusalem, had taken a 
fancy to Miss Peggy Roche since her ar- 
rival the day before with her sample cases. 
Peggy came from Stamford and Ali had 
worked in a garage there in the palmy days 
of his life, before family affairs, coupled 
with a misunderstanding with the Connecti- 
cut government concerning plurality of 
wives, had driven him back to the stony 
deserts of his native Syria. 

“You see, Mees, they’re working glove in 
fist,” he continued. ‘Your firm ain’t got 
no chance at all against them. For why? 
Pasha Yussouf Effendi knows whicl side 
his palm’s buttered.” 


by 


Charles -. 


HERE is the first of the Peggy 
Roche stories—the adven- 
tures of an American girl in the 
romantic field of commerce—a 
new kind of American girl in a 
new field of industrial endeavor. 
With this story, 
Magazine inaugurates its new 
fiction policy—a bigger and 
newer and brighter Photoplay 
Magazine. 


Mitchell 


Peggy had learneda 
good deal since her arrival 
at Jaffa a week before, as 
representative of the Jim 
Byrne War Goods Supply 
Company, of Stamford. 
Jim Byrne had been mak- 
ing bicycles in @ one story 
shack before the war broke 
out, but he had caught the 
war orders fever, and betweeri his infection 
and Peggy’s arrival at Jaffa, thanks to the 
blockading British fleet being busy at the 
Dardanelles, there were many links, in the 
main of a personal and confidential nature. 

Peggy strolled out upon the verandah. 
From there. she could see the city of 
Jerusalem spread out beneath her: the 
high Water Gate, with its new tower, the 
street cars recently instituted, carrying 
their motley load of Turkish officers, sol- 
diers, bare-legged Arabs in _ burnouses, 
veiled women, Jews, Europeans. Through 
the narrow winding streets passed camels 
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“Should I fall,” observed the Sheikh grimly, ‘‘his 
to its appointed destiny—which I do not doubt, 


and donkeys, with bulging panniers, ob- what might literally be called squatters’ 
structing the passage of the electric cars rights. Over the low Jaffa plain brooded 
with the imperturbability of centuries of a stormy sunset. 
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soul shall precede my own \ 
is different.’’ 








However, Peggy was not looking at the verandah of the English Hotel. She would 
scene with any interest just then. She was have known them anywhere for compatri- 
regarding the three men who sat on the _ ots, and also—traveling salesmen. 
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The thin man with the lined face was 
George Siefert, of Chicago, representing a 
saddlery and leather goods concern. ‘The 
stout little man in the white helmet was 
George Drummond, of Kansas City, inter- 
ested in rifles and munitions. The man 
with the bald head was George Hagan, of 
Jersey City, and his talk ran mainly to 
wool. 

Each of the three had his feet cocked up 
on the verandah railing, each was regard- 


Peggy, in the full 
attire of a Turkish 
Hanoum was pass- 
ing unchallenged be- 
tween the two sen- 
tries at the gate of 
Yussouf Pasha’s offi- 
cial residence. 


ing the scene 

with a sort of 

absorbed intro- 

spection, and 

each had an 

iced drink up- 

on the little table in front of them. As 
Peggy appeared, the three heads turned si- 
multaneously in her direction. 


~ 
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Siefert was the only one of the three 
Georges who took his feet down. ‘Ali hail, 
Miss Roche!” he said, the lines in his face 
creasing into a wrinkled grin. 

Peggy went forward. She.was conscious 
of the constraint in the other men’s attitude. 

“T hear we’ve got into a regular happy 
hunting ground,” said Drummond. ‘“Yus- 
souf Pasha’s buying everything. By the 
way, what was your line, Miss Roche?” 

“Anything and everything,” said Peggy. 

“You don’t specialize?’ inquired George 
Hagan, looking at her blandly. “Now I 
sell wool goods and nothing but wool 
goods.” 

“T’ve got lines in fly swatters, sun hel- 
mets, insect powder, rifles, shells, water-bot- 
tles, haversacks, and saddlery,” said Peggy, 
assuming an innocence which seemed to 
tickle the three men immensely. 

‘Well I guess they want fly swatters out 
here,” said George Hagan, shooing a 
winged pest from the top of his bald head. 
‘Say, Miss Roche, if I was you I’d go see 
Yussouf at the Palace. Maybe he’ll buy a 
dozen for each of the soldiers of the Egyp- 
tion expedition.” 

“Haw, Haw!” roared the other two. 

‘‘Now that’s a good idea,” said Peggy. 
“T believe I will, Mr. Hagan.” 

“Sure. And likewise insect powder. 
Lord, Miss Roche, you got us all beat sure 
for inventiveness.” 

Peggy turned away. As she went back 
into the hotel she was conscious that the 
three men were whispering together. And, 
passing through the dining-room behind the 
verandah, she was positive that she heard 
the word “blankets.” 


HE three men were hand in glove, as 
Ali had said. They had pooled their 
interests and subdivided their lines, rather 
than bid against each other, to meet the 
rapacity of the local Pasha. But Peggy, 
representing a little one-horse concern, was 
beneath their notice. She had seen the 
looks of amusement which had _ passed 
among the trio when she revealed that she 
was a traveller in war goods. And it did 
seem out of place, only Jim Byrne had had 
a hard struggle with his bicycle factory and 
Peggy was resolved that they should be 
millionaires before they married. 
She had persuaded him to let her go to 
Europe, and he had yielded, at first re- 
luctantly, then with the American’s faith 


- in the unfailing capabilities of the Ameri- 


can girl. 
ing. 

Worse than that, nearly all her samples 
were held up at Malta, while the’firms rep- 
resented by the three Georges had their 
goods actually ready for delivery, slipped 
through the thick blockading line to Jaffa 
in Greek vessels always ready to run the 
risk of capture with the high freight rates 
existent. 

Jim had scraped together six thousand 
dollars, by borrowing, by giving notes, by 
inducing friends to invest in his new 
scheme. He knew that in these days of hit 
or miss contracts samples were next to use- 
less. And Peggy had one thousand army 
blankets which would represent a clean-up 
of five thousand dollars, safely stored away 
in Malta, with no possibility of their being 
discharged until the end of the war. 


But as yet Peggy had sold noth- 


UT there must be blankets to be had in 

Jatta.or Jerusalem. She determined to 
see Yussouf Pasha immediately, to beat the 
Georges in their field. 

It is not difficult for a woman to gain 
admittance to the Palace in any Turkish 
vilayet, especially if she goes veiled. 
Twenty minutes after the conversation upon 
the porch, Peggy, in the full attire of a 
Turkish Hanoum, which the discreet Ali 
had procured for her, was passing unchal- 
lenged between the two sentries at the gate 
of Yussouf Pasha’s official residence. : 

The little Greek secretary who was sum- 
moned by the perplexed major domo knew 
how many matters of importance are spread 
through feminine agency in the East. He 
admitted her to the Pasha’s office at once 
and Yussouf Effendi, happening to have 
finished the day’s official duties, looked up 
with interest at the pretty Turkish girl who 
suddenly threw off her veil and displayed 
unmistakably Caucasian features. 

“Your Excellency,” said Peggy, ‘‘I—” 

The Pasha shrugged his shoulders and 
turned to the secretary, who lingered beside 
him. 

“T speak English,” said the little man. 
“What is your business?” 

“I’ve got some blankets to sell—one 
thousand,” said Peggy. ‘And I can deliver 
as many more as the Pasha wants inside of 
two months.” 

The secretary translated. The Pasha 
smiled and said something in Turkish. 
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“His Excellency wishes to know 
of what nationality you are, and why 
you wish to sell blankets,” he said. 

“T am an American,” said Peggy, 
producing her ready card. “I rep 
resent the Jim Byrne War Goods 
Supply Company, of Stamford, Con- 
necticut. And we have a choice sup- 
ply of almost everything — rifles, 
cartridges, ordnance, saddlery, solar 
helmets—’” 

‘There was more conversation. “But 
the blankets,” persisted the secretary. 
“His Excellency might consider the 
blankets. When can they be seen? 
Blankets are what is most needed—’” 

“In the Siani Desert,” said Peggy. 

The Pasha caught the word and 
started. Of course the news of the 
expedition against Egypt was an open 
secret, and it was obvious that the 
soldiers would require blankets in the 
cold wilderness of Siani; still, the 
Pasha was disconcerted. 

He was speaking to the secretary 
again when the telephone’ buzzed. 
Yussouf Pasha took it up, then spoke 
rapidly in Greek. 


“His Excellency says for you to 


go,” he said. “Just a leetle minute, 
if you please.” 

And he walked to the door and ad- 
mitted George Hagan, who nodded 
briskly to the Pasha, and seeing 
Peggy in Turkish attire, broke into 
an explosion of laughter. 

“You know this lady?” .inquired 
the Greek. 
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“Well, I should say so,” answered 
Goerge Hagan. “Fly swatters is her 
line, I understand.” 


“My line’s blankets 
“and I’m_ buying, 
blankets. I’m pay- 
A 1 quality — know 


“T have not come here to sell fly 
swatters, but army blankets,” 
angrily. 

George Hagan looked at her in admira- 
tion. ‘Well, say, that’s the limit!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Where are they?” 

The Pasha was speaking. 
Greek was speaking. Had 
blankets ready for exhibition? 
their price? George Hagan began to look 
disconcerted. ‘Then, when the girl tem- 
porized, a look of relief came over his face. 

“She hasn’t got them. She's four-flush- 
ing,” he roared at the secretary. ‘You 
know, Konstantinopoulis, four of a kind 
and the deuce of spades.”’ 


said Peggy 


The little 
Peggy the 
What was 


The secretary knew very well. ‘The three 
were against Peggy now, but she was fight- 
ing gamely. 

‘“T can secure them in seven days,” she 
said, and mentally resolved to comb Pales- 
tine fine for them. ‘The best, all-wool 
blankets, at a price ten per cent lower than 
Mr. Hagan’s. Your soldiers will never feel 
the cold through them.” 

The Greek translated, the Pasha stared ; 
George Hagan rocked himself with unsup- 
pressed mirth. 

“Well, that’s the limit!’ he broke out. 
“Tt ain’t soldiers’ blankets the Pasha wants, 
Miss Roche, it’s horse-blankets.” 





just now,’’ she said, 
not selling — horse 
ing three dollars for 
wherel can getany?”’ 





Peggy sat in her room, clothed in her 
normal attire, and in a rage of humiliation. 
She had tried to steal a march upon George 
Hagan and he had not only beaten her but 
discovered her plot, to the amusement of 
the Pasha and the little Greek. Brazen as 
she had learned to be, she dared not show 
her face to the three Georges on the veran- 
dah beneath her window. 

She could hear their noisy laughter float- 
ing up to her. She knew that they were dis- 


cussing her discomfiture and rejoicing over 
it. Only by virtue of some dramatic turn- 
ing of the tables could Peggy face them 
again. 


Not only that, but the story of her 
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discomfiture, travelling as fast through the 
Orient as along any drummer’s route in the 
United States, would kill all chances of 
building up a business for Jim. Peggy pic- 
tured him, sitting in his dinky office, selling 
goods that he had not yet managed to pur- 
chase, a middleman posing as a manufac- 
turer, and anxiously waiting for the cable 
that was to announce a clean-up. _ 

So it was horse-blankets the Pasha 
wanted. Peggy tried to think out the im- 
plications. A horse-blanket, unlike a sol- 
dier’s blanket, becomes useless after a single 
winter. When a horse dies on a campaign 
its blanket is left with the carcass. No- 
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body is going to burden himself with a 
horse-blanket until he gets another horse. 
If the Pasha wanted horse-blankets, he 
must be expecting horses. 

But from where? Not from the block- 
aded coast of Hungary, the European reser- 
voir of horseflesh. Not from the United 
States or the Argentine. [For horses can- 
not slip through a blockade, even a laz one, 
as goods can, when concealed in the bot- 
toms of Greek freighters. Clearly the 
horses were coming from the desert. 

Peggy took out her ever-ready Baedek- 
er’s Guide to the Holy Land, and read: 

“The oases of the trans-Jordan country 
produce dates, which are packed in large 
quantities at Damascus Mohair, for the 
manufacture of carpets ” It was 
not there. She turned to the next page. 
‘Camels are bred chiefly by the Beni- Yakob 
tribe,” she read. ‘‘Further south-eastward, 
beyond Wady Tefilet, upon the borders of 
the bitumen lakes, dwell the Beni-Hassan, 
who breed horses in large numbers.” 


HERE was no further clue. Peggy put 

the book back in her grip and sat lost in 
thought. It had grown dark. The mem- 
ory of her humiliation in the Pasha’s palace 
was still strong. 

“It will be a wild-goose chase,” she re- 
flected, as she lit her lamp. “I daren’t risk 
Jim’s money on it. I daren’t.” 

A noisy outburst from the three Georges 
underneath reached her ears. She heard 
George Drummond’s laughter, and the 
cackle of George Hagan. She imagined 
the twisted creases in George Siefert’s face. 

“But I will,” she said, and rang the bell. 
“Send Ali up here,” she told the little Jew- 
ish boy who entered. 

A few minutes later Ali was salaaming. 

“Ali,” said Peggy, ‘‘suppose the Govern- 
ment makes a contract with a tribal sheikh 
—is it in writing?” 

“No, Mees. No Arab will make a writ- 
ten contract. ‘They are very ignorant peo- 
ple, Mees. They fear to profane the un- 
speakable Name, which may be upon the 
paper. 

“Then how are 
word of mouth?” 

‘Yes, Mees. ‘he Arabs are very ignor- 
ant people. They will bargain like cheap 
skates, Mees, but they are too ignorant to 
break their agreements when they are made. 
They do not understand the laws, Mees.” 


contracts made? By 


“Thank you,” said Peggy. “that is all 
I want to know, except how to get to Wady 
‘Tefilet.”’ 

Ali stared at her. “Wady Tefilet, Mees? 
You cannot go there. It is forty miles 
away on the Jordan. ‘There are robbers.” 

“T must start in the morning, Ali.” 

“But there is no road, Mees. You will 
die of thirst. It is an inhospitable land, a 
stony, desert land.” 

‘You must have a camel for me at day- 
break, and water-bags. Listen, Ali! It is 
to beat those men downstairs.” 

“The fat one, Mees? And the baldhead? 
He called me a son of a gun but yesterday, 
Mees. I who am the lawful begotten child 
of the headman of Hebron vilayet!” 

“Will you come with me, Ali?” cried 
Peggy, with sudden hope. “I will tell you 
why I am going there.” 

Ali listened with kindling enthusiasm. 
“And one fourth of the profits for me, 
Mees?” he repeated when she had ended. 
“It is amazing! But I will go—yes, if we 
may get even with baldhead and the fat 
one!” 

Not mounted on camels, but on little 
Hebron ponies, with waterbags across the 
pommels of their saddles, Peggy and her 
escort threaded the stony defileg of the 
Jordan hills. ‘They had left the last village 
behind them. It was late afternoon, the 
heat was terrific, and the goatskin bags, to 
be refilled at Jordan, were almost empty. 
They were to sleep that night at a house 
Ali knew of, upon the river banks, and 
press forward into the desert the following 
morning, in the hope of encountering some 
of the Beni-Hassan tribe. 


EGGY had a thousand dollars, which! 

would not buy many horses, but Jim 
would cable the balance via Constantinople, 
if the sheikh could be induced to listen to 
her. With the horses snatched away from 
Yussouf Pasha’s expectant hand, liberally - 
besmeared with bribe-money, Peggy saw the 
blankets thrown back at the three Georges. 

The innkeeper of the little solitary place 
at the edge of the steep Jordan cliffs proved 
to have visited America also. In broken 
English he expressed his pleasure at their 
visit. 

“For since the war,” he said, “I see none 
but the Beni-Hassan, and truly they would 
have robbed me of all I possess, if I pos- 
sessed anything but gasoline.” 

















“Gasoline!” exclaimed Peggy. 

“For the Americans, Lady. ‘Twice or 
three times a year they come here in their 
automobiles,. and finding they can go no 
further, demand gasoline for the return 
journey. This year there should have been 
a multitude, but the war, and behold! my 
gasoline is wasted !”’ 

He pointed pathetically toward the great 
tank which stood in the empty yard. 

“But the Beni- Hassan—are they near?” 

“There is a party of forty, under the 
charge of the Sheikh, bringing in the Gov- 
ernment horses,” answered the innkeeper. 
“But: first they graze at El-Huddah, ‘ten 
miles beyond the river, that they may grow 
fat.” - : 

Peggy and Ali exchanged glances. 
journey had not been in vain. 

“See that our bags are filled,” said Ali, 
“before we start in the morning.’’ He took 
the almost empty goatskins from the sad- 
dles and handed them to the landlord, after 
which the travellers sat down to the invari- 
able goat stew of Palestine. 

Peggy slept ill, dreaming of the morrow’s 
coup. . Arising at five, she went downstairs, 
to find Ali already at breakfast. 

“We start before the sun gets hot,” he 
said. 

“Yes,” answered Peggy. 

“T hear, Mees, from the landlord,” he 
continued, “that the Bedawi have made a 
prisoner of an Englishman, a spy who flew 
from Egypt in his aeroplane. If he is 
with them, it would be well not to befriend 
him, Mees.” 

“Well, I should say not,’’ answered 
Peggy. “I’m not here for philanthropy, 
Ali.” 

“Yes, Mees,” said Ali doubtfully. “If 
it is Sheikh Mouseben-Ishmael, I know him 
well, Mees. He was in the Arabian troupe 
at Coney Island three summers ago.” 

‘“‘Has every Arab been to America?” de- 
manded Peggy. 

“{f do not know, Mees. But they are 
ignorant folk. Let us be starting, if we 
wish to escape the heat.” 

They waited with impatience while the 
landlord saddled their horses and slung the 
dripping water-bags across the saddles. 
Presently they were off again, riding 
through the stony pass that winds down to 
the Jordan, while in the east blazed the red 
ball of the sun. 

“That gasoline scents the whole place,” 


The 
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said Peggy, snifing. ‘I wonder why some- 
body doesn’t work those bitumen fields ?”’ 

“It is the pitch that you smell, Mees,” 
said Ali. ‘But none would dare to work 
them, for underneath lie the accursed towns 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

“Well, they might smell a little better 
by now,” said Peggy, as they splashed their 
horses into the Jordan ford. 


HEY were through, wet to the waist, 

and the ponies, scrambling up the oppo- 
site bank, broke into a trot. ‘The country 
was less stony; here and there grass and 
flowers appeared. By the time the sun was 
moderately high they were approaching [1- 
Huddah. Peggy strained her eyes through 
the. shimmering air to see signs. of the 
horses. 

Suddenly Ali uttered a cry and_ pointed 
eastward. Out of the heart of the sun 
emerged a cloud of black specks that re- 
solved itself into men on horseback. ‘They 
circled, and the sound of discharged rifles 
cracked in the distance. 

Ali reined in his horse and pulled in 
Peggy’s. 

Three men came galloping toward them, 
yelling like demons. ‘They pulled in their 
steeds a yard from where the travellers 
sat. Ali spoke quietly, mentioning the name 
of the Sheikh. 

The next moment the five were cantering 
briskly toward the party, which gradually 
drew in, until the whole troop rode in a 
cluster, with Ali and Peggy in the centre. 
Now out of the face of the desert arose 
clumps of feathery palms, then skin tents ; 
then a white-bearded man rode out in a dig- 
nified way, his bridle gay with colored 
cloth, the saddle inlaid with tourmalines. 
At the sight of Ali he bent forward, staring 
into his face. 

With a cry of joy, Ali spurred his horse 
toward him, and reining in at his side, flung 
his arms about him and kissed him on the 
cheek. ‘The two chatted briskly in Arabic. 

“Tt is the Sheikh Mouse-ben-Ishmael,”’ 
Ali explained. ‘He was the leader of the 
troupe at Coney Island, Mees. Beyond 
doubt we shall obtain all that we need.” 

The Sheikh stared imperturbably at 
Peggy, but saic nothing. 

However, when they reached the encamp- 
ment, he dismounted, and bowing, invited 
her to enter the tent which occupied the 
centre of the irregular square, at the same 
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time driving away the parish dogs that 
dashed, yelping, toward her. 

The tent contained a table, a bureau, a 
chiffonier, and a sofa, on which sat two 
women, whom Peggy surmised to be the 
Sheikh’s wife and daughter. Springing up 
with cries and gesticulations, they began to 
finger the girl’s clothing. 

The heat was intense. After a few min- 
utes of inspection Peggy went out. Ali was 
talking with the Sheikh in the middle of 
the open space. None of the tribe was 
visible. 

“The men have gone to drive in the 
horses, Mees,” said Ali. “And I have 
spoken to the Sheikh, but alas! He has 
pledged his word that the horses go to Yus- 
souf Pasha.”’ 

“How much does he get?’ asked Peggy. 

“Ten dollars apiece, Mees.” 

“Tell him we’ll give him twenty, a thou- 
sand cash, the balance in thirty days.” 


LI translated and the Sheikh’s eyes 
glowed. He broke into an excited 
chattering. 

“He dares not,’ answered the drago- 
man. ‘He says the unspeakable Name may 
have been upon the paper.” 

“He signed a contract? 
me—’”’ 

“QO yes, Mees. But Sheikh Mouse-ben- 
Ishmael is a very intelligent man. He been 
to Coney Island. It is useless, Mees.” 

“We'll find some way,” said Peggy op- 
timistically, as the Sheikh went into his tent. 
“Ali, I’m thirsty, and that gasoline smells 
as bad as ever. Where are the pitch lakes?” 

“Five miles in the hills, Mees,” said Ali, 
pointing. “But it is not the lakes that are 
smelled.” 

Ali picked up a water-bag. “The inn- 
keeper is a very ignorant man, Mees. He 
filled the bags with gasoline,” he said. 

Peggy uttered an exclamation of annoy- 
ance. However, at that moment the 
Sheikh’s wife came out with a tray contain- 
ing a cut glass carafe and a tumbler of 
effervescent sherbet, which Peggy drank 
eagerly. And then something happened 
which distracted her attention. 

The shrill cries of women broke out in 
one corner of the square. Peggy saw a man 
wearing the British army uniform, with 
chains upon his feet, and a ball uniting 
them, being hustled and mobbed by the 
greater portion of the feminine population, 


But you told 


as an Arab guard, armed with a long rifle, 
led him toward the Sheikh’s tent. 

The Sheikh emerged and took his seat 
upon a piano stool which had somehow ap- 
peared. Seated there, he presented the as- 
pect of a venerable judge. He addressed 
the prisoner, who, standing motionless be- 
fore him, answered him in fluent Arabic. 

The Sheikh seemed to become exasper- 
ated. ‘The women shrieked and howled. 
One or two Arab men who remained in 
camp made threatening gestures. 

Presently the Sheikh addressed Ali, who 
spoke to Peggy. 

“Sheikh Mouse says, perhaps you can 
bring reason to this unfortunate man, being 
an American lady and speaking the same 
tongue as him,” he says. 

“T’ll try,” said Peggy. ‘“‘What’s up?” 

“He came here in aeroplane,” said Ali. 
“He was shot down and wounded, three 
weeks ago. Sheikh says, if he show him 
how to work aeroplane, he can go free. If 
not, he die. But he says he’d rather die.”’ 

“TI didn’t say that,” interposed the of- 
ficer. “I said I was not able to show him, 
owing to the lack of gasoline. If I were 
able to show him, I should then consider 
whether I were prepared to do so. Prob- 
ably my decision would be in the negative. 
But at present we have not reached that 
stage. I am not able to show him.” 

“Did you explain that to the Sheikh?” 
asked Peggy. 

“‘What’s the use?”’ inquired the officer. 


EGGY had the gleam of a wild idea, 
working subconsciously in her brain. 
“Tell the Sheikh that if I may talk with 
him alone perhaps something can be done,” 
she said to Ali. 

Ali translated, and the Sheikh assented 
eagerly. Peggy accompanied the prisoner 
into his tent. He sat down in his chains. 

“Rum way to treat a fellow,” he said. 
“I’m Captain Braintree, of the Intelligence 
Department. I flew here from the Canal, 
inspecting the lay of the land. A bullet 
got me in the wrist and I had to come 
down. You know the rest.” 

“And I’m Miss Peggy Roche, of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, U. S. A.,” said Peggy. 
““My mission here is to prevent the Pasha 
of Jerusalem from getting those horses.” 

“By Jove, I’m with you there,” said the 
Englishman. “But may I ask why?” 

(Continued on page 140) 











When she makes it 

say ‘‘ Honk-Honk,”’ 

it’s just too late to 
duck. 


Motoring 
With Mae 
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WAY BELOW ZERO 
IN JOYOUS 
OCCUPATIONS 


By Allen Corliss 


HAVE never faced the cannon’s mouth; take its number on suspicion even when it 
I have never heard the battle’s roar; I is standing against the curb. 


have never been in an aeroplane; but The thing had eight cylinders, o1 
I have no fear of them, or other sudden’ so. Miss Murray said she always liked 
deaths, because I have been motoring with plenty of cylinders in her car as 
Mae. things were always bouncing out or 


Mae Murray is nothing if not a care- 
ful driver—careful of others. She had 
much rather run her car up a tree 
than even startle a stray dog—she’d / % 
even prefer to hurdle at % 
the dog. 

When Miss Murray 
first quit New York for 
the Lasky studio and 
took one glimpse of the 
roads, orange’ groves, 
etc., of Southern Cali- 
fornia — (see Chamber 
of Commerce folder for 
statistics and full de- 
scriptions)—she decided 
that she must have an 
automobile. She told 
the dealer that she 
wanted one with lots of 
horse power as she was 
fond of dumb animals. 
A low, red, rakish thunderbolt 
was her selection; one of these 7 | 2 new to the pictures, eight was 
wicked-looking affairs that spell gsyo qoesn’t care if she enough for any ingenue. 
speed and make the motor cops eversees New York again. Don’t think for a moment 


dropping off and one should be 
fully prepared when one is out on 

a trip. She had her day ruined 
"B) several times by things happen- 
i; ing to her friends’ cars 
F% and she was going to 
take good care that 
nothing happened to 
hers. Later on she was 
going to get a couple of 
spare cylinders to keep 
under the seat. One can 
not buy everything nec- 
essary for one’s car right 
at the start even with a 
motion picture _ star’s 
salary,—can one? Miss 
Murray remarked that 
eight cylinders were 
enough to start with, see- 
ing as how it was her 
first car, but later on she 
might get more, but as she was 
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that Miss Murray is not familiar with 


automobiles. She is an expert mechani- 
cian. Why, she can go right up to her 
own car—in the dark at that—lay her hand 
on any part of it, and say—‘This is a fen- 
der—this is a wheel—this is the head- 
light” and be absolutely right nearly two 
times out of three. She might not be able 
to do this with every car because it is hard 
to keep up with the latest makes, but she 
knows her own thoroughly. 

Of course she makes mis- 

takes now and then, as to 


Miss Murray does 
her own driving as 
she has had a great 
deal of trouble with 
chauffeurs. 


oe ee 


Sen 


the proper thing to step on at the 
proper time —but then, no one is _per- 
fect. What would the world be if every- 
one was perfect—and who would be so 
mean as to begrudge a poor working girl 
the right to step on the accelerator when 
she should step on the brake, especially 
when it is her very own car? 

Miss Murray does her own driving as 
she has had a great deal of trouble with 
chauffeurs. ‘They kept bouncing off the 

lackey’s seat on the side of the car 
and she would have 
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to stop, turn around and go back and 
pick them up, which was a terrible waste 
of time, especially if she had an appoint- 
ment. She kept a mechanician at home to 
clean the machine and help pull it back 
through the rear end of the garage when 
she came home from work—but on the road 
she is her own chauffeur and mechanic. 
The Lasky star has a clever plan of keep- 
ing down the upkeep—she only drives on 
two wheels at a time letting the other two 
tires spin around in the air and cool off. 
You can’t imagine what a weekly saving in 
tires this is. According to certain records 
kept by the City of Los Angeles, Miss 
Murray owns the only fox-trotting automo- 
bile in captivity. When she makes it say 
‘“Honk-Honk”’ it’s just too late to duck. 
Mae is from Virginia and she crept into 
New York like a little mouse. Florenz 
Ziegfeld, Jr., was about to produce one 
of his ‘Follies’ and wanted someone to 
depict one of the types of Nell Brinkley, 
the artist. He spied Miss Mae with her 
tousled mop of blonde hair, drooping, 
sleepy-looking eyelids and pouty, wistful 
lips, and right away she was thrust before 
the footlights as ‘“The Brinkley Girl” and 
made a great, big hit. Mae didn’t bother 
with the bright lights but burned the mid- 


night electricity by learning to dance so 
that when the wave of dancing started, 
Mae was on the first crest. She appeared 
with the ‘‘Follies” for several years and by 
sheer charm and hard work became one of 
its stars. 

One day Ziegfeld decided to take a 
burlesque motion picture and Mae was cast 
for the roll of ‘“‘Mary Pickum.” When the 
picture was shown at the first performance 
of the ‘‘Follies” in New York, a number of 
gentlemen were noticed to leave their seats, 
and when Mae stepped daintily out of the 
stage door of the New Amsterdam Theatre, 
she beheld a long line of waiting motion 
picture magnates each armed with an 
attractive offer to abandon the “‘talkies’”’ and 
enter the “movies.” She thought it all over 
for several days and then accepted a con- 
tract with the Lasky Company, resigned 
from the ‘“Follies’”—packed her little pie 
boxes and descended upon Hollywood. 
Now she doesn’t care if she never sees New 
York again, prefering to scamper around 
California sometimes in a cute little jumper 
suit, again in knickerbockers or in neat and 
nifty frocks with blonde curls stuffed up 
under a saucy ‘l'am-o’-Shanter. 

When she goes by in her car, the whole 
town turns out—of the way. 


One Life 


At night she leaves the squalid house and all its sounds: 
Her man removing shoes, her youngest’s fretful whine, 
The bickering of neighbors and newsboys on their rounds; 
And in the back the lusty grunt of snuffling swine. 

She passes over floors late scrubbed, now tramped again 
With mud from off the feet of all her noisy brood ; 

Too tired to note the unkempt yard, mussed by the rain; 
Too tired to sense the smell of long and ill cooked food, 

She trudges on until the white lights bid her cease 
And entering, drops wearily into a seat ; 

And there forgets the wretched day and is at peace ; 
Seeing youth and life and lovers’ hearts abeat. 

She dreams of her own hour—the time when she was young, 
The song of whippoorwills, a lane, the first sweet kiss, 

The fleeting days before she knew that hearts are wrung, 
That plans and happiness can ofttimes go amiss. 

An hour thus of short content, of love’s old sentient tale, 
Of beauty hills and sweet clean plains and then the clod 


Returns unto her kind. 


Thus ends fond fancy’s trail 


And as the “Good Night” flares and wanes, she murmurs “God!” 


Gordon Seagrove. 





The High Cost 
of Poverty 


PITY THE POOR PRODUCER IN 
FAMED LOS ANGELES WHO MUST 
BUILD HIS OWN SLUM DISTRICT 


By K. Owen 


[IC TURE makers and chauvinists of the 
p golden west have been wont to remark 
with a generous swelling out of the 
clavicle that “Los Angeles has everything” ; 
meaning filmatically that at hand were moun- 
tain and valley, ocean and desert, palms and 
pines, cots and castles, etc. 
But for the director with a script that calls 
for a tenement or slum district, it has been an 
empty boast for Ios Angeles is up to date 


in all but this respect—it has no slums. 
Parenthetically, it might be stated that the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city ought 
to pay advertising rates for this free boost. 

The need of slums is an imperative one 
in the motion picture industry. Otherwise 
there can be no gunmen, no ashcan Cin- 
derellas, no drunken sots of fathers and no 
slatternly mothers whose. surroundings show 
every indication. of an ignorance of birth 
control propaganda. Consequently, when 
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Building a tenement district to order, build- 
in the slum drama 


slums are required, they must be 

built to order. Many screen en- 

thusiasts will recall the Bowery 

district that was so prominent in 

the “Chimmie Fadden” films in 

which Victor Moore starred. This 

Bowery was built midst the bunga- 

lowed beauties of semi-tropical 

Mollywood by the Lasky architects. 

Another slum district was recently 

built at the Morosco-Pallas studio for the 

newest photodrama of George Beban, the 

famed delineator of wop roles, after a 

search of Los Angeles and nearby cities for 
a suitable slum, proved futile. 

A’ “New York” street was laid out at 
the studio and the walls for the buildings 
erected. Excavations were made for cel- 
lars and underground shops as much. of 
the commercial and home life of the needy 
is conducted below the level. of the street 
in the dark, ill ventilated basements.°. 

The buildings were only part way up 
when it was realized that thé streét would 
have to be paved, and the paving’ could not 





ings, streets and all atmospheric appurtenances. Adjacent are some scenes 
and George Beban as a ‘‘wop’’ iceman. 


be a light, temporary surface of asphalt because the weight 
of the wagons and the countless throngs moving about 
would quickly break it into pieces. Consequently a paving 
company was called in and ordered to make a complete 
street. ‘Then all that was required was to dim the yey 
newness of the ensemble, supply well equipped <i 
clotheslines, beer kegs, ash cans and other impedi- 

menta of the perfect slum and flavor with the sort of 
humanity that accompanies such props. 





THIS IS JUST ONE OF OLD SOL'S SHADY PERFORMANCES 








Photo by Evans Studio, Hollywood 
Howard Hickman and his wife (Bessie Barriscale) do a little key-work while the boisterous California sunshine inundates their 
Hollywood home. Sherlock Holmes deduces that this is morning sunshine, and that the 
day is Sunday; therefore the leisure and the music. 
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A Western 
Warwick 


HE COMES FROM CALIFORNIA, , 
AND HIS PARENTS MADE PLANS 
FOR AN OPERATIC CAREER 


5 |? wouldn’t impress the average film fan 

very much to slip him the information 

that Bob Warwick’s taste runs to Schopen- 

hauer and Nietzsche. Much more _ interest 

, would be evoked by a narration of his auto- 

escapades, the make of his chase-about and 

his taste in chicles. However, that’s a part of 

the story and must be told. He really zs fond 

of the aforementioned brands of imported 
brain food. . 

Mr. Warwick is proud of his native state 
which recently came into fame—if you are 
a Democrat—and disrepute, if you ‘are 
an old line Republican—by supporting 
the president at the national election. 
His native city is Sacramento and he began 
life as a church and concert singer. His 
parents had planned an operatic career for 
him but he turned actor. He has played leads ss 
opposite many Mr. Warwick eS 
of America’s and Director 
best known Ralph Ince 


actresses. getting into 
action. 






































World 
‘had ‘Mr. 
Warwick as a 
star and_e re- 

cently he struck 
out for. himself under 
the Selznick banner, his 
first vehicle being “The 
Argyle Case.” Warwick 
is a stage name, the original 
being Robert Taylor Bien. 






































“The first thing you notice as the door opens is the atmosphere of youth. This goes deeper than the heap of 
juvenile encyclopaedia here and there. It has only a slight relation to the fact that Miss Marsh herself is only 
youth are to be found frequently in homes where everyone from the cat to 














There were 





Two Little Girls 
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While the little Pickford 
girl kept her “Mary,” the 


Named Mary little Marsh girl, working 


in the same company, 
changed her “Mary” to 
By Mae,” and the story below 


is allabout her. Moreover, 
Randolph Bartlett this is the keenest, most 


intimate analysis of Mae 


(“At Home” Studies of Miss we pe . 
Marsh posed especially for &enius ever put on paper. 








NCE upon a time there was a homely 





little girl named Mary. She was 

a nice little girl, and a good little 
girl, but more than thgt no one could 
honestly say for her. She had a lot 

of sisters and a brother, who 
seemed to have monopolized 

all the beauty and brains 

of the family. | 

In school one day, the 


teacher amused herself 
and the children’ ‘by 
prophesying what each 

of -them ‘would be 





toys in the entry—the property of Miss Marsh’s nieces—and the volumes ofa 
a little past twenty. It is. a matter of mental attitude. External indications of 
the great-grandfather is older than the eternal hills.’’ 


when they grew 


up. © When she 


came ‘to’ Mary 
she hesitated. 
I don’t Teally 


know what Mary 


will ever do,” she 
said. ‘* “She 
writes a terrible 
hand, she _ isn’f 
very smart in 
any. . particular 
way — I don't 
know what_ to 
predict for her.” 

‘*Piease, 
Teacher,” one of 
Mary’s play- 
mates piped up, 
“maybe she'll be 
a actress.” 
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Teacher and 


little girl had only 
said what Mary her- 
self had insisted up- 
on over and over 
again, careless of 
the way her play- 
mates and her fam- 
ily laughed at her. 
Mary had gazed in 
awe at billboards, 
and prayed to her 
patron saint that one 
day her name should 
appear on one in let- 
ters as big as those 
she looked upon so 
fondly. 

Without going 
further into the de- 
tails of the early 
ambitions of this 
Ugly Duckling, 
this Cinderella, let 
us pause to observe 
the essential truth of 
fairy stories as here 
exemplified. Just 
as the Ugly Duck- 
ling became a won- 
derful Swan, just as 
Cinderella alone 
could wear the 
Golden Slippers, so 
Mary is now Mae 
Marsh. And soon 
there will be many 
candles for the pa- 
tron saint, because 
in a short time the 
billboard of Mary’s 
dreams will be a 
reality. 

From now on in 
this story we will 
have to call her Miss 
Mae Marsh, for it 
happened that in the 
first company in 
which Mary acted 
before the moving 
picture camera there 


was another little girl named Mary, who 
was there first, and sooner than have two 
Marys at once, they called our little Mary 


children 
tresses must be ever so beautiful, and tall, 
and clever, as everybody knows. 
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““Mae.”’ 
was Pickford. 


laughed. Ac- 


The other 











“After she has looked at you with her frank blue 
* eyes it is impossible to write the conventional, com- 
plimentary, frothy things.’’ 


Griffith does not believe in stars. 
is to be starred in her own company by the 
Goldwyn Film Corporation. 


The other Mary’s second name 


And now comes one of the big jokes on 


the Marsh 
Mae’s elder sister, 
Marguerite, who 
had preceded her in- 
to the pictures by a 
considerable period 
and had become 
quite a personage, 
found it necessary 
to change her name 
to prevent her star 
from being eclipsed 
by Mae’s more bril- 
liant planet, and so 
she called herself 
Marguerite Love- 
ridge—-one Marsh 
swamped by an- 
other, as it were. 
For the benefit of 
those who do not 
happen to recall the 
facts about the 
unique career of 
Miss Marsh, it hap- 
pened thus: Five 
years ago the eighth 
day of January, 
Miss Marsh, then 
sixteen (or was it 
fifteen ?) accom- 
panied big sister 
Marguerite to 
the  Griffith-Bio- 
graph studio in Los 
Angeles. D. W. 
Griffith was_ inter- 
ested in her at once, 
and she has had the 
most _ interesting 
feminine roles in 
“The Escape,” 
“Judith of Bethu- 
lia,” “The Birth of 
a Nation” and “In- 
tolerance,” = which 
are the four Griffith 
master-pictures. Yet 
she has not been a 
star, in technical 
parlance, because 


Now she 


family. 





Which brings us to a typical New York apartment 
at the corner of Riverside Drive and Eighty-fourth 
Street, one afternoon late in December, 1916. 
The first thing you notice as the door opens is 
the atmosphere of youth. This goes deeper 
than the heap of toys in the entry—the 
property of Miss Marsh’s nieces—and the 
volumes of a juvenile encyclopedia here and 
there. It has only a slight relation to the fact 
that Miss Marsh herself is only a little past 
twenty. These external indications of youth 
are to be found frequently in homes where the 
general feeling is that everyone from the cat to 
the great-grandfather is older than the eternal 
hills. Youth is not a matter of birthdays, but of 
mental attitude. And Mae Marsh’s mental atti- 
tude Saturday afternoon, December 30, 1916. 
was not that of a moving picture 
star, not that of a young woman 
who at twenty had achieved fame 
in her work, but almost that of a 
bystander, looking on at her own 
life, with simple, almost naive 
wonder at the past and enthu- 
siasm and keen anticipation 
of the future. 

This impression was fi 
verified a few minutes 
later, as a sequence to 
ene of those _ typical 
interview questions, of 
the “Not-that-I-give-a- 
hang-bu t-just-to-start- 
conversation” sort. ° 

“Which one of 
your pictures do 
you like best?” I 
asked. 

“None of 
them,” Miss 
Marsh replied 
promptly and 
decisively. 

“What I 
mean is 
this,” she 
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“I don’t 
want to 
play just 
girls that 
someone 
wants to 
marry !”? 
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went on: “I can’t recognize my self in 
any of them. I have seen ‘Intolerance’ 
twenty times, I suppose, and it never occurs 
to me that ‘The Girl’ in the modern epi- 
sode is myself. It is all Mr. Griffith. When 
[ watch her actions I am no more able to 
disassociate Mr. Griffith from them than I 
am able to watch the Babylonian spectacles 
without thinking of him. In his pictures 
everything—scenery and players—is just 
sO many instruments in his orchestra.” 

“Then you never have really expressed 
yourself, your own ideas, in any picture?” 

“T hadn’t thought of it in that way,” 
she mused, wrinkling her brows in an ob- 
vious effort to do so. 

“Art,” I went on, in my best academic 
manner, “is self-expression. If you have 
always felt that you were under the domi- 
nation of a bigger personality, you could 
not express your own self. Now that you 
will be at the head of your own company, 
do you not expect to branch out, to de- 
velop along new lines?” 

“T hadn’t thought about it at all. I start 
work the first of February. Until then I 
am taking a holiday. I don’t know who 
will be my director or my leading man or 
what sort of a play I shall have. And 
what’s more, I don’t want to. I may have 
a little something to say about these mat- 
ters when the time comes. But just now 
I’m interested mostly in just New York, 
and in getting rid of a nasty Eastern cold.” 

That route to an estimate of what Miss 
Marsh may bring to her future pictures 
was impregnably blocked, it was clear. This 
young woman does not work from carefully 
calculated theories. The only difference be- 
tween her and most actresses, in this 
respect, is that she admits it; and further- 
more, she takes no interest in having in- 
terview writers build up elaborate theories 
for her. But it was worth another try. 

“Tf you have this feeling about the pic- 
tures in which you were directed by Mr. 
Griffith, how do you feel about those you 
did for the Fine Arts with which he was 
not associated ?” 

“T guess I never quite got away from the 
Griffith habit. I mean, he seemed to per- 
vade the entire organization. It is a little 
curious though—my experience in ‘Intol- 
erance.’ We all felt that Mr. Griffith was 
so much more interested in the Babylonian 
part of the picture than in anvthing else, 
that it gave me a certain sense of responsi- 


bility that I never had before. I am sure 
I never worked so hard—never put so much 
of myself into my work, if that’s the way 
you want me to say it.” 

“But you just told me that after seeing 
this picture twenty times you could not see 
yourself as part of it—that it was all 
Griffith.” 

‘““That’s so,” 
isn’t it?” 

Now that is what I meant when I said, 
a while back, that Miss Marsh comes to 
this important turning point in a success- 
ful career with a youthful attitude of mind, 
an unspoiled freshness of viewpoint. A 
star of the first magnitude at twenty, she 
is without the taint of egotism, and equally 
free from false modesty concerning the big 
things she has done. There is, in the Mae 
Marsh at Riverside Drive and Eighty- 
fourth street, moreover, not a trace of the 
Flora Cameron of ‘The Birth of a Nation,” 
of the tenement girl in ‘“The Escape,” nor 
of any of her other roles. Less than any 
other actress I have met—less than any 
artist of whom I have any knowledge— 
does this slim girl suggest the possibility of 
having done the things which the world 
knows she has done. 

What does this mean? Has D. W. Grif- 
fith been a sort of benevolent Svengali to 
an unconscious Trilby? Is a subconscious 
feeling that this may be true behind Miss 
Marsh’s departure from his supervision in- 
to her new venture? At least I am confi- 
dent that neither a mere egotistical desire 
for stellar honors, nor the lure of greater 
financial rewards would alone have led her 
into the path she has chosen. 

Perhaps all this analysis and speculation 
may seem a bit impertinent. I realize that 
‘it isn’t done.” The interviewer is supposed 
to confine himself to remarks about how 
charmingly the star received him in her 
rose-pink drawing-room and_ dropped 
pearls of wit and wisdom nonchalantly all 
over the Persian rug, until the visitor had 
to shovel his way out like a homesteader 
in the northwest getting out of the house 
after a snowstorm. And here I have been 
devoting more than a thousand words to 
the information that Miss Marsh was a 
homely child, and that she has no serious 
thought for the future. 

The explanation is simple. There is 
something about this bit of a girl which 
says to you with all the force of a royal 


she answered. “It’s queer, 





There Were Two Little Girls Named Mary 


—_— 


At the end va the vate sits Mae’s very beautiful sister, Marguerite. Facing her is the girl of whom 
Mr. Bartlett says: ‘‘She demands of you one thing and one only—sincerity, the secret of her success in 
the past, the assurance of her success in the future. Sincerity is the biggest thing in the world of creative art.’’ 
command, “Don’t coddle me.” After she possible to write the conventional, compli- 
has looked at you with her frank, blue mentary, frothy things. She demands of 
eyes (“Irish, an’ proud av ut’) it is im- (Continued on page 150) 
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“HOW CAN I PUT IT OVER WITHOUT A FLAG?” 


Sh question is George M. Cohan’s, addressed to Joseph Kaufman (the hatless one) who will 
direct in motion pictures this redoubtable son of Uncle Sam, namesake of the Fourth of July, inciter 
of preparedness, inventor of pep, whirlwind of playwriting and demonstrator of the mouth-corner drawl. 
The photograph was taken three weeks ago for PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, during arf interesting though 
agonizingly serious session at the Artcraft studio in New York City. Mr. Kaufman's reply was not 
chronicled by the camera, but he is probably telling Yankee Doodle Dandy that all the flag will lack 
will be color. 

The accession of Mr. Cohan is an interesting milestone in the steady forward movement of photoplay- 
making, photoplay-writing and photoplay-acting. A year ago this gentleman, perhaps our theatre's 
foremost native product, was positively not to be had in the celluloids. Those deputized to speak for 
him asserted—nghtly or wrongly—that hundreds of thousands of dollars would not induce him to can 
his interesting personality; and they hinted that only old age and the decay of his talents would ever 
induce him to embalm their precious remnant. Nevertheless, Cohan has had one of the most brilliant 
of his many years, he is not much over thirty, he doesn’t need the money—and here he is, “‘in pictures!” 
This is not a tribute; it is a graceful recognition, by a man of genius. 

It has been announced that Mr. Cohan’s first screen play will be his own ‘Broadway Jones.” 

George M. Cohan was born on the fourth of July, something more than thirty years ago. His father 
and mother, Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Cohan, were vaudevillians of Celtic extraction; George and his sister 
Josephine joined their act, and “The Four Cohans,” ten or fifteen years since, were the most famous 
team in the two-a-day. Josephine married Fred Niblo, well-known actor. She died only a few 
months ago. George — shifted from vaudeville to play-writing, producing musical farces at first. 


From these he essayed genuine drama, comedy and revue, and is now one of the foremost as well as 
one of the best-liked actor-dramatists in the world. 














A thrilling story of a life’s ambition realized, 
told by a lens chronicler of border warfare. 














“ACTION!” 


HOW A GREAT BATTLE SCENE WAS 
FILMED; AND WHAT HAPPENED THEN 


By Tracy Mathewson 


Illustrations by 


YR three years I chased up and down 
the border trying to get a moving 
picture of a real fight. 

I lugged my heavy pack of equipment 
through alkali and cactus, across rivers and 
mountain ranges, in pursuit of “action,” 
which is a by-word with the “movies’’ no 
less than with the army. 

And I always missed them! I was at 
Norias just six hours after that gallant 
little band of eight cavalrymen and five 
citizens had held off and finally whipped a 


Grant T. Reynard 


band of eighty-five Mexican bandits. I 
arrived in a cloud of dust at the old illegal 
ferry at Progresso, where Lieutenant Henry 
was wounded and Corporal Whélman was 
killed. I galloped into Los Indios just two 
hours after the treacherous attack on the 
little outpost of cavalrymen. It was at Los 
Indios, you may recall, that Private Kraft 
added a brilliant paragraph to the army’s 
history and with it gave his life. 

I got into Columbus the night after 
Pancho Villa and his renegades raided that 
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town. I went in with the First Punitive 
Expedition under General Pershing, actu- 
ally joining the army for the chance to get 
some real “action.” I was allowed to go 
no further than Casas Grandes with my 
camera and, of course, the expedition put 
off all its fighting until I had returned. 

While I was turning the crank on the 
peace conference at the international bridge 
one Sunday—you remember, of course, 
those meetings of Scott and Funston with 
Minister of War Obregon—there came 
word of the raids at Boquillas and Glenn 
Springs. I suffered all the tortures of a 
desert hike to reach there and join the 
Second Punitive Expedition, commanded 
by Colonel Sibley of the Fourteenth and 
Major Langhorne of the Eighth cavalry. 
As soon as I saw Major Langhorne and 
talked with him I felt that I was really on 
the heels of real “action.” There’s a real 
soldier for you. 

I stuck with him. One morning two 
squads left camp on two hot trails, Lieu- 
tenant Cramer and a squad from Troop B 
followed one of the trails, another squad 
took the second. I went with the second 
and we just galloped down that trail— 
galloped until the trail grew ice cold, then 
we dragged back to headquarters, my 
equipment straps cutting deep into my 
shoulders. Funny I never do notice the 
weight of my equipment when I start out. 
But coming back— 

Well, that evening it weighed a ton. Just 
as we reached camp Lieutenant Cramer and 
his men returned, tired and dusty, but 
beatifically happy. Ahead of them were 
two carts loaded with the loot taken by the 
Mexicans at Glenn Springs. On top of 
each cart sat an American trooper driving. 
Instead of his own jaunty campaign hat, 
each driver wore a Mexican sombrero. In 
the carts were the owners of the sombreros 
—wounded Mexican bandits. One of them 
had seven holes drilled through him. 

Trailing each cart were three Mexican 
horses, bearing gaudy saddles and scab 
bards from which the operating ends of 
powerful 30-30s protruded. In the middle 
of the procession was a little herd of 
American cavalry horses ridden off by the 
Mexicans at Glenn Springs. 

Picturesque, you bet. And I turned the 
reel on them. 

But as I turned my heart was as heavy 
as my equipment. 


I missed real “action.” 

I was so disheartened that my gloom be- 
gan to be traditional, I guess, in every 
American camp and outpost along the bor- 
der. 

‘‘We may have war yet,” said an artillery 
captain, “if we can only persuade Mathew- 
son to leave the border.” 

Such was my luck. I had about given 
up hope of ever getting in on a really true 
fight with my camera. Then one night 
came a itelegram from one of my soldier 
friends and hope, that is supposed to spring 
eternal, did a double, back flip-flop once 
more in my breast. 

“Chico Canoa and a big band have 
broken loose in Big Bend country,” said 
the wire. “Killed rancher and wife and 
driving off horses toward Carranza lines. 
We start after them in an hour. Get auto- 
mobile and join detachment at mouth of 
Dead Man’s Canyon just over Rim Rock. 
There at daylight. Looks like action this 
time.”’ 

Ten minutes later I had my equipment 
piled into a big motor and Bill Klondike, 
the greatest driver that ever held the flying 
wheels down into the trackless sand, had 
settled down to a night’s drive. We 
burned up the desert miles, keeping the 
great dipper and its sentry, the North star, 
to our backs, I hoping and praying that 
nothing would happen to the motor to pre- 
vent the fulfillment of my engagement with 
the troopers. Bill Klondike was busy 
seeing that nothing did happen. 

All night long we rode. Our headlights 
were thrown on bunches of cattle, huddled 
together for warmth. We ran around long- 
eared burros, who were always too inter- 
ested in their midnight frolics to turn out 
for us. We sped by abandoned ranch 
houses. Occasionally, from under full- 
bloomed Spanish bayonet plants, a big-eyed, 
long-eared jack rabbit. would scurry and 
fly across the desert—probably to gossip 
with the gophers and prairie-dogs about the 
thing he had seen flash by with eyes like 
two suns. 

We were driving still when the dawn 
came. As the sun reached high enough to 
take the chill out of the air we topped the 
Rim Rock. Far across the mesa we could 
see the little group of cavalrymen as they 
reached the mouth of the canyon. There is 
never any chance of mistaking them. 

Within an hour the morning breeze 

















‘‘That ends me,” wailed Schwartz, ‘‘now that blankety-blank 14th will cop the championship. ’’ 
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brought us the appetizing scent of the 
breakfast “chow” and shortly afterward 
we were at mess with them. ‘Then came 
the order to take up the swift march. I 
said goodbye to Bill Klondike, who reluct- 
antly started back on the hundred-mile 
trip. Then I straddled a cavalry mount 
and wheeled into line with the troopers. 

It developed that 


gram. ‘We are going to rest here all day. 
We advance tonight and we'll attack in the 
morning. Get to your blankets and try to 
sleep. You'll need it before you're 
through.” 

There was no sleep for me. All day we 
lay on top of an unnamed barren mountain 
in the blistering sun. The wind lifted great 

clouds of dust that 





we were on the hot- 
test sort of trail 
after a pack of the 
most desperate ban- 
dits that ever rustled 
cattle along the bor 
der. The march led 
over some wonder- 
ful mountain trails. 
Mile after mile we 
went in single file, 
looking down into 
depths so steep that 
cattle looked like 
tiny sotol weeds. It 
was the most beauti 
ful country I had 
ever seen. But | did 
not sacrifice an inch 
of celluloid. | 
saving it all for 
“action.” 

At noon we made 
a brief stop for 
chow and then 
pressed on. Just 
after sunset we 
reached a spot where 


Was 





settled on our lips, 
which swelled and 
cracked open. Eyes 
smarted and burned 
but never for a mo- 
ment failed to watch 
the bandit camp. 
But it wasn’t this 
suffering that caused 
me to keep wake- 
ful; I had suffered 
before in campaigns. 
This time, though, I 
seemed so near to 
the realization of 
my hopes. I just 
kept going over my 
equipment a score of 
times, to be sure 
that nothing would 
be overlooked. I was 
tempted to start 
ahead and select my 
position. Perhaps 
my friend, the offi- 
cer, noticed this. 
“Matty, if you 
don’t take a siesta 








the charred sticks of 
a fire and other signs 
told us that the ban- 
dits had camped a short time before. We 
used their fire to heat a gulp of coffee all 
around. 

There was no chance to rest. 
thought of rest. 


But none 
Even the big cavalry 
horses seemed eager to push forward. 
Somehow, whenever I see one of these 
splendid beasts my hand always itches for 
the crank. 

At daylight we neared Ojo Chavez and 
caught our first sight of the bandits. About 
fifty of them were camped in a little clump 
of cottonwoods. All the horses and cattle 
they had stolen on recent raids were cor- 
raled nearby. 

“They're going to stay there a while,” 
said the officer who had sent me the tele- 


“It's action!’ I shouted. 


Ill put you under 
guard,” he - said. 
“You are my only 
worry. It’s a moral certainty that action 
is waiting us below and the only chance 
against it is your jinks.” 

This was unkind. But each hour made 
the situation more tense. 

At last the sun dropped behind the west- 
ern range. ‘The eagles ceased to fly over 
us. Little night creatures came out of their 
holes, looked curiously at us and scam- 
pered away. Night came. 

We were called before the commanding 
officer. ‘We will divide into two squads,” 
said he. “The first squad will work its 
way around to the right of those cotton- 
woods and: wait for dawn. The bugler 
probably will sound charge as soon as it is 
light enough to shoot. The other outfit 














will work down the side of this mountain 
and take its position in the arroya and wait 
for the bugle. 

‘“‘We shall be able to surprise them, prob- 
ably, and clean up in the first rush. One 
unit will be left behind to watch our horses 


and cut off any chance of retreat. Wait for 
the bugle to sound ‘charge’ !” 
The officers prepared to leave. As we 


left him, the commanding officer beckoned 
me to him. ‘Mathewson, if we don’t wipe 
out this band,” he said, ‘‘you steal the near- 
est horse and ride for your life. Because it 
will be your fault.” ‘Then he told me that 
I would accompany the second squad, 
bound for the arroya. 

The second squad started down the 
mountain about ten. Most of the trip was 
made on our hands and knees. I carried 
my camera myself and I gave it the care 
that would have embarrassed a keg of 
dynamite. Two troopers had been assigned 
ta help me with my tripod and other equip- 
ment. For four hours we scrambled down 
that mountain-side, cut by rocks until our 
clothes were in shreds. The cactus and 
Spanish bayonet jabbed at us from the 
dark. 

Finally we reached the arroya.. I twisted 
a piece of handkerchief around a long gash 
on my salary hand before we began the 
agonizing crawl once more. Closer and 
closer we crept to the bandit camp and then 
the commander of our outfit passed the 
whisper back to halt where we were. 

I rested my camera and snuggled down 
into a cactus bed. 

The first gray streaks of dawn began 
to smear across the sky. I could distin- 


guish the bulky form of Sergeant Noyes 
just ahead of me. 


Then I made out the 
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ugly figure of a horned toad between the 
two of us. It seemed almost light enough 
to shoot, although I was content to wait. 

Yet that wait was a heart-breaker. ‘There 
I was on the edge of real “action” at last. 
Also, I was on the firing line for the first 
time. I tried to imagine which I cherished 
most, my life or the picture. 

“Sh-h-h!” hissed Sergeant Noyes. 

I had quite unconsciously been praying. 
Praying and watching the funny little 
horned toad between Sergeant Noyes and 
myself. 

‘‘Where’s that bugle?” whispered some- 
one querulously. 

“Sh-h-h!”’ hissed Sergeant Noyes. 

The sun began to cut through the clouds. 
It was almost light enough for pictures. I 
licked my lips and prayed and looked at 
the horned toad. The horned toad seemed 
smaller. ‘The sun rose higher. 

‘“‘Where’s that bugle?’ demanded a whis- 
per behind me. 

“Please God,” I prayed, “let me get this 
picture and don’t let me get shot. And 
don’t let any of these boys I have ridden 
and suffered with get shot. But please 
God, let me get this picture.” 

Sergeant Noyes’ big hand went out 
slowly and closed over the horned toad. 
He tucked it in his breast pocket solemnly. 

‘“‘Where’s that bugle?” insisted the voice 
in back of me. 

“Sh-h-h!”” Noyes hissed again. 

“Please God, let me get this picture,” I 


mumbled. “Oh, God, just let me get some 
real action. Some real action. God—” 
The bugle! 
Clear and sweet came the call. 
Charge! 


(Continued on page 142) 
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A PICTUREVIEW WITH CHARLES CHAPLIN 


Mr.CHAPLIN CALLS 

HIS FUNNY CLOTHES 

His “SALARY” — hs 
HE SAYS “OH, IwusT f; - 
WEAR ANY OLD PA ; 
OF Boo 


But On! tHe TRAGEDY 
OF ALWAYS HAVING 
TO BE FUNNY !! 
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— — HIS AMBITION '$ TO PLAY IN 
HIGH CLASS COMEDIES BY PINERO, 
BARRIE AND SHAW ~ OUI THE STAGE 
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— “Where Dip I GeT MY WALK? \ 
WELL, SOFT FEET WERE ALWAYS THE ,, — 
FUNMEST THINGS IN THE WORLD TOME ~— _L 


HE GETS MOST OF HIS IDEAS 
AROUND NINE PM. IF THE 
MUSE DOES NOT WORK BY THAT 
Poy | CTIME HE 1S “PANIC STRICKEN.” 
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—“WHHEN LT AM THINKING OUT My PLOTS I LiKE To 
WALK IN) THE CROWDS DOWN TOWN .?? 











BY THE INDIA-INK REPORTER, =. W. GALE, JR. 
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— How To DRAW A GOOD HOUSE, HE 1S OFTEN CONFUSED witH HIS IMITATORS, 
ACCORDING TO MR. CHAPLIN — HE SAID, AND THEN RELATED THE ABOVE 


POINTING To HiS FEW GRAY HAIRS ACTUAL CONVERSATION . 
HE SAID,“*I GOT THESE TRYING To : 


THINK UP COMEDY FOR A BALL ROOM 
SCE.” + 
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ARE THE 
REAL FEET! 








Ly BLE 
Do I _ Exercise ? Dip You 

EVER SEE ONE OF MY PICTURES ? — 

WELL, THAT’S THE ANSWER!” 









Crarcie CHapun , 
SANS Fonsy PANTS, 
SANS FLAPPERS, 
SANS DINKY DERBY, 
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Hey ! Secretary ! 
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KNOCK OR A 
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HE HAS To Hpve. A SECRETARY AND A CARD INDEK 
‘To HANDLE HiS VOLUMNNOUS CORRESPONDENCE. — 
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St. Valentine and 


the Picture Master 
By Douglas Turney 





HE greatest motion-picture producer 

of them all (each of the hundred or 

more of him will, upon due applica- 
tion, promptly identify himself through 
proper credentials, i. e., notices from news- 
papers in which he advertises) glanced at 
the calendar. 

The date really meant nothing to him 
as a date—with his plant and his company 
of artists, he could reproduce any past date 
in the world’s history or forecast any date 
to come whenever he chose. 

But he did glance at the calendar, just 
the same, because he wanted to learn the 
day of the month. 

It was a 1917 model, much to his regret, 
as the calendar-makers are not so progres- 
sive as the automobile-manufacturers and 
have been unable so far to produce a calen- 
dar which can be used with safety either 
two or three years ahead of its year or a 
dozen years behind. 

Be patient— 

The part of the calendar at which he 
glanced was the part which gave all neces- 
sary data about the month of February— 
that is, all necessary to the greatest motion- 
picture producer of them all, who, inci- 
dentally, will hereafter in this chronicle be 
called the Picture Master. That is what 
he calls himself to himself and -it is only 
fair, perhaps, to help him to become used 
to being known so modestly by the public. 

On the part of the calendar upon which 
the Picture Master gazed, he noticed three 
red-letter—or, rather, red-figure—days. 

They were Lincoln’s birthday, Washing- 
ton’s birthday and St. Valentine’s Day. 

Naturally, he gave his consideration to 
St. Valentine’s Day. as the most important. 
It brought back memories of his youth and 
of the spectacle he used to make of himself 
as a sender of comic and, yes, mellow val- 
entines. 

He laughed lovingly—(Imagine!)—at 
the thought of that spectacle which really 
had given him his start in life as well as 
the first hint of the great spectacles to fol- 
low it. 
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He still made spectacles—some said still 
of himself. 

And, but, oh yes, he glanced at the cal- 
endar !— 

“T’ll be jiggered!” he exclaimed. “It’s 
at least a month since I turned out a spec- 
tacle. I’ll have to get one out at once or 
the public will forget me.” 

He summoned the captain of his corps 
of scenario-writers and soon the head 
plagiarist of the plant (if what amateur 
writers of scenarios say is true) stood 
humbly in the presence of the Greatest 
One, that is, the Picture Master. 

“I’ve been thinking, Shaw,” observed the 
Picture Master, “that it’s about time to pro- 
duce another spectacle. I think we could 
do something great with St. Valentine’s 
Day. Wasn’t there a St. Valentine some 
time, somewhere, Bernard? You might 
cram a little on his life and adventures, 
George, and then work into the scenario a 
modern romance around valentines—hearts 
and arrows and cupids and that sort of 
stuff, you know.” 

“Yes, my Master, I know,” said the 
captain of the corps, sagittary stuff.” 

“T guess so,”’ replied the Picture Master, 
“but don’t use any of those French words 
in the sub-titles.”’ 

The next day, the Picture Master again 
summoned the captain of the corps. 

“Well, Shaw,” queried the Picture Mas- 
ter, “are you ready for the spectacle?” 

‘“Spectacle!”’ shouted the captain of the 
corps, who was of a parliamentary bent and 
who absent-mindedly thought he had been 
asked if ready for the “question.” 

“Yes, spectacle!’ testily replied the Pic- 
ture Master. ‘‘And you needn’t shout about 
it, either. I don’t want my jealous rivals 
to know what I’m doing. Are you ready 
for the newest of the spectacles for the 
screen-eyed monster—Ha! Ha! Rather 
good, that! But it’s going to be better still 
when I finish it—spectacles for that screen- 
eyed monster, the see-going public! Ha! 
Ha!” 

(Continued on page 144) 








a me off; give me de nort 


an de south—I’m a reglar 

actor now an am entitled to 
wear sport shirts, puttees an manicure me 
No more of dis shovin furna- 
ture aroun de stage for little Petie. 
loll back an let de odders do de work. 
course I don’t make so much money—but 
look at de crust I can put on. 
fresh prop men come up 
an try to borrow a smoke, 
I can give em a bust in de 
dressin 
room, grease paint an all 
de comforts of home. 
course I ain’t been given 
no howdy-doos, or intro- 
ductions, but I had nearly 
a close-up an heaved me 
chest an trew a cigarette 
on de floor like a real star. 
As soon as I learn what to 
do wid me hands, I'll run 
Francis X. an J. Warren 


finger nails. 


jaw. I got a 


ragged. 

It all happened 
in de funniest way 
you ever seen. It 
was in dis pitcher, 
“De Circus Goil’s 
Romance.” Little 
Lizzie was de child 
of a saw dust circle 
an Handsome Clar- 
ence is de brave guy 
in de red tights dat 
does de balloon as- 
cension an_ para- 
chute drop. Dey 
had an awful time 
pickin out what job 
wid de circus Liz- 
zie was to play. 


Knowin how she was always chewin de 
rag, I suggested a iron jaw act an all I get 
is a bawl out for me idear. 
she oughter do a animal act dat she an de 
odder elephants would go well togedder, 


Of 


Going Up! 


PETE PROPS REAPS THE REWARD 
OF VIRTUE AND PATIENCE AND 
RISES IN LIFE VIA BALLOON 


By Kenneth McGaffey 
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Pipe me off—give me de nort an de South—I 
am a regular actor now an am entitled to wear 
sport shirts, puttees an manicure me finger nails. 


Den I told em 


Drawings by but it was finally decided dat she 
was to do a high school act wid a 
long ridin skoit an a white whip. 

De nut director scouts aroun de com- 
munity an finally digs up a little one ring 
wagon show dat was findin de goin kinda 
heavy an rents it for de fillum. 
over to de lot, de whole flock of em. A 
bum elephant, a couple of camels dat had 
lost a lot of dere upholsterin, an a 
flock of performers. 
lection of hicks I ever see. 

All de nut director has to do is to 
teach dem how to be motion pitcher 
actors an believe me, gettin de boys 


Dey comes 


De greatest col- 


out of de trenches is 
a pastime compared 
to dat. Also Hand- 
some Clarence an 
Lizzie has a deatless 
feud on an was mur- 


derin each odder 
right an left. ‘Tell 


you how good it was. 
Dey was countin 
camera crank turns 
in de close-ups so to 


see dat one didn’t 
get more footage 
dan de odder. So 


vou can see dat what 
wid a punko scrip, 
de nut director was 
havin a large an 
pleasant time. Clar- 
ence has de time of 
his life watchin Liz- 
zie an de trick horse, 
cause her scenes 
were taken foist. 
sut you should have 
saw Lizzie get back 
at him. Lizzie is 


supposed to be de lady what comes in in 
de high wheeled cart an has de horse waltz, 
lay down an do a lot of fancy stunts. 
goil what handled de horse for de trick 
told her just where to touch him wid de 


De 
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whip to make de ani- 
mal do certin tings. 
Well, Lizzie gets her 
cues bawled up an when she comes dashin 
into de ring wid de camera grindin merrily 
away, she starts to give de horse de cue to 
waltz but instead she slips him de high sign 
to play dead an down he flops. 

Say! To see Lizzie go troo de air you 
would have tought she had been shot out 
of a cannon. Wid her long dresses an 
everyting she looked like a comet. De 
only ting dat kept her from breakin her 
neck was her lighting on de mattress dey 
use to jump off de elephants on to, dat 
some careless jay had left layin in de way. 
Clarence sees dis an gets his hair all mussed 
up laughin. When dey dig Lizzie outa de 
straw she lamps Clarence givin her de titter 
an believe me, if England ever looked at 
Germany dat way, de Kaiser would trow 
up bot hands an quit. Right away she lays 
all de blame on Clarence. 

“Dat brute tripped up de poor little 
horse,” she says, pointing her finger at de 
gay young hero. “Just to crab my scene” 
—she says. “An” she says, “if I wasn’t 
a lady I would give him a bust in de jaw. 
As it is, I have to remember my position 
an only call him a dirty bum.” 

“Now Miss Glonsganes,” says de nut di- 
rector, tryin to stop de riot, “he didn’t have 
nuttin to do wid it. He was way over on de 
oder side puttin whitenin on his teeth.” 


A bum elephant an a couple of camels dat had 
lost a lot of dere upholstering. 


Den de dame what owns de horse butts in 
an bein a wop she is some excited. “What 
for you try to keela me Pedro!” she yells. 
“You give heem de wrong sign an make 
heem fall down when he shoulda do de 
cake awalk. You blonde bona head, I give 
you a slap in de slats.” 

“Remove dis persons,” demands Lizzie, 
pulling de up stage stuff. “She is annoyin 
to muh.” 

“‘Remova nuttin,’ screams de wop. “I 
remova your hair I catch you pullin any 
more of de comedy on my Pedro,” an she 
starts after Lizzie. It takes de entire crew 
to get de wop into her dressin room. 

By an by dey get Lizzie calmed down an 
go on wid de scene but she wouldn’t do no 
more trick horse stuff an dey had to fake 
all dat de next day. 

Den dey get to Handsome Clarence. 
An I am here to tell you dat dey got to him 
good. Clarence is de guy what goes up in 
de balloon on de circus grouns every after- 
noon an he an Lizzie is supposed to be in 
love. De bandits an nine million dollars 
in gold is supposed to be hid in de neigh- 
borin mountains an to get de ten tousand 
dollar reward Clarence is goin to go up in 
de balloon, locate de bandits an tell de sher- 
iff an den wid de money he an Lizzie are 
goin to get married an have a circus of 
dere own. 

Clarence has been up in de air for some 
time but never before in a balloon. 











De idea is to take de scenes before de 
balloon starts an den run it up a little way 
on a cable an den use de regular balloon 
guy for de long shots up in de air. We get 
Clarence up in de air about fifty feet an tie 
him off wid de cable an get ready to shoot 
him scoutin aroun for de bandits. 

I notice Lizzie takin a lot of interest in 
de proceedin, but I didn’t see her lean 
against de rope wid a knife in her hand. I 
was right dere when de rope parted an 
just had time to get hold of de end of it 
before it jerked out of sight. I wasn’t 
worryin about Handsome Clarence (aldo 
he slipped me for savin his life) what I 
was worryin about was havin to build de 
fires all over again if de balloon got lost 
an we had to fill her up again. 

Zip—we go up in de air wid a rush an 
Clarence sittin on de trapeze yellin bloody 
murder an me hangin on to de bum end 
of de rope fifty feet below. I was sucker 
enough to tink dat I could hold it to de 
ground an den was too scared to let go. 

Well, I shins up de rope an sits on de 
trapeze wid Clarence. Say dat guy was 
scared blue. All he could do was to hang 
on an part of de time I had to put me arm 
aroun him to keep him from pokin a hole 
in de ground something like a mile below. 

Gee! Here we was way up in de air— 
nowhere to go an nutting to drink. Den I 
remembered dat de balloon guy had told 
me dat when he wanted to come down in 
de parachute he pulled a little rope—an 
dere was a little rope hangin right under 
me beazer so just for luck I gives it a yank. 

Zowie! ! We dropped like a ton of 
bricks. Clarence passed out entirely. I 
was just tryin to remember what comes after 

‘Now I lay me” when 
de umbrella ting 
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opened up an we 
went floatin down 
like a couple of 
lil angels. Dey 
had de machine 
on us as we got 
near de ground 
so when we 
landed I picked 


Clarence off de 


pole an carried 
him out. 
Say! You | 
would have 
thought I was 
Mary Pickford. SF TS ane 
De nut director CL oe o= 


I was just tryin to remem- 

ber what comes after ‘‘Now 

I lay me’”’ when de umbrella 

ting opened an we went 

floatin down like a couple of 
lil angels. 


slapped me on de 
back an told me 
where I could get 
a drink. Lizzie 
smiled at me an I 
had a grand time. Den dey told me de 
news. While I was up in de air de nut 
director had rewrote de story an made me 
de poor but honest hero, an Clarence de 
villun., De villun starts to escape by bal- 
loon wid Lizzie’s papers which were to 
make her de heiress to vast estates when 
up dashes I—grabs de end of de rope— 
shins up it, and after a desprit struggle in 
mid air, I returns de poipers to Lizzie an 
gets de reward for coppin de villun. Dey 
had caught all de stuff wid de camera. 
Maybe dem lads in de prop room wasn’t 
sore when dey heard I had been promoted. 
I made one of dem chase up to de corner 
an get me a good five cent cigar before I 
would go on wid de scene. 
Dis being a actor is expensive, though. 
I got to save up now for a dress suit an a 
wrist watch. 
Excuse me while I see dat di- 
rector about havin de orchestra play 
while me an Lizzie do de final 
clinch. 





AM THE MOTION PICTURE! 
By JULIAN JOHNSON 
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AM the Motion Picture. 

My feet flounder in the clay, but my 
head is above the clouds, and my eyes 
are with the stars. 

I am the friend of the humble, the servant t— 
of the scholar, the jester of the wise. | am tri s \ 
youth to the aged, a gateway to the impn- We 4 Ss Wi aoe 
soned, adventure to the indolent, love to the Ye Wy. I) G 
lonely, forgetfulness to the sorrowing, calm Z i i / 
to the impatient, rest to the weary. 4 

| am the commonest of common 
things. | am art for the artless, buffoon- 
ery for buffoons, braggadocio for cow- 
ards. | revel in backstairs romance. 

I am the coarse snuggling friend of 
kitchen mechanics, perfumed and un- 
bathed. My delight is a silly hero of 
clammy virtue and patent-leather hair. | 
teach cheap yawps that the fade-out hug 
solves every problem in the universe. | am 
a cog-wheeled idol whose temples are redo- 
lent of chewing gum and poisonous candy. 
My services demand music; | have none of 
my own; I steal everyone's music, and blend 
it in a horrible mess. I am the matinee 
idol of slatternly wives, the dime novel of 
defective boys. | am opium to ambition. 
I am the drama’s illegitimate child. | am 
literature’s idiot brother. 

I am the profoundest possibility of modern 
times. I am one day old—and on my brow 
the sages have already found the seal of im- 
mortality. My eyes are so strong that | see 
over the rim of the world. I am the only 
creature who has made Time turn his hour- 
glass over. I am the imagination of the sur- 
geon and the chart of the doctor. I am the 
incomparable salesman and the ultimate 
newspaper. | am magic ink for the shy poet. 
I am breathing beauty and living virility for 
the romancer who has known only the pale 
puppets of words. i am a flash of lightning 
above the gloomy forest of history. | am the 
awful mask of war. I am the 
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THE persistence of that obsequious ass, the butler, is 
In Re inexplainable. In the early days of motion pictures, 
Butler & shadowgraphy was a diversion intended mainly for the 

Club. thoughtless humble, whose interest in the doings of 
Lord Swank, Lady Gink and their gargoylish servants 
forever transcends their liking for the affairs of life, 
presented with no matter what power or fineness. But pictures have 
passed the boob stage. Not every seat in the picture theatre has gum under 
it today. Ladies and gentlemen of wealth, and ladies and gentlemen who 
have no wealth at all, have interested themselves in the electric pantomime. 
The ignoramus, either gold-plated or in rags, is no longer played up to. 
And still the butler goes on, and on, and on, like the procession of the 
seasons. He appears in farm-houses, and in the homes of clerks; he stiffens 
every social function; he is a valet to the garden species of college boy, and 
an old hen to the college boy’s mother; the mahster is not allowed to dip 
his own soup; the next-door neighbor, dropping in for a shot of pinochle, 
is asked for his card. The bachelor is not allowed to hang his own pants 
in his own closet, and the business man cannot put away or get his coat and 
hat when he exits or enters. Motion picture service in real life would 
make half the self-reliant Americans murderers and drive the other half 
nutty. Why does this infernal nuisance persist? 

The “club,” with its inevitable bevy of chortling young male sopranos in 
Tuxedos, is another ghastly paraphrase of a comfortable and kindly Amer- 
ican institution where formality and boiled shirts are the exception rather : 
than the rule. 

They all do it, from Abe Gonuff, the new Pazazas directorial marvel, to 


Lois Weber. 
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AN audit of the books of the Mitchell Mark corporation, 
The Movie a huge exhibitor concern owning and operating the 
New York Strand and many other Eastern theatres, 
shows that photoplay patronage during the last quarter 
of 1916, as compared with the same period in 1915, had 
an increase of from 12 to 20 percent. 

Mr. Mark owns theatres in New York state. Other reports show that 
patronage is at high tide in the country dominated by Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, excellent through the Middle West, comparatively quiet in Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania, constantly rising in the South, generally strong on the 
Atlantic seaboard, and at low ebb in San Francisco and Los Angeles. This 
is a natural reaction from an enormous overplay of years, in which the 
cities went picture-mad—perhaps by reason of the proximity of the people 
who made them. We believe that there is a distinct connection between 
Pennsylvania disinterest and the inquisitorial censorship of that State, which 
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has sufficed not to protect morals, but to destroy interesting performances 
sometimes of genuinely artistic merit. 

However—we hazard a guess that you don’t know where the world’s 
banner territory lies; it’s New England. Here is a great district vividly 
characterized by an energetic distributor as “‘a region of intensive cultivation.” 
It is very like the farm lands of northern France, save that instead of rich 
soil, the photoplay-seller finds people, people everywhere, with the outlying 
boundaries of communities almost overlapping, and big cities so close that 
the exhibitors— for instance, in the State of Massachusetts—are constantly 
in touch with each other, go from town to town to see each other’s pictures, 
assemble frequently, are easily drawn toward a center for big showings, and 
are in a much better position to know what’s going on than their widely 
separated brothers of the West. Rich as New York and Chicago are in 
movie interests, New England far outclasses them. 

Reports of substantial increases in business do not mean corresponding 
increases in the exhibitor’s profits. Your showman has had to pay out 
much more money in 1916—and that not so much in increased rental for 
films, as in increased cost of operating, and the constant pressure on the 
part of the cheap exhibitor to give a huge show for a little money. Movies 
are the cheapest staple in the market today. The cost of luxuries and 
necessities alike has aviated, but the cost of motion pictures—to you—has 
not gone ahead in any substantial way. Not even justly. Many a show 
you see for a dime or fifteen cents should be retailed at a quarter of a doilar. 
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HERE is an untouched field. 

If the personalities of big men and unusual women 
are fit subjects for magazine exploitation and profound 
books and illustrated Sunday supplements, why aren’t 

_____||_ they vital screen topics? 
Wouldn’t you like to see a characteristic one-reeler of 
Steinmetz, the electric wizard? Or of Anne Morgan, daughter of the great 
Pierpont and tremendously energetic public servant? Or of Frank Vanderlip, 
the Chicago reporter who became an emperor of finance, at home and in 
his office? Or of Frederick Funston, notre Joffre if we fell into war? 

Men who are really doing things are generally a bit annoyed by printed 
personalities, but he or she who stands for the Sunday story and the maga- 
zine parableist would surely stand for silent camera, which asks only to tell 
the unvarnished truth—as the space writer seldom does. 
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THE battle for Sunday motion pictures is on and is 
being fought out in New York State. The recent court 
decision there against Sabbath film play was a blessing 
in disguise; it brought the boil to a head, and it is being 
thoroughly picked by practiced pickers. 

While the worthy but medieval Bishop Mouzon of 

Oklahoma was, in a recent Methodist Episcopal conference, condemning all 

film plays as “damnable and immoral,” a large group of New York state 
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ministers were, over their signatures, arguing vociferously for the Sunday 
picture exhibition as an educator, a recreation and a relaxation for the 
laboring man. A preacher who does this is an honest fellow; speaking 
toughly, he’s one square guy, arguing as he is in opposition to his own 
entertainment. He is predestined to attract and enlighten on the Sabbath, 
and to stamp Sunday pictures with approval indicates breadth and charity 
that few laymen possess. 

The Mayor of New York City is thundering in the public prints against 
the blue laws, and the Mayor of Syracuse has laconically defied them: 
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AN indication of the enduring infancy of the film busi- 
Feeding Hash ness is the reiterated avowal of many manufacturers to 
ee ing as 4 
use as scenario bases only dramas or novels of estab- 
lished repute. This seems to us much like the settling- 
back of the rich man’s son who waits confidently for an 
inheritance; someone else toiled in advance, and he is 
in a way to get the benefits—why should he make personal endeavors? 
Film manufacturing is even more a trade than the theatre, and in all trades 
the tradesmen are willing to “let George do” the pioneering. Most business 
men are like sheep following the bell-wether, save that now and. then some 
particularly restless business man elects to be the bell-wether, pioneer 
George—or whatever you wish to call him. To such a one comes, not 
infrequently, the eventual big reward; whereupon he is described by all his 
associates as “lucky,” a man of opportunity, made not by his own efforts, 
but by the moment in which fate thrust him. 

To deny the aspirations of original authorship is to put the film tomorrow 
in a big black box and throw the key away. The dreariest task of the 
world’s publishers is the ceaseless hunt for the atom of talent in the cubic 
yard of chaff; but it is a task resembling the placer miner’s quest: the thrill 
of discovery is the zest that makes living worth while, and the means of 
living come in the collectoral aftermath. Had they sat at editorial desks 
the film makers who peremptorily refuse original material would have kept 
Rudyard Kipling at police reporting, Booth Tarkington would never have 
been heard of outside Indiana, and Robert Louis Stevenson would have 
been gathered in by the chill mists of Scotland long before “Treasure 
Island.” Had these gentlemen been theatrical managers George Broadhurst 
would today be a drear gray clerk on the Chicago Board of Trade, Bayard 
Veiller still a forty-dollar advance agent, J. M. Barrie, peterpanless, a quaint 
Highland humorist known nowhere outside his books. 


The photoplay is a new eagle in the artistic bird cage. How long must it 
eat hash? 


to the Eagle. 
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THERE are two sides to everything except a woman’s 
—s argument. As the question of original authorship is 
Cie eh hardly a feminine discussion, hear a well-known manager 

state the producer’s side of the case. 
“A popular play” —says he—“has an impetus. From 
the selling point of view it is already in motion. The 
most tremendous advertising campaign possible is already finished—free! 
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The American public is a collection of advertisement patrpns, and a success- 
ful play is sold in pictures before a single foot of film is exposed; I speak 
figuratively. A very successful novel is not less popular, though between 
the fairly successful play and the fairly successful novel we would choose 
the former. If I were to produce an original work of Shakesperean genius 
by the unknown young John Smith, and, in an adjoining theatre offer a 
passable adaptation of Robert W.Chambers—well, my Chambers ‘turnaway’ 
might bring the Smith picture a comfortable intake, but no more. That is 
one reason big directors, in producing original entertainments of full evening 
length, have turned to spectacle. Not one of them has dared tell a simple, 
brand-new story of every-day life in more than five reels. I quote no past 
history; witness, running today, ‘Intolerance,’ “The Daughter of the Gods,’ 
and ‘Joan the Woman.’ 

“The proverbial stupidity of the average free-lance writer grows more 
and more proverbial. In thousands of manuscripts, carefully read in my 
office, we have discovered only trash and repetitions of old ideas. 

“One big, hydra-headed producing organization has, for one year, made 
a deliberate, studied attempt to present original pieces and little else. 
Profitably speaking, this has been a flat failure; artistically, many of their 
pictures have been superb. | 

“These are facts. Now, if you were a manufacturer, what would you 
do?” 

We are not a manufacturer and we can’t answer, but we believe this: 
that the supreme photoplay triumph will be an original modern drama of 
few characters, little scenery—and vivid life! Who’ll do the first of these 
surely-coming things? 
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SAID Daniel Voorhees Pike, in “The Man from Home:” 
Japan “Folks is pretty much the same, in Kokomo and Pekin.” 
Substantiates Japan goes far to substantiate Mr. Pike. A nation- 
Mr. Pike. wide censorship of motion pictures has been established, 
and we observe that the ears of the regulating donkey are 
just as long in Yeddo as in Columbus. The trappings and 
the suits of wickedness are eschewed with true Pharasaic vigor, but it is 
doubtful if the spirit of evil, which is as intangible as the spirit of good, will 
be in the least perturbed by a set of proscriptions so barbarically ingenuous 
that they might have been written in Chicago, New York or Philadelphia. 
The thou-shalt-not-show edict in Nippon extends to: 
Films reflecting on the persons or prestige of the royal family. 
Films which teach criminal methods. 
Films which show opposition to authority, or the defeat of authority. 
For instance—this is just our presumption—a victory over the censors. 
Films which might arouse low passions. 
Films which show bad persons winning success. 
A pair of prohibitions not so devoid of sagacity prevent the showing of 
excessive penalties on convicts—give us this day our daily electric chair, 


prays the American peace-eater—and the exhibition of pictures which might 
lead children into mischief or viciousness. 



































NO LONGER DOES SHE MOURN BELSHAZZAR 


ee** 
seeeaee® 
n *seeerr” 


She was the Princess Beloved of Babylon’s ruler in “Intolerance,” this Seena Owen of the movies, who once was 
Signe A en, a name they thought unpronounceable . In private life she is Mrs. George Walsh. 
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What Next—? 


IT ISN’T “WHAT IS COMING NEXT?” 
IT’S “WHO IS COMING NEXT?” AND 


THE ANSWER IS: 


Decorations 


T would be cruel 
to hold out false 
encouragement ,; 

but it looks very 
much as though this 
poor, disheveled al- 
ley cat, the movie 
author, were at last 
about to be invited 
to the party. 

It isn’t really a 
question: ‘What is 
coming next?” ‘The 
question is: “Who 
is coming next?” 
And the answer is: 
‘The author.” 

Up to this point, 
the author has been 
a bedraggled Cin- 
derella who swept 
the hearth and fixed 
the clothes in which 
the stars went to the 
party. The director 
frankly considered 
him of small im- 
portance and _ re- 
garded the author’s 
scenario as only 
rough material from 
which to make up a 
play. 

The “punch play,” 

which was a 

drama com- 
posed by 


THE AUTHOR 


By Harry C. Carr 


by Oscar: Bryn 
the director, is gasping its last. With the 
passing of the punch play, the author is 
about to rise and tell the director where he 
belongs. 

I take it that the course of movie dramas, 
since their inception, has been about as 
follows: 

The first picture plays were incidents 
arranged into plays much as children ar- 
range building blocks or mechanical stick- 
-em-together toys. ‘The directors lived like 
firemen with their boots by their bed sides. 
When the fire bell rang, they hustled a 
camera out to the scene and “took” the fire. 
If the fire looked pretty good in the nega- 
tive, they made up the story afterward by 
injecting a heroine and a couple of handy- 
sized villains. No river could have a nice 
peaceable flood; no railway locomotive 
could enjoy a wreck without being libeled 
afterward on the screen. 

The demand for plays being greater than 
the supply of floods and fires, picture people 
began making pictures in the studios. 

At this period, most of the photo plays 
were cheap melodrama. Their manner of 
birth was as weird as their plots. Some of 
them were made up by the directors ; some 
were written by kept scenario writers; oth- 
ers were sent in by outside writers. These 
contributing authors were a fearful and 
wonderful collection. Two of the most 
successful of that day were a night watch- 
man and a train dispatcher. An office boy 
in a Los Angeles newspaper ran them a 
close third. 

There was considerable merit in them— 
to tell the truth. They had all the “kick” 
of the Nick Carter dime novels of our 
youthful days. 

This was the beginning of the 
“director” plays. What I call 
a “director’s play” is what they 
call on the stage an “‘actor’s 
play.” In the mind of an actor, 
.there isn’t the slightest reason 
why a cannibal head hunter can- 












not leave a will to be stolen by a villain; no 
reason why Hamlet, if he happens to have 
a good voice, cannot with perfect propriety 


sing the latest New York success ‘‘Look 


Out, White Man: I'll Haunt You When 
I’m Dead” while talking to the ghost of 


his father. 
The actor argues that consistency is a 
paste jewel: that the people come to be 
thrilled and it doesn’t matter how you 
bring the thrills in. The main thing is to 
have ’em there. ‘The majority of the early- 


day directors were actors. Hence the 
punch play. 
The last two years—especially 1916— 


have witnessed a duel between the wianitlh 
play and a pioneer who is timidly dipping 
in his oar. 

The crop of 1916 has consisted of punch 
plays, dramatized novels, spectacles and 
new kind of play to be discussed hereafter. 

You can tell a punch play on sight. 
When a girl comes walking blithely in with 
a sun bonnet and a happy little skip, you 
know everything else that is going to hap- 
pen. A villain with patent leather shoes is 
coming from the city and will elope with 
her. And they are going to elope in an 
automobile that comes down a long white 
road seen through an arch of the trees. 
After which the lady is due to return with 
an illegitimate child in her arms; peek 
through the windows at night and be for- 
given by her yokel lover. This is the fate 
of every young lady with a sun bonnet. 

You know that every gentleman with a 
tough looking moustache and a cigarette 
is due to chase the heroine around the room, 
kicking over chairs, at length to wrestle 
her around in his arms with the evident 
intention of eating her, judging from the 
way he gobbles at her fair young face. 

The hero also gives you fair warning 
because, upon seeing the fair young hero- 
ine for the first time, he gives his chest a 
mighty heave; gives a bright smile and 
begins winking his eyes in a happy and an- 
imated manner. 
the reason for these winks; but anyhow 
that’s the way the hero of the punch play 
always does. His cardiacal excitement al- 
ways manifests itself upon first seeing the 
lady of his new born love by blinking like 
a very happy owl. 

Although it is .a little off the subject, 
there is one other feature of motion pic- 
ture plays that fills me with wonder and 
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I never could understand - 


amazement. This 
is the way the 
heroine accepts the 
hero’s proposal. 
For some extraor- 
dinary_ reason, 
after a moment of 
sweet hesitation, 
the lady suddenly 
yields and_ butts 
headfirst into the 
hollow of the 
hero’s shoulder. 
Although _ rather 
tedious on the 
screen, in real life 
I think this cus- 
tom would induce 
constancy in love. 
None except the 
most robust heroes 





stand 


could 
nanny goated this way many times in suc- 
cession. 

This 


being 


is all director-made stuff. It: is 


doomed. 


WO or three small veins opened up 
during the past year promise great 
things for the coming year. 

From one of these veins has been mined 
the Douglas Fairbanks satires, written by 
Miss Anita Loos. Satire is an advanced 
form of literature. It is the signal that 
the movie play has advanced to a point 
where plays never again can be made up 
by directors “as they go along.” 

Her satire on Newport Society (‘‘Amer- 
ican Aristocracy’”) is perhaps the greatest 
stride movie literature has made. 

Until this little girl came along with 
these subtle comedies, movie fun, apart 
from the Sennett comics. was deadly serious. 
You were always given fair warning that it 
was to be funny. Movie comedies were 
told as jokes are told in British newspa- 
pers, “A frightfully comic incident hap- 
pened yesterday on the Strand,” etc. 

The satire heralds the arrival of the 


author. 
I said they took two directions—these 
veins. The other vein is being mined by 


the practiced dramatists and authors re- 
cently drawn into movie literature, and 
by a few men who have been evolved 
by the movies themselves. The nuggets 
taken from this vein are real “char- 


acters.” 
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Up to the present time, movie plays have 
never dealt with actual characters. They 
have been much like the old morality plays 
of ‘the Middle Ages. They dealt. with 
moral elements. Every movie hero is just 
the same. He is not an actual character. 
He is personified nobility. The villain 
has no actual character: he is vice. ‘The 
heroine is merely the screen upon which 
these two conflicting elements combat one 
another. Movie plays have, until now, con- 
sisted of an endless array of incidents show- 
ing the’ conflict between vice and virtue. 

The first play I ever saw in which the 
theme departed from this duel and as- 
cended into a world of real characters was 
a small one act flash by Mr. Gardner Sulli- 
van of the Ince Company. It was called 
“The Passing of T'wo-Gun Kicks.” ‘To my 
mind, it is the best scenario so far written. 

It is clear that plays of this type—real 
drama with real characters—are not to be 
written by office boys, or train dispatchers ; 
nor are they to be produced without a sce- 
nario by a director who starts out with a 
company of actors in an automobile and 
makes up the play as he goes along. 


{tT seems to go without saying that if the 

old time punch play is to give way to 
more subtle plays written by men prac ticed 
in writing that more subtle directing, more 
subtle light effects, and more subtle acting 
must be used to put them on the screen. 
Any actor can play the part of a villain or 


a hero; but it takes brains and thought to 
deliniate characters who “aint no thin red 
heroes, who aint no blackguards too,” but 
are living, breathing individuals like any 
other individuals who ever lived or ever 
will: to show on the screen, in short, an 
actual identity facing the problems of 
actual living. 

What changes of method will be neces- 
sary to bring about this delicacy? 

In seeking the answer to this question I 
have talked with most of the big directors 
and producers in the movie business. I 
got much from every one; but I got most 
from William De Mille of the Lasky Com- 
pany. What follows are partly his ideas 
and gee! mine, with the accent on “his.”’ 

De Mille thinks that the movie drama has 
come to the parting of the ways. Hereafter 
it will advance in two directions: the inti- 


mate drama of character ; 
cle. 

The experience of Mr. Griffith with “In- 
tolerance” has driven most movie magnets 
into a panic over big spectacles. Never- 
theless the spectacle will survive. The 
trouble with Intolerance was its departure 
from the laws of drama. A spectacle is 
only permissible if it is subsidiary to char- 
acter development. In other words, the 
San Francisco earthquake has no right to 
be shown on the screen as a mere spectacle. 
As an event that brought about a crisis in 
the affairs of a certain character, it is dra- 
matically correct. The story must dominate 
the events; the events have no dramatic 
right to dominate the characters. The 
fatal error of Intolerance was that, in the 
great Babylonian scene, you didn’t care 
which side won. It was just a great show. 


the big specta- 


URING the coming year, there will 

doubtless be a paucity of spectacles 
because of the alarm that now grips the pro- 
ducers: but before the year is through they 
will be at work on bigger and more gor- 
geous spectacles than ever. 

The intimate drama will have a chance 
of great developinent along the lines sug- 
gested. During the past five years the 
movies have shown more development than 
the spoken drama showed in the last 100 
years. . Because they are now on the right 
track at last, there will be less advance 
that is obvious to the naked eye. The 
prospecting stage is past. The year 1917 
will see them slowly milling the gold. 

De Mille’s opinion is that a real movie 
dramatist is very likely to be produced be- 
fore the year is through. As it is now, the 
best picture companies are producing plays 
written by men with experience in writing 
for the spoken stage. . 

It is not at all certain, however, that the 
movie Shakespeare whose advent is pre- 
dicted by the prophetic Mr. De Mille will 
have any 
spoken 
plays on 
his record. 

The Lasky 
scenario 
staff con- 
sists ex- 
clusively of 
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men and women who have put over at least 
one Broadway success. But only because 
they have studied the laws of dramatics 
are they in pictures. 

The writer of the spoken drama bears 
the same relation to the movie play that the 
driver of a stationary engine does to an 
automobile chauffeur. ‘They may not know 
the screen ; but at least they know the laws 
of dramatic construction. 

The truth is, what we call the ‘‘remark- 
able evolution of the movie play” is really 
nothing but the education of men and 
women who had never studied the theory 
of dramaturgics. 

3y a long slow evolution, certain Greek 
dramatists discovered certain dramatic 
principles and passed them to the French 
and English dramatists who passed them on 
to us. The movie pioneers might have 
learned all this from books; but they 
learned it instead, as the dramatists of old 
learned—from experience. 

The whole long cycle of the growth of 
dramatic art has been paced by the movie 
people in ten years. The rapidity of this 
cycle is due to the fact that the average 


director of a movie company has actually 
produced three times as many plays as the 
pioneers of dramatic art ever heard of in 


their whole lives. So they have learned 
from experimenting what they might have 
learned about dramatic principles from 
study. Having learned these basic princi- 
ples, they are now ready to begin in good 
earnest. 

Until lately, the director has had a free 
hand in his own productions. ‘The script 
of the despised author was nothing but a 
ground work for him to use as a suggestion. 
The De Milles have changed this proced- 
ure. In the Lasky Company a director gets 
his script with the most minute di- 
rections. From this he is not allowed to 
depart. 

The 
not the 


director is 

court of 
highest resort any 
more. He stands— 
and will stand to a 
great extent in the 
future —as the co- 
laborator with the 
dramatist. 

The dramatist 
supplies the plot 
and action and busi- 


ness in its entirety. The 
director supplies the un- 
spoken dialogue. ‘To the 
extent to which he gets his 
actors away from the old 
stale methods of the hero 
who heaves and winks and 
the heroine who butts does 
he replace  bromidical 
dialogue by crisp, un- 
conventional ‘‘lines.” 

In the furtherance of 
this thought, it is evident 
that the coming year will 
show great strides in the 
art of stage lighting. 

De Mille’s idea is that 
the movie of the future 
will resemble a series of 
paintings rather than a 
series of photographs. 

The point and pur- 
pose of this is plain. By 
the device of composi- 
tion and lights and 
shades, the painting is 
able to guide the eye to 
the point to which the 
painter wishes to call at- 
tention: also by his col- 
ors to fix the mental tone 
of his picture. 

This power to suggest 
by light and shade is 
enormous in its possibili- 
ties. On the spoken 
stage they have begun to 
realize it. 

A scene of poverty is 
more. strikingly sug- 
gested by a stage setting 
of bleak gray than by 
any collection of dilapi- 
dated clothes and broken 
furniture. 


UST so there are persons—and 

I am one of them—to whom 
Friday always seems’ white; 
Wednesday pale blue; Thursday 
a mixed brown and so on. So 
emotions have lights and shades 
as well as color. 

Now here is the point: Where 
the movie drama lacks the stage’s 
subtlety of words to convey 


(Continued on page 146) 
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QUISE, A CELLULOID LORELEI — 


Two days after Miss Glaum’s sartorial cyclone was imprisoned in a camera the poor peacock died of jealousy. 
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How much is your life worth to you? 


How much more would 


it be worth if you knew that you were soon to lose it? 
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“Have a care for tomorrow, Raymond Von Seer, for you are fated to be injured, out-of-doors.’’ 


The Mysterious Mrs. M. 


By Constance Severance 


much 


AYMOND VON SEER, not 
R over twenty, sound of body, presum- 

ably sane, and possessed of enough 
money to pay off a Balkan principality’s 
indebtedness, wondered how he could get 
out of the dreary task of living in a grace- 
ful and unaccustomed manner. 


There was the rub. Von Seer hated the 
commonplaceness of things. It was com- 
monplace to eat, to talk, to walk, to sleep, 
to play—but it was even more commonplace 
to commit suicide. Von Seer pictured his 
ghost, full of satiric laughter through eter- 
nity over a self-made finish! So, having 


no mind to live or die, he sat before the 
fireplace of his club apartment in - the 
middle of a perfectly wonderful afternoon, 
drew the shades, and gave his rooms the 
look of an undertaking establishment dur- 
ing the visit of a rich customer. 

While Von Seer was distressed with the 
actualities of being, his mental agonies 
were by no means so acute as those of 
Green, his man. Von Seer was not a 
dawdler nor a weakling nor a luxuriant, 
but his people had always had men, and 
Green, as a youth, had served his father. 
Raymond inherited him, and, negatively, 
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considered him indispensable, just as we 
consider watch-fobs and scarf-pins indis- 
pensable. Green, now more than fifty 
years of age, nursed his miserable remnant 
of life as a miner guards a candle-end 
when lost in a drift; and that Von Seer, 
whose life was the splendor of a grand 
illumination, should consider the thing 
worth nothing—Green feared for Von 
Seer’s sanity as a father fears for the safety 
of a little lost child. 

In his distress Green appealed to Banks 
and Browning, Raymond’s pals. 

‘“‘He’s been thrown by a Jane, and he’s off 
everything,” | ruminated 
Banks, not without cer 
tain personal _ recollec: 
tions. 

“Get out!” contradicted 
the more material Brown- 
ing. “It’s his liver. Make 
him live in the open a 
month and eat hard grub, 
and you'll see a lad who’ll 
be afraid to sleep for fear 
of missing something.” 

The love-diagnostician 
and the exponent of er- 
ratic inwards not agree- 
ing, they put the thing up 
to Von Seer himself. Browning asked what 
he had been drinking, and Banks asked her 
name. 

“Both wrong,” responded Von Seer, with 
an Edgar Allan Poe smile. “I haven’t 
been stung by wine or women, but by life 
itself. You fellows are fortunate in that 
you can’t or won’t think—” 

“Banks can’t, and I won't,” 
Browning. 

“about the miserable futility of ex- 
istence. I shave this morning knowing that 
I shall be just as smutty-faced tomorrow 
morning. I eat my breakfast knowing that 
I shall be hungry in a few hours. I go out 
feeling hearty and husky, and at night I 
shall be tired enough to drop down any- 
where. If I get married my wife will 
presently be an old story and I shan’t care 
for her. If I see a tottering, toothless, 
senile old man in the street I have only 
to count the years until I shall be just 
like him. I know that I carry a grinning 
skeleton with me always as a reminder of 
death.”’ 

“Life is a 
for you, isn’t 
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presently. “Why don’t you get a coffin 
to sleep in, like Bernhardt?” 

“T shall have one soon enough, 
Von Seer, gently. 

“Brrrr!’’ exclaimed Banks, shivering, 
and doing a dance step. ‘My finish may 
be chasing me, too, but I warn it it'll have 
to fox-trot to catch me. I’m going to beat 
it out of your ice house before I get pneu 
monia !” 

Though Banks and Browning forgot the 
purple sadness of their comrade in an 
especially boisterous burlesque show, Green 
didn’t forget. And he brought the matter 
even more vigorously to 
their attention the follow- 
ing day. 

“Oh Mr. Banks, sir!” 
he moaned, “Mr. Von 
Seer stood half the night 
by the open window, look 
ing down into the street. 
I know he'll have nerve 
enough to jump tonight!” 

‘Very messy way,” 
minated Browning, nudg- 
ing Banks and narrowly 
watching Green. “We 
mustn’t let him do that. 
Now a nice little bottle of 
prussic acid, say—”’ 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” wailed the non-com- 
prehending servant, fading out of the 
picture. 

“Kidding aside, old Ray zs in a funk and 
we've got to lift him some way; it’s just 
in such moods that people really do those 
damphool stunts!’ Banks spoke. Brown- 
ing’s grin faded. He agreed. ‘Together, 
they hunted the switch which should divert 
Von Seer’s black train of thought into the 
sunshine. 

At the hour of their visit the day before, 
the pair invaded the sepulchral chamber 
where Von Seer sat hopefully awaiting an 
earthquake, a cyclone, or any kindly ob- 
literating « catastrophe. 

“T don’t give a curse for your mood!” 
howled Banks. dragging him from his 
chair. ‘Browning and I have found the 
sensation of modern times-—a fortune-teller 
who actually predicts!” 

“Does she do rough laundry for your 
mother, and carry a rabbit’s foot?” scoffed 
Raymond. ‘Name’s Amanda, Lucinda or 
Dinah, I suppose?” 

“She is a lady of culture, refinement and 
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profound mystery. She’s not in the game 
for money. She’s like the prophetesses of 
the Old Testament. Dead or alive, you’ve 
got to give her the once-over with us.” 

Because he did not care enough about 
anything to resist vigorously, Raymond per- 
mitted himself to be motored to the home 
of “The Mysterious Mrs. M... .”—the 
only reference Banks and Browning al- 
lowed themselves when endeavoring to 
speak her name. 

In spite of himself, Raymond was a bit 
taken aback by the surroundings of the 
alleged seeress. She lived in a pretentious 
avenue, and her house was an extraordi- 
nary dwelling; a combination of Far-East 
bungalow and Hindoo Temple, with great 
date palms rising like green fountains in 
front. An _ ivory-colored door, like a 
temple-gate, was swung back by an im- 
pressive individual in turban, jewelled 
jacket and parti-colored trousers. For 
some moments they stood in the. hallway, 
the strange servant having disappeared 
through jasper-colored portieres at the end 
of the passage. The fragrance of Oriental 
incense and sandal-wood weighted the air 
and spun the senses curiously. Von Seer 
wondered if he heard or imagined that he 
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Pijllis was tall, slender, wonderfully gracefu!, and her stubborn chin made a mighty bulwark yor her 
sensitive mouth and gentle eyes. 
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heard, faint, far chimes like tolling temple 
bells. After a long interval the jasper- 
portieres suddenly lifted of their own ac- 
cord, and at the end of an apartment so 
hung with purple velvet that it seemed 
black as midnight ‘the mysterious’’ was 
descried. A few silver stars spangled the 
mournful drapes. Banks and Browning 
hesitated as if in a momentary fit of super 
stitious terror. Von Seer, who would have 
given the devil the right hand of fellow- 
ship, walked boldly in. The only light 
upon the woman was a strange pearly ray 
of ruddy quality which rushed up from a 
ball of crystal flame on the floor before her. 
She looked at once young and profoundly 
old. ‘There were lines like theatrical make- 
up about her eyes—deep, furrowed lines 
that told of sorrowing years and too much 
knowledge. Banks assembled his nerves 
and followed valiantly. 

‘““My lady,” he began, “permit me to pre- 
sent Mr. . 

“Raymond Von Seer needs no introduc- 
tion to me, nor I to him!” cried the 
priestess of illusion in a high, thin, weary 
voice of indescribable magic and melan- 
choly. ‘“‘When the warm seas boiled and 
the mountains were mud billows he was a 
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hideous land-crab and I a poison 
snake, and we met and fought and 
died, and our bodies are today a mile 
beneath the coal of what you momen- 
taries call Pennsylvania.” 

“Pretty thought,” commented Von 
Seer, satirically. “And as for my 
name, of course they told you.” 

“They told me nothing!” rasped 
the priestess, angrily, bidding him be 
seated on a chair of heavy teak. 
Then, the light and her voice fading 
uncannily together: ‘‘Have a care for 
tomorrow, Raymond Von Seer; have 
a care for tomorrow, for you are 
fated to be injured, out of doors. 
Have a—’ 

The light and the voice were gone 
together. The three young men 
stared at impenetrable blackness. 

“Open that door!” called Brown- 
ing, suddenly frightened. ‘lhe door 
opened, silent and unattended. 
light from the hallway came through. 
In front of Von Seer there was noth- 
ing but a little table, and then the 
funereal purple-black portieres which 
enshrouded the room; no light from 
the crystal, no woman. ‘The 
was empty. 

“Pardon me! I[ got a date.” 
Banks’ voice was curiously unsteady. 
He jammed his hat over his eves and 
strode to the door in correct imita- 
tion of an Ethiopian passing a ceme- 
tery at night. Browning followed 
almost as precipitately. Von Seer 
came behind them, laughing. In see- 
ing their spiritual discomfiture he had 
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forgotten himself for the first time 
in days. 

Absent-mindedly, he ate a substan- 
tial dinner, to the great joy of Green, and, 
immediately afterward, abandoned. himself 
to introspection of a new sort. 

Why, he asked himself, had the predic- 
tion of this theatrical faker made such an 
impression upon him? What imp of per- 
versity made him wonder and wonder if 
some trivial mishap would meet up with 
him on the morrow? After all, he almost 
believed himself worrying about a possible 
minor accident when he was quite sure that 
he would welcome a fatal one. 

He fell to thinking of it, and deriding 
himself, and wondering at outlandishness 
of clothed bipeds in general; and he didn’t 


sleep. ‘Then, childishly, he resolved to beat 
the witch at her own game by not going 
out of doors at all. Upon which resolution 
he lost consciousness. 

The resolution was water-tight till 4 
P. M., Then Green burst into the room, 
quivering with excitement. 

“T think the club is afire, sir!” he sput- 
tered. “There is smoke all through my 
rooms, smoke coming up the stairs, and I 
hear a great deal of confusion and up- 
roar—”’ 

“Hear it and enjoy it,” returned Von 
Seer. “I'll sit here till I’m done to a 
cinder.” 


Dr. Woodman, giving his wrist a final treatment, held the 
over him 
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cass would suf- 
fer some dam- 
age. How idi- 
otically they ran 
about and 
pushed each 
other. He— 

A coil of rope 
caught his 
ankle, and, just 
across the thres- 
hold, he tum- 
bled ludicrously 
to the street. A 
ferocious pain 
stabbed his arm. 
He realized 
that his wrist 
was broken. 

“Conf ound 
that woman!” 
he muttered. 
“She’s jinxed 
me!” 

Raymond 
Von Seer had 
never been ill, 
and, with a 
healthy man’s 
ignorance, he 
mistrusted all 
doctors. He 
knew and rev- 
erenced _ only 
the man who 
brought him 
into the world, 
Dr. Woodman, 
who lived some 








boy so that her sweet sympathy, her beauty, even the delicate girl-scent of her, flowed 
like a river. 


But he didn’t. Presently he went to the 
window, beheld the engines roll up, and 
was amused at the outcry when he and 
Green were glimpsed at an upper window. 

“Come down, sir! Come down! Youre 
making a spectacle of yourself!” 

That settled it. Whatever his resolu- 
tions, Von Seer abhorred the self-adver- 
tiser. He shifted quietly into his things, 
and strolled jauntily down the main stair- 
case through choking smoke, Green scram- 
bling crazily after with bundles and bags. 

Raymond watched with amusement the 
jumping and tumbling of these footed 
worms, each fearing that his worthless car- 


little distance 
in the country. 
Setting the 
broken wrist was an easy matter for the 
middle-aged surgeon, but so many hours 
had elapsed without attention that Ray- 
mond had a pretty case of fever in the 
injured limb. Dr. Woodman peremptorily 
ordered him to give up thought of return- 
ing to town for several days at least. 
Impolite curiosity was not one of Ray- 
mond Von Seer’s failings, but he wished 
that Woodman, in a moment of garrulity, 
would open up and tell him something of 
his patients—at least, something of the 
extremely pretty patient whose portrait 
adorned his desk, his wall, and the office 
door. And, while he admired the un- 
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known’s face, Raymond despised himself 
for what he termed an animal’s weakness. 
Here was he, scoffer and unbeliever, doing 
homage not to a flesh-and-blood girl, but 
to a girl’s picture. Finally he resolved to 
have it out with himself and the doctor. 
He asked him at breakfast. 

The hearty laughter was 
man’s. 

“She’s no patient—she’s Phyllis; our 
own little Phyllis. Don’t you remember 
that when you were a little boy six years 
old your father one day brought you to 
our house, and I had a little girl just learn- 
ing to walk—you tried to teach her!” 

By scratching the old furrows of mem- 
ory Raymond could just recall some such 
uninteresting procedure. 

“Well, this is she,” explained Mrs. 
Woodman. ‘“She’s been away a whole year. 
She’s coming back next week, and you 
must be here.” 

The insistent return of the girl’s face 
to his mind so plagued Raymond that he 
resolved to turn to the fortune-teller for 
a shift of excitements. No directory listed 
her, but, through Browning, her telephone 
number -was procured. 

Von Seer was somewhat astonished when 
assured that she was in, but could not speak 
to him. Reasons were not forthcoming. 

Two days later he rang again. This 
time the equally mysterious servant said, 
mournfully: “My lady does not wish to 
speak to you. She wishes that you would 
not call again she cannot speak 
to you.” The last sentence seemed a ter- 
rible pronunciamento, costing the speaker 
a profound effort. 

Astonished before, 


Mrs. Wood- 


the young man was 
now wrathful. Having made a broken- 
wrist monkey of him, this Madame X 
would hold no further converse. He would 
see ! 

It was the door-bell, not the tele- 
phone-gong of the Mysterious Mrs. M. 
which next he rang The solemn Brahmin 
greeted him with eyes wide in their alarm. 
“No!” he whispered, wildly; “No!” It 
was almost as if he were shielding the ma- 
terial evidence of a murder. 

Suddenly, beyond him, a melancholy 
voice reverberated from the strange depths 
of the house. 

“Let the fool come to me!” it said. 

In the presence of the woman, more 
weary, more haggard, more infinitely sor- 


rowful than before, Von Seer had no time 
to ask peremptory questions. 

“Do you know why I would not see 
you?” she asked with tense directness. 

“T neither know nor care why—’” 

“You will care. It was because I did 
not wish to wound you, poor, sensitive mor- 
tal. I knew you would ask me 
what next? And I knew that I should 
answer . death.” 

“Well! Was that all?” Von Seer ex- 
pressed a flippancy he did not feel. 

“That is all,” answered the woman, star- 
ing at the floor. 

“Tt can’t be,” pursued Von Seer, going 
on in stiff bravery. “If you know the 
nature of the entertainment, doubtless you 
also know the time of the performance.” 

“T do. You will die of heart-failure at 
midnight upon the second Wednesday in 
September.” 


CCORDING to this uncanny bird of 
ill-omen, the strapping lad had less 
than six weeks to live! But he was game. 
“Madame,” he said, lighting a cigarette 
without asking permission, “I want your 
full name. This is the reason: You have 
done me a great service. Life isn’t par- 
ticularly interesting anyway, and I’m glad 
to know just when I’m going to get out of 
it. Still, I’ve a lot of the stuff the world 
calls wealth. Until you shuffle off your 
clay envelope you need nice fittings for it. 
I want to will you my—” 

“IT need nothing more,” answered the 
woman, in a voice like a dying man’s sigh, 
“for I have only one week to live.” 

“Gee whiz!” ejaculated the condemned 
man, chilled to the bone. And as hastily 
as decency permitted, he made his escape. 

“Lord, but it’s a great day!” he mut- 
tered half a block down street, throwing 
his hopeless eyes into the sapphire sky. 
What mattered it to. him that the zenith 
was azure, the sunsets limitless gold, and 
the air like wine new-pressed and warm? 
His was but a short journey to the tomb! 

Two blocks, and he retraced his steps. 
Now he approached the mansion of doom 
by an alley. His business was with the 
servant, not the mistress. When he re- 
sumed his walk the servant had, in con- 
sideration of a pair of crisp ten-dollar bills, 
consented to keep the young man fully 
posted on mysterious Mrs. M—’s health. 

Though the fire at the club had done 
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Raymond had no business in town, nor had she. They were condemned to home and the country, and 
that meant the river and trees, for the days were wonderful. 
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practically no damage, Von Seer did not 
feel like returning to his city chambers. 
He wanted air—he was going to get so 
little of it! He went back to Dr. Wood- 
man’s. 

His arrival and Phyllis’s were simul- 
taneous. 

She was better than her picture—oh, in- 
finitely better! Dr. 
Woodman, giving his 
wrist a final treatment, 
held the boy so that her 
sweet sympathy, her 
beauty, even the delicate 
girl-scent of her, flowed 
over him like a river. 
Tall, slender, wonder- 
fully graceful, Raymond 
admired extravagantly 
the firm contour of her 
stubborn chin: mighty 
bulwark for her sensitive 
mouth and gentle eyes. 

There seemed no es- 
caping her. Raymond 
had no business in town, 
nor had she. They were 
condemned to home and 
the country, and that 
meant the river and trees, 
for the days were won- 
derful. 

Phyllis had a boy’s en- 
thusiasms and a boy’s 
bravery, the common- 
sense of a woman, a 
child’s honest simplicity 
and the beauty of another 
Marie-Louise. Oh, she 
was very wonderful! 

Raymond had the 
poise of breeding, the 
easy elegance which af- 
fluence sometimes begets 
in those born within the 
golden pale, yet his ath- 
letic good-looks, his ac- 
complishments and his powers had given 
him no iota of insolence or freshness.’ Oh, 
he was very wonderful ! 

Five days passed, and those two chil- 
dren had fallen furiously in love, guarded 
by smiling days and star-filled nights and 
the happy benediction of her parents. On 
the morning of the sixth day Raymond 
realized that he had not heard from the 
fortune-teller’s servant! 


“Sahib, I know not what to say. My 
lady, she die very quick this morning.’’ 


Half an hour later the telephone rang. 
It was the Indian’s voice at the other end 
of the line. Raymond listened with a heart 
which pounded so furiously that he won- 
dered if he had a cardiac weakness after all. 

“T did not call before, sir,” said the 
servant, “because my lady is in her usual 
health, and I had nothing to report.” 

Von Seer could have 
kissed him. Six days— 
and this damning raven 
lived, moved, and had her 
funereal being as always! 
He was almost free of 
the curse. He wished to 
live! Now, he loved life 
almost as much as he 
loved Phyllis! What a 
fine thing it was to have 
a splendid razor capable 
of a velvet shave! How 
fine it was to have an ap- 
petite and something to 
eat! How glorious to 
have two lungs and a 
universe-full of oxygen 
and nitrogen and ether 
and pep to fill them with! 
How God-given were 
legs and arms and eyes 
and ears and organs of 
speech and fingers and 
toes! 

Raymond Von Seer 
spent all of that day in 
the delicious uncertainty 
of a man who’s about to 
propose and who eter- 
nally defers it, either 
from palpitating timidity 
or the sheer maddening 
joy of postponing life’s 
most exquisite moment. 
He and Phyllis did every- 
thing and nothing. They 
walked, they talked, they 
motored, they _ played 
around like carefree children. 

But at night curiosity, the baffling spectre 
who once had not known him, shared his 
bed. He was absolutely itching to seize 
the telephone and _ congratulate Mrs. 
M. on her seventh day of scandalous 
health. But he did not do so. In fact, he 
put off telephoning until mid-forenoon. 
Then he rang her house furiously. The 
servant was a long time answering. 














“Sahib,” he 
began in his 
painful Eng- 
lish, “I know 
not what to 
say to make 
you know my 
grief and 
woe. My lady, 
she die very 
quick this 
morning.” 

People ‘do 
not drop tele- 
phones or 
glassware ex- 
cept in books 
and movies 
and plays. 
Our habits 
work auto- 
matically 
even in our 
dread fullest 
moments ; so, 
with exceed- 
ing care, Ray- 
mond re- 
placed the re- 
ceiver on the 
hook, and the 
telephone on 
the table, while the world crashed discord- 
antly about his ears. 

There was no doubt of it now. Death 
was his portion, and he wondered if the 
devil of obliteration were coming just be- 
eause he himself had summoned him in that 
inconceivable aeon when he hated living. 
Poor Von Seer felt like Rigoletto upon 
abducting his own daughter, or Faust upon 
selling his soul. The Mysterious Mrs. M— 
was more weirdly horrible in death than 
she had been in life. 

The lad could bring himself no satisfac- 
tion concerning Phyllis, and what he should 
say to her. If he told her the truth she 
would think him a lunatic. If he told her 
nothing but his love, he would wreck her 
life. 

Phyllis could not understand it at all, 
of course. 

“What's the matter, Ray?” she asked 
quite suddenly, confronting him. She put 
her hands firmly on his shoulders, and 
her face was close to his. He felt that if 
he did not seize her and kiss her madly he 
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Telling Green he wished to be disturbed by no one, he locked 
himself into his study and waited for his crossing of the bar. 
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would go out 
of his mind; 
and that if 
he did seize 
her and kiss 
her at all 
they would 
both go out 
of their 
minds. 

g oe 
I can’t tell 
you,’’ he 
evaded, 
backing 
away. “Phyl- 
lis, ’'m crazy 
about you, 
but some- 
thing stands 
between us.” 

He did 
not volunteer 
any more, 
and she did 
not ask any 
more. When 
a man _ says 
‘something 
stands be- 
tween,” isn’t 
that some- 
thing another woman? Of 
course ! 

As day succeeded day, Raymond retired 
farther and farther into his House of 
Usher upon the tarn of despair. And 
Phyllis was wounded deeply as a young 
girl can be wounded. Cheaply, she had 
worn her heart upon her georgette sleeve, 
and Raymond, manlike, had flicked it off 
like cigarette-ash on his cuff. 

As the fatal day approached Raymond 
wrapped around him, toga-fashion, the 
stoicism -of a young Socrates. He would 
return to town, to his own apartments, to 
die—he wouldn’t muss up Dr. Woodman’s 
manse, after all their hospitality! 

He had carefully avoided Banks and 
Browning and the rest, who, as by strange 
premonition, had as carefully avoided him. 
The faithful Green puttered in the empty 
apartment at the club. Von Seer’s first 
care, on coming to town, was to visit the 
eerie maison of the late Mrs. M. It was 


always 


closed: the shades were drawn, and there 
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was a large “‘to let” sign prominently thrust. 
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into the lawn. Enough. The servant had 
told the truth. 

With the diabolic nerve of a condemned 
criminal Raymond Von Seer counted off 


the hours and then the minutes of life. 
last day arrived. 


"THE 

Telling Green that he wished to be 
disturbed by no one, he locked himself 
his study and waited for his crossing of the 
bar. Green, fussy and worried as always, 
tried to get in, knocked, received no answer, 
summoned Raymond’s friends. 

Raymond looked at his unerring clock 
and his equally unerring watch. ‘There was 
not a split-second deviation. Both told him 
that he had exactly an hour to live, for it 
was just eleven. Raymond felt his pulse— 
fast and weak; doubtless his blood-engine 
was slowing down for the final missing and 
backfire of death. 

In the calm eternity’s threshold the 
vision of Phyllis was with him every mo- 
ment. Strangely, he could not think of the 
big moments of his love, but of the inimita- 
ble little things in their acquaintance ; 
how she had lost an oar on the river, and 
had almost upset the boat getting it; how 
she ate no butter or potatoes for fear of” 
getting fat; how beautifully she kept her 
hands; of the turn of her leg when he had 
flashed it for a moment as she sat upon the 
river bank; of the hair-pin that had fallen 
down her back to tickle her nearly into 
laughing hysterics; of her customary spell- 
ing of “customary” with two rs. 

His was to be a pleasant, dreamy passing. 

Awaré that the end of earth was at hand, 
Raymond glanced at his watch. Its hands 
were poised at 12:02. Rather stupidly, he 
lifted his eyes to the clock: 12:02. : 

A wild hope surged through his head. 
He leaped to the telephone and began furi- 
ously to shake the transmitter. After two 
thousand years the lazy girl answered. 

“What time exactly?” he howled. 


of 


is it 


Magazine 


“It’s just—12:03,” 
able answer. 

It was after midnight. ‘The fatal day 
had gone forever, and he was alive! 

Suddenly a furious knocking _ broke 
against the door. Wiping the perspiration 
from his face, Von Seer walked toward the 
door, and opened it. 

“Well,” said Browning, entering. “Think 
life’s worth while? Let me introduce the 
‘Mysterious Mrs. M.’”’ 

Bewildered, Raymond took a laughing 
lady’s hand. ‘This person certainly had the 
fortune-teller’s features, but she was young 
and pleasant, and merry, and there was no 
suggestion of death or disaster in her lively 
countenance. 

“TVhat was difficult?” scoffed Browning, 
in answer to his confused questions; “we 
simply had to jar you off your base,. you. 
know. Evelyn, here, has always wanted -to 
act—and when the Federal officers: pinc hed 
Bramaputra, the Oriental doctor, for faking 
without a license, certainly anyone could 
rent his queer outfit and his hired help. 
There you are!” 

“No,” exclaimed Raymond; ‘there I’m 
not, and I won't be anywhere until I find 
out—” he was at the telephone, shaking 
the receiver violently on the hook. 

Dr. Woodman answered. 

“Phyllis? Yes, she’s here—with a young 
man in the conservatory. I'll call her. 

With a young man, in the conserv atory ! 
The world went back to wearing black. . 

Then Raymond heard Phyllis’ 
She was not talking, but laughing. 

“Phyllis!” he exclaimed, passionately. 
“Something terrible nearly happened, but 
it’s over—and now there isn’t anything be- 
tween us. I love you—I’m mad about you 
—I want you to marry me— 

“Yes.” still laughed Phyllis, 
think it’s ; all just | too funny. ‘There’s a Mr. 
Banks here now: he came to tell me all 
about it—you crazy darling!” 


came the unbeliev- 


voice. 


“T will -I 











Delivery room in the 
Mutual exchange in 
New York City, where 
the theatres’ messenger 
boys deliver used reels 
and take out new ones. 
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The Middleman of the Movies 


IT IS HIS PARTICULAR BUSINESS TO 
BRING THE FILM TO MARKET, AND IN 
THE BRINGING HE MAKES MILLIONS 


By Alfred A. Cohn 


Author of “‘Waste,” “Harvesting the Serial,”’ etc, 


old and have an 
can think ‘way, 


F you are very, very 

excellent memory you 

"way back—almost a dozen years— 
when the ‘nickel show” insinuated its 
blatant front into the downtown district. 
Perhaps where you lived it reared its 
ornate head, adorned with screaming side- 
show art, on the site once occupied by 
Schmidt’s meat market or the erstwhile 
locale of Purdy’s dry goods emporium. 
Its advent may not have interested you in 
the least, particularly if you were accus- 
tomed to taking your dramatic sustenance 
in three-act doses at the Grand Opera 
House. But if you were young and a 
nickel meant chores and errands and wood- 
splitting, the flickering photographs were 
a Heaven-sent blessing. 

In either event you paid little atten- 
tion to the source of the entertainment. 

It is different now in some degree. To- 
day as you sit breathlessly while Cyrus 
assaults the walls of Babylon or the Maid 
of France scales the walls of Orleans, you 


are familiar with the actors, the director 
and the theater in which you are sitting. 
In fact you have a pretty fair knowledge 
of everything connected with the produc- 
tion except one important element; the go- 
between, the intermediary between pro- 
ducer and theater, is a total stranger to 
vou. Yet the business of the exchange— 
the middleman of the movies—is today 
one of the highest specialized pursuits ever 
developed, despite only a half dozen years 
and a beginning so humble that few voca- 
tions cowered among more abject sur- 
roundings. 

Through this middleman, so little known 
to the general public, passes monthly mil- 
lions of dollars—the millions spent by the 
poor and the rich, the meek and the arro- 
cant of all climes, for the civilized world’s 
chief means of recreation. The movie is 
the universal amusement, the one pastime 
that all races and peoples understand and 
enjoy. So the exchangeman will be found 
in Tokio as well as ’Frisco, in Cairo and 
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Hong Kong as well 
as in New York 
and London. 

Unlike its 
environments the 
exchange of today 
is housed in luxuri- 
ously appointed 
offices, but yester- 
day—less than a 
decade ago—w a s 
the golden age of 
the movie middle- 
man. ‘Today in the 
mad competition to 
get screen room for 
more films than 
there are screens, 
the middleman who 
grew up with the 
reels finds time oc- 
casionally to wal- 
low in memories of 
the past, when the 
demand for films 
exceeded the supply 
and the flood of 
jitneys promised an 
eternal flow. 

Those were the 


early 


days when the theater man came to the 
dingy little office of film jobber, deposited 
and 
“show” for an entire week under his arm. 


his rental fee 
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“‘Service,’’ Painting display signs for the theaters. 


took 


away his 


It was in those 
days, between 1905 
and 1910, before 
the advent of the 
‘features,’ when 
huge fortunes were 
amassed by the 
early birds in the 
exchange _ business. 
They throve like 
the proverbial green 
bay tree, just as the 
theater owners 
prospered to un- 
heard of extent. 

Then came _ the 
invading ‘‘high 
brows” with their 
artistic ideas and 
highfalutin plan for 
elevating the price 
of admission to a 
dime. Some of the 
exchangemen __ took 
their newly made 
wealth and quit— 
if they had not been 
forced to sell out 
previously to the 
“Trust.” Others 


dipped into the producing game and lost 
or made more millions, eventually having 
their photographs appear weekly in various 
journals adjacent to verbose interviews 














Film repair department. All films are inspected here after using. They are kept in enclosed metal cases, 


except those upon which the inspectors and repairers are actually working. 
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composed by bright 
young men _ whose 
parents had made 
the mistake of send- 
ing them to college 
instead of turning 
them loose on the 
world at 15. How- 
ever, this is an un- 
warranted economic 
digression and has 
little to do with the 
subject. 

Broadly segre- 
gated there are two 
classes of film mid- 
dlemen, the regular 
program exchanges, 
such as Mutual, 
Paramount, Pathe, 
Universal and Tri- 
angle, General Film, 
and the state rights 
dealers, the jobbers 
of big features, like 
“The Birth of a 
Nation,’’ “Ra- 
mona,”  ‘‘Civiliza- 





Not a great pe- 
riod had_ elapsed 
before motion pic- 
ture “theaters” had 
sprung up all over 
the country, chiefly 
in the large centers 
of population, and 
then came the ex- 
change. 

The first = ex- 
change was started 
by Max Lewis in 
Chicago in 1905. 
It was called the 
Chicago Film Ex- 
change and Mr. 
Lewis is still in the 
business in that 
city. A short time 
afterward the late 
“Pop” Rock, one of 
the founders of the 
Vitagraph, opened 
the first New York 
exchange. 

The first attempt 
to systematize the 








tion” and a host of 
others whose names 
are household 
words. 

T he exchange 
system is less than 
a dozen years old. 
Its forerunner was the film peddler who 
went from one show house to another with 
his film in a grip or under his arm. At 
that time, about 1903, the film in short 
lengths was chiefly employed as a “chaser” 
in vaudeville houses. ‘Iwo pioneers of this 
early stage of the film industry are George 
K. Spoor, president of Essanay, a million- 
aire many times over, and George Kleine, 
another Chicagoan, until recently head of 
the General Film Company. Spoor was 
the inventor of the “Kinodrome’’ project- 
ing machine, one: of the earliest in the 
market, and George Kleine supplied most 
of the films-for this contrivance. 

Then came the first real film plays, 
from Pathe in France and Edison in New 
York, and as a direct consequence of their 
advent, the birth of the ‘nickel show,” 
which later became the “movie.” The 
first “shows” were 500 feet in length 
and in duration about nine minutes. 


to the exhibitor. 


This is “‘Little Mabel, the Film Inspector.’? She inspects 

: the reel to see that it is in good condition before it is sent out the 
Every reel is inspected after every run. 

Mabel gets $25 a week for looking at pictures. She inspects 
about 100 reels a day. There are sixteen exposures to the . 
voot of film, so Miss Mabel passes on 1,600,000 picture in 
frames daily for Mutual. 


film business was 
the organization of 
Film Service 
Association, 
which the Edi- 
company took 
the lead. All of the 
companies in the producing field, with a 
few exceptions including Biograph, were 
in the Association, ten manufacturers in 
all. 

At that time the universal admission 
fee was five cents and the picture theaters, 
most of them in abandoned store rooms, 
had an average seating capacity of 200. 
As the entertainment lasted but nine or 
ten minutes, the house was filled between 
twenty and forty times daily, which ac- 
counts for the tremendous profits made 
by the owners of these humble places of 
amusement. ‘ 

In the beginning the exhibitor con- 
tracted with the exchange on a weekly 
basis for his supply of film, the price rang- 
ing from $15 to $35. 

The exchangeman’s profits were propor- 
tionately large and in many instances much 
larger than those of the owner of the pic- 


ture “palace.” The custom was to buy the 


son 
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film outright and then 
rent it -to the theaters. 
The price of new film 
ranged between 8 and 11 
cents a foot and 4 or 5 
cents a foot for the used 
film. The big exchanges 
sub-rented to the smaller 
exchanges and the most 
difficult task of the ex- 
changeman was to keep 
account of his profits. 
Some with _ restricted 
schooling made more 
money than they could 
count. 

As an instance of the 
big profits in the early 
days of the picture play, 
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I. Van Ronkel, owner of 
one of the first big ex- 
changes in Chicago, in- 
formed the writer that 
he paid the Lubin com- 
pany $80 each for five 
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prints of the Gans-Nel- 
son prize fight. Each 
one of the films yielded 
him a profit of $5,000. 
The pictures were faked; that is, the prin- 
cipals posed for the camera after the actual 
fight. Mr. Van Ronkel also likes to tell 
about a $25,000 profit on Pathe’s “Passion 
Play,” the first multiple reel subject im- 
ported, on a similar investment. Big 
profits are occasionally made on individual 
productions these days, but nothing in pro- 
portion to the general average of a decade 
ago. Also, the exhibitor paid more then 
than now for his films. Originally his 500- 
foot subject lasted a week, and it was not 
until 1909 that the tri-weekly change be- 
gan. This cost him between $40 and $50 a 
week and he was paying for only a 500- 
foot subject, while today he shows about 
50,000 feet a week. 

The formation of the General Film Com- 
pany about eight years ago was the biggest 
event in the history of the film industry. 
The General was a combination of all of 
the principal producing companies, and 
soon after its organization it began a cam- 
paign to control the industry. Practically 
all of the exchanges in the country were 
purchased and the General ruled the situa- 
tion with an iron hand. Private exchanges 
which did not want to sell out were soon 


comedy in sight. 


A view in one of Mutual’s Chaplin vaults, with 900 reels of Chaplin 
The vault will hold the films but not the money paid 


to see them. 


convinced that it was the part of wisdom. 
In nearly every instance the exchangeman 
took the General’s money and went to work 
for the ‘“Trust.” 

The historic battle by the independents 
against the General is alone a story worthy 
of more space than occupied by this article. 
Suffice to tell that those who began the war 
and waged it are now multimillionaires. 
while the once powerful General is but the 
shadow of its old self. Two of its strong- 
est producing units of the old days, Bio- 
graph and Lubin, are no more, and as an 
exchange it handles the sole product of but 
one manufacturer, Kalem. 

Two of the original independents were 
Carl Laemmle, now president of the Uni- 
versal Film Company and John R- Freu- 
ler, now president of Mutual, two of the 
most important film corporations in 
existence. 7 

Laemmle was an obscure clerk when he 
opened a nickel theater on Milwaukee 
avenue in Chicago in 1906. In three 
months he had made enough to open 
another. When a like period had elapsed 
Laemmle was operating an _ exchange. 
The fight on the General was caused origi- 
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total receipts for dis- 
tributing expenses. Some 
have allied organizations 
which help to finance the 
making of the _ picture 
play or serial. 

Universal is a closed 
corporation with 
Laemmle owning 48 per 
cent of the stock. But 
this is the producing cor- 
poration, and in addition 
this pioneer of the films 
owns an exchange system 
that has brought him mil- 
lions. ‘This system is said 
to control the exportation 
of American films. ‘The 
producing corporation 
was an outgrowth of the 
Independent Motion Pic- 
ture company, organized 
to produce films during 
the early part of the fight 
against the trust. 

Like Mutual, 
sal will take a _ choice 


Univer- 








A view of a corner in the supply department, where exhibitors can buy 
anything from a complete theatre equipment to a slide, and the multitude 
of advertising novelties you find in your mail box. 


nally by the levying of a royalty tax of 
$2 a reel on each exhibitor. 


Freuler was a banker in Milwaukee 
when he took over a theater to protect a 
small investment. In 1907 he was operat- 
ing the Western Film Exchange in that 
city, and this became the nucleus of a group 
of ten exchanges which were later amalga- 
mated into the Mutual Film Corporation. 
Mutual is the biggest distributor of film in 
the business and is said to have the great- 
est exchange system. It is said to do busi- 
ness with half of the approximately 16,000 
motion picture theaters in the United 
States. While about a year ago the ex- 
changes purchased film outright, nearly all 
of the companies handle it on a percentage 
basis now. ‘The General recently adopted 
the percentage system. 

With several of the large distributing 
companies, notably Paramount and Tri- 
angle, a certain fixed sum is placed to the 
credit of the producing unit upon delivery, 
with subsequent percentage of booking re- 
ceipts. Some of the exchanges, or releas- 
ing organizations, take 30 per cent of the 


feature and rather than 
put it out on the regular 
program will sell state 
rights for its exhibition. 
Immense profits have been made on some 
of these subjects by both concerns. In 
one instance a five-reel film on a much 
discussed topic which cost to produce less 
than $10,000, was sub-rented in one group 
of states for the sum of $175,000 merely 
on the publicity which had accompanied 
its New York showing. 

Paramount, one of the most successful 
middleman organizations in the country, 
was organized about two and a half years 
ago by W. W. Hodkinson. It was recently 
absorbed by the producing units whose 
product it had distributed. Its profits in 
two years are said to have run up in the 
millions. ‘Triangle, which came about a 
year later, was not so successful in a finan- 
cial way. As a result there was a disinte- 
gration of its exchange system last sum- 
mer, the branches in various large centers 
being sold to independent concerns. ‘The 
year also saw the defection of Kleine, Edi- 
son, Essanay and Selig from the General 
Film company and their participation in a 
new distributing system designated by the 
initials of the quartet: “K. E. S. EF.” 
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Vitagraph was left in control of the Gen- 
eral as well as its own system. Pathe, 
another big buyer and distributor, joined 
forces with the International Film Service. 
About two years ago William Fox created 
his big exchange system virtually over 
night. 

The financial coups in these 
times are made in the state rights busi- 
This consists merely of purchasing 
the right to show a production in one state 
or a group of states, the middleman in this 
instance making his own terms with the 
theaters after paying a flat sum to the 
original vendor. It is stated that one of 
the purchasers of the rights to “The Birth 
of a Nation” for a group of middle West- 
ern states paid $150,000 for the privilege 
and within a year cleaned up more than 
half a million dollars. ‘“‘Damaged Goods,” 
“The Spoilers,” “The Ne’er-do-well,” 
“Civilization,” ‘‘Ramona,” ‘Villie’s Punc- 
tured Romance” and “Purity” are said to 
have yielded large sums to the purchasers 
of state rights. With these large produc- 
tions it is customary to have a showing of 
the film in the nation’s largest cities under 
widely advertised auspices. ‘The longer the 
run, the heavier the yield in state rights, is 


biggest 


hess. 


the belief of the original vendor, so very 
often a run is forced in order to impress 
the buyer of rights for the “provinces ;” 
that is, the vendor is willing to sacrifice a 


considerable amount in theater rentals, 
large orchestras and much newspaper ad- 
vertising, in order to make the proper 
impression on the watching middleman. 
New York City is the natural market for 
state rights and the home of these speculat- 
ing middlemen is Forty-fifth street, nick- 
named “Celluloid Alley.” Here, like 
amiable crows awaiting the imminent de- 


mise of living meat, gather the brokers in 
state rights, eager to snatch up at bargain 
prices any pictures—the yellower the bet- 
ter—for distribution in the theaters which 
do not cater to “automobile patronage.” 
Just now the market in “birth control’ pic- 
tures is very brisk, with “white slavers”’ 
running a poor second after a _ too-long 
monopoly of the field. Some of these films 
are a flickering answer to the query: “Why 
are censors ?” 

Amateur producers also are contributors 
to this market, after the exchanges have 
rejected their effort. It’s a mighty poor 
film that cannot see the light of the pro- 
jection room via the state rights route. 

New York has an institution called a 
“Film Hospital,” where _brokendown, 
wornout, spavined films which have been 
retired from circulation are renovated and 
put into condition for the state rights 
market. 

‘The state rights business has grown to 
such proportions that there are now main- 
tained in this country about one hundred 
exchanges under this banner. 

From the crudely operated, unsystematic 
methods of a few years ago the reputable 
exchange has become a highly efficient 
business. It has its corps of salesmen 
trained not only in the principles of good 
salesmanship but also to give individual 
service to the patron, all to the end that 
the theater-goer shall see his product under 
the best possible conditions, thus helping 
the theater owner, himself and the ex- 
change as well. ‘lhe publicity depart- 
ment, equipped with trained writers and 
artists, gives its best also to the exhibitor, 
and efficient methods in attracting the film 
enthusiast to the theater are the most im- 
portant factor in the keen competition. 











The exchange of today 1s housed 
in luxuriously appointed offices. 

















A Little Lesson in Spanish 


Like her Spanish forebears of 

the early Californias, Marin 
f Sais lives a lot of the time in 
the saddle. 


OUCH a spur 
to your Span- 
ish, folks, and 
let’s hear how close 
we can come to it. 
Now then: 
Marin Sais. 
Mah-reen Sah-ees. 
Bully! We got it the 
first time sure ’nough, didn’t 
we? Let’s all move up to 
the head of the class and kiss the 
professor—good-bye. 

She—Sain-yoh-recta Mah-reen Sah-ees, not the professor— 
is a descendant of one of the finest old Spanish families of the 
early Californias, and herself was born on the Rancho Olompali 
in Marin County, just acrosse the bay from San Francisco, all 
among the brown-cheeked Marin hills. Her father was a Span- 
iard, her mother an Englishwoman. Miss Sais was educated: at 
Notre Dame, San Jose, and Notre Dame, Santa Clara, her pur- 
pose being to bend her gifts to an operatic career. Histrionic 
ability displaced this aim, however, and upon graduating she 
gained experience in stock companies. Afterward the pictures 
claimed her. 

Miss Sais first appeared before the camera for Vitagraph 
(Eastern) for a short period, then played six months with Bison 
101, and now for six years has been doing successful leads— 
chiefly adventurous, dramatic and emotional parts—under the 
Kalem banner. Among her best known interpretations were in 
“The Girl from ’Frisco,” “Stingaree” and ‘“The Love Pirates.” 

Miss Sais is an exceptionally skilled horsewoman. 
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When Helen 


Does baby like STAR OF RAILROAD PLAYS 


um moosic? Oh, 
well, not so 
awf'ly much. 


HIS is not a Helen’s Babies 
story, it’s a Helen’s Baby 
story, which is much more interesting, because 
it’s true. 

Not a great many folk even knew that Helen Holmes, 
“movie” heroine of railroad romance, was married, let 
alone had a baby. You didn’t, did you? Baby’s ten 
months old now and something of a buster. She adopted 
it. And rechristened it—her, that is—Dorothy Holmes 
McGowan, because Helen’s director, J. P. McGowan, 
is by way of being her husband. 

In the filming of the first chapter of the serial “‘A Lass 
of the Lumberlands” in northern California the plot called 
for an infant in arms, who with its mother is supposedly 
drowned in the blowing up of a log jam with dynamite. As 
babies, unfortunately or otherwise, are not made to order at 
twenty-four hours’ notice, the Holmes camp was stumped all 
among the redwoods, till Helen herself had an inspiration. 

“T know what we'll do!” she effervesced. “J. P., you 
order the car and we'll motor into Eureka and—” 

“Ves,” growled the husband of Helen, “and ?” 

“And rent a baby!” gleed the wife of Helen’s hus- 
band. 

Well, McGowan called the car and obeyed orders. 


Q? 


By George Craig 





Rented a Baby 


SEARCHED FAR, FARED WELL ; 
Helen, Helen! That’s 


. ' —e : not the way to hold 
“We had a dick—a mischief of a time find- baby ! Pon Marl to 


ing one,’ confides Miss Holmes. ‘There really do it very much 
were plenty of babies but they were all . better in the apple tree 
‘encumbered with mothers, and it seems scene, dear lady. 
that mothers have a way of sort of want- 

ing to keep their infants at home, 

which is very curious. But at last 

success climbed up on our running- 

board. We heard of a mother 

who had a darling girl baby and 

was in such straightened circum- 

stances that she might consent 

to lend it away. 

“She did. She was a 
dear mother. She did 
even better than that a 


little later, after Baby had 

‘appeared successfully’ in ‘Lumber- 

lands’ and I " had fallen heels-over-head 

in love with the ~~ cunning mite. She tearfully 

let me adopt the darling, and so now she’s mine and her 
name is Dorothy Holmes McGowan. 


| “Tsn’t it lovely?” 
Lg Incidentally Dorothy Holmes McGowan can act. Folks 
who don’t act fail to connect for any great length of time 
with the studio. If you saw the opening chapter of ‘A Lass 
iy of the Lumberlands” you must have marveled at the insouciance with 
which she lay upon her mother’s bosom when the dynamite blast blew up 
the log jam. That was Dorothy. Act? Well, some! 
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Mays and Mayers 


FACTS 


AND NEAR-FACTS ABOUT 


THE 


GREAT AND NEAR-GREAT OF FILMLAND 


By Cal York 


HE big leveling “drive” in the film indus- 

try continues. The latest big combination 
is that of Pathe and the International Film 
Service, owned by William Randolph Hearst. 
Hereafter one organization will market the 
product of both concerns and where two film 
newspapers grew before, but one unreels now 
and its name is Hearst-Pathe. There are 
rumors of other amalgamations and it is very 
likely that financial necessity will drive several 
large companies into mergers before the spring 
floods begin. The 
Famous  Players- 


sonality. Mr. Goldfish of the Goldwyn Cor- 
poration is the person who jingled the tempting 
shekels. 


ORMA PHILLIPS is coming back to the 
screen after a long vacation. The former 
star of Mutual Girl serial has signed a World 
contract and is to be featured in five-reelers 
for that company. Miss Phillips has been 


among the absent ones for about two years. 


T this writing 





Lasky-Morosco union 
did not stop with an 
amalgamation of the 
producing concerns 
but kept right on and 
absorbed Paramount, 
their releasing or- 
ganization, which 
constitutes by far the 
biggest step yet taken 
in the big “drive.” 


T has been a long 

time since screen- 
goers have gazed on 
the reflection of Mar- 
guerite Snow and the 
announcement of her 
participation in the 
first George Cohan 
photoplay should be 
received with some 
degree of welcome by 
her many friends. 
Miss Snow will have 
the part of the sten- 
ographer in the gum 
factory which figures 
sO prominently in 
“Broadway Jones.” 
Work on the film was 
started early in Janu- 
ary. 


HEY can’t hold 
out forever. 
Meaning, in this in- 
stance, that Jane 





Tyrone Power 
and a number of 
actors and actresses 
who went to Guata- 
mala to film exteriors 
for a scheduled elabo- 
rate production of 
“The Planters,” are 
still in the spiggety 
republic. Others who 
sailed away with the 
company, including 
Director John Ince, 
have returned to Cali- 
fornia to file suit 
against the Nevada 
Motion Picture Cor- 
poration. Another 
litigant is Edith Ster- 
ling, who was to have 
played the lady lead. 
Since their return 
Guatemala has 
slumped in movie 
picture circles as a 
locale for anything 
but banana raising 
and comic revolu- 
tions. 


ALLIE REID 

has returned to 
Hollywood after as- 
sisting in the birth of 
a new movie theater 
in Denver and leading 
a grand march or so 
in the Rocky Moun- 








Cowl, heroine of 
“Within the Law,” 
“Common Clay” and 
other successful stage 
plays, has agreed to 
lend her presence to the shadow stage and 
allow the folks at Shullsberg, Hannibal, Wash- 
ington Court House and Ashfork, to look upon 
her tears and weep with her celluloided per- 
84 


tain region. 


This is the lamp post that fell on Charley Chaplin and sent 

him to the hospital, this photograph having been taken by 

our staff photographer just three (3) minutes before the 
accident occurred. 


ARGARET IL- 

LINGTON, one 
of the few remaining 
unfilmed stars of the 
legitimate stage, is having that flaw in an 
otherwise brilliant career remedied. Jesse 
Lasky signed Miss Illington at the usual fabu- 
lous salary and she is now engaged in speech- 

















less histrionism at the Lasky studio. Her first 
photoplay will be “The Inner Shrine,” by Basil 
King. Channing Pollock dramatized it. 


REIGHTON HALE, hero of serials, is 

now a musical comedy star. He has the 
leading role in “Oh Boy!” a newcomer to 
musical Broadway. He sings five songs dur- 
ing the course of the show, quite a change 
from Iron Clawing and Laughing Masking 
and Snow Whiting. 


LGA PETROVA was the heroine of a 

real fire which destroyed most of the 
Colonial studio in New York during the course 
of her last Metro picture. That is, she was the 
heroine, if that is a good designation for the 
heaviest loser. She sustained the loss of furs 
valued at $30,000, but she and her maid escaped 
with all the diamonds belonging to the actress. 
Wyndham Standing, who was playing with 
Mme. Petrova, was injured painfully when he 
jumped from a window to safety. 


HIS month’s medal is awarded to the 
press scrivener in Los Angeles who sends 
out the tidings that the 
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AXINE ELLIOTT, the beautiful, has 

come all the way from France to be 
filmed by the Goldwyn company, the concern 
which will star Mae Marsh and Jane Cowl. 
Miss Elliott was the predecessor of Edna 
Goodrich as the leading lady in Nat Goodwin’s 
domestic multiple-reeler and is credited with 
being very wealthy. During her acting days 
she was rated one of the most beautiful women 
of the stage. 


OM MIX, for years a Selig cowboy-star, 

has “joined on” with Fox in Los Angeles 
as a director-actor. Victoria Forde, his lead- 
ing lady, accompanied him. They will “do” 
western comedies. 


T’S a sorrowful task but a news chronicler’s 
job frequently is tinged with gloom; and 
though there’s sadness in his hearrrt there’s a 
smile on—well, what we started to report was 
the recent marriage of Mae Murray, of Follies 
fame, pouty lips and Paramount pictures. The 
Lasky lady became the bride of Jay O’Brien, 
a well known civilian luminary of the Great 
White Way, who goes in for first nights and 
- is known to all the traffic 





name of the ancestors of 
Miss Myrtle Gonzales 
“has been a by-word in 
the Golden State ever 
since there was a Califor- 
nia.” Thus far no libel 
suit has been filed by the 
existing Gonzaleses. 


HARLEY CHAPLIN 

nearly brought about 
an epidemic of heart fail- 
ure among his financial 
backers late in December 
when he sustained an acci- 
dent during the filming of 
his newest comedy, “Easy 
Street.” In some manner 
a trick lamp post fell on 
him and he was severely 
cut about the nose and 
forehead. He was rushed 
to the hospital, where his 
wounds were dressed, and 
it was two weeks before 
he could resume activities. 


UMORS are afloat 
that Douglas Fair- 
banks, the_ effervescent 


personality who has _ be- 
come a popular majority 
of the Fine Arts studio, 
would quit the triangular 








cops on Broadway and all 
that bally stuff, y’know. 
The nuptials were solem- 
nized, as the papers say, at 
the Lasky studio in Holly- 
wood. The honeymoon 
tour was in the direction 
of the San Bernardino 
mountains, where some 
exteriors were to be filmed 
for the bride’s next photo- 
play. 


OWARD~ ESTA- 

BROOK, the hand- 
some young gentleman 
who solved the Mysteries 
of Myra, has become a 
director. As such his first 
engagement is with Mo- 
rosco and Vivian Martin 
is his star. 


AIL KANE has be- 

come a Mutual star, 
so has quit her place in 
Laurette Taylor’s “Harp 
of Life” company for a 
bungalow at Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. Miss Kane, 
whose screen appearances 
have been confined to 
Equitable and World pic- 
tures, is understood to 








concern for a better job in 
the near future. It has 
been admitted on all sides 
that Doug has received 
offers that would put him in Charley Chaplin’s 
fiscal class and those on the “inside” would 
not be surprised to see him vault over into 
another lot early this summer. Fairbanks is 
now.in New York making several photoplays 
under the direction of John Emerson. 





From mystery screen roles to musical comedy 
star is some jump, but Creighton Hale made tt. 


have signed a contract 
which calls for a salary of 
$57,000. Quite a _ nifty 
situation. 


FEL GRANDIN and Darwin Karr have 
been engaged to play the leading parts in 


a new serial titled, ““The Lure of Gold.” Miss 


Grandin recently appeared with Maurice Cos- 
tello and Mr. Karr was at Essanay. 
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K ENNETH CASEY, who will be remem- 
bered by pioneer film fans as “the Vita- 
graph boy,” comes back to the mercury lights 


after a long session in vaudeville 
abroad. He spent some time in 
London and South Africa. ~He 
left Vitagraph in 1913. Ken- 
neth’s reappearance will be made 
in Petrova’s latest and perhaps 
last, Metro picture. 


EORGE FISHER, for a long 

time with the Ince filmers at 
Inceville and Culver City, Cal., 
is now a*member of the Mary 
Miles Minter company at Santa 
Barbara. Fisher’s best work was 
done in “Shell 43” and “Civiliza- 
tion.” 


NOTHER Inceite of long 

standing, Louise Glaum, has 
transferred her _  affections—if 
vamps are endowed with that 
attribute—to the confines of the 
Lasky plant. With the newly 
acquired Petrova and the lissome 
Louise on the same lot, the in- 
genues and juveniles will be in a 
bad way. 
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Marie “Tillie’’ Dressler is now 
a star in her own comedy com- 
pany, valued at two millions. 


LORA FINCH, it is reported, is to have 


her own company. 


ND J. Warren Kerrigan, the handsome 
and the great unwed, has also organized 


himself into a corpo- 
ration with the assist- 


Miss Finch starred in 
the first problem of the Answer Man: “Is 
Flora Finch John Bunny’s wife?” 


ARGUERITE COURTOT has taken her 
duds from the Famous Players dressing 
rooms and moved up the river to Yonkers. 


In other words, she has joined 
the Arrow company, one of the 
producing units of Pathe. Mar- 
guerite will be missed by the 
Famous fans. 


HE second release of the 

Mary Pickford corporation, 
“The Pride of the Clan,” was 
first known as “The Lass of Kil- 
lean” and as such was printed as 
a short story in PHotopLtay. An- 
other PuHotopLay short story, 
“Her God,” played by Gail Kane, 
has been rechristened “The Red 
Woman,” prior to release. It 
was one of Miss Kane’s early 
Equitable vehicles. 


ONROE SALISBURY, the 

Alessandro of “Ramona,” is 
Margarita Fischer’s leading man 
at her San Diego studio. Mr. 
Salisbury recently played the lead 
in “The Eyes of the World,” a 
picturization of Harold Bell 
Wright’s best seller of that name, 
by the Clune studio. 


OT content with a “Hall of Fame” for 
photoplay films, William Fox is credited— 


or blamed—with a plan to erect a statue of 


“Cinema, the Tenth Muse,” on some unoccu- 


pied site in New York. Annette Kellerman to 
pose for it? 


Or Bill Farnum? 





ance of New Orleans 
capital. Oscar Apfel, 
former director gen- 
eral for Fox on the 
Coast, is to be his 
mentor. According to 
the official announce- 
ment, the first Ker- 
rigan release is dated 
next September, by 
which time there is 
an excellent chance 
for the public to for- 
get the name. 


IRGINIA PEAR- 

SON, Fox vam- 
pire, is another who 
is preparing to launch 
herself ‘as a separate 
star, and she is to be 
aided and abetted by 
her husband, Sheldon 
Lewis, of “Iron Claw” 
repute. Valeska Su- 
ratt is also reported 
to have quit vamping 
for Fox. Well, the 





LMOST forgot 

to record the 
financial activities of 
Marie Dressler. It’s 
a two million cor- 
poration bearing the 
name of the comedi- 
enne and there are 
contemplated a dozen 
two-reel comedies. 
J. H. Dalton, husband 
of Marie, is to handle 
the business end and 
the films will be re- 
leased by Mutual. 
Next! 


3 

INIFRED 
KINGSTON 

just couldn’t think of 
playing opposite any 
other hero, or may- 
be they offered her 
more—at any rate, 
she is now getting her 
mail at Fox’s western 
studio, just like Dus- 








fewer vamps, the 
fewer wrecked homes 
and hearts. 


When not in range of the camera, Bessie Love sits in her 
dressing room and weaves Indian baskets. 


sounds and looks nice. 


Anyhow, it 


tin Farnum, whose 
desertion of Morosco 
was noted in this de- 
partment last month. 
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UITE an interesting piece of news this 
month is the fact that no new author or 
dramatist joined the Lasky staff within the 
last thiry days. 


eta RALPH INCE has joined the. 


Goldwyn forces after officiating at the 
filming of “The Argyle Case” in which Bob 
Warwick makes his _ lone-star 





ORLD-BRADY recently ac- 

quired two excellent stage 
stars in Mary Nash and Olive 
Tell. Miss Nash has already had 
her screen debut in a Pathe fea- 
ture entitled “Arms and _ the 
Woman,” but hitherto Miss Tell 
has been unscreened. Do you 
remember that wonderful kissing 
picture in PHotopLay about a 
year ago in which Lou-Tel- 
legen was the kisser. Well, Olive 
was the kissee, so she isn’t 
quite a stranger to PHOTOPLAY 
readers. 


IS stage play “Justice” hav- 
ing declared a moratorium, 
or something to that effect, Jack 
Barrymore has returned to the 
green lights. He is to do “The 





ro debut. 


NOTHER recent directorial 

change switched William 
Nigh from Metro to Fox. 
Mr. Nigh will direct one 
of the companies at the Los 
Angeles studio. Edward Carewe 
has also retired from Metro and 
it was reported that he would 
form his own producing company 
with Mabel Taliaferro as topliner. 


OIS WEBER signed a con- 

tract with Universal the last 
of 1916 that makes her the 
highest salaried director in mo- 
tion pictures. But she must re- 
main with that company for 
several years. The contract was 
signed in Chicago. 








Lone Wolf,” by Louis Joseph 
Vance under the direction of 
Herbert Brenon, for a Selznick 
release. 


T seems apropos to mention briefly the fact 

that Lionel Barrymore has just expended 
the sum of $18,000 for a new home in one of 
New York’s ultra-suburbs. Merely to show 
that the movies pay. 


ILES WELCH is supporting Frances Nel- 

son in a new Metro film play “One of 
Many” which will enjoy the distinction of 
having been directed by a press agent. Arthur 
James, head of Metro’s publicity department 
is making it his 


Some necklace that Edna 

Goodrich wears! You almost 

Sorget to notice her new thin- 
ness. 


ORRY now that the monthly 

prize has been awarded. It 
should have gone to the racon- 
teur in the employ of Mr. Fox 
who gives us the salient points of 
the new Theda Bara contract. As detailed by 
this talented narrator, the document has a life 
of three years, during which Miss Bara must 
not show her face to the public; must not show 
herself in a theater, attend. a Turkish bath, 
permit photographs to be taken of herself by 
kodak fiends, and must use an invisible net on 
her limousine windows through which she 
may observe but cannot be observed. (This 
curtain, narrates the author, is the product 
of a relative residing in Egypt.) We 
are also informed 





maiden effort. Are 
other publicity men to 
emulate him? 


ABEL TALIA- 

FERRO, so we 
are told, has invented 
a contrivance for 
“muting” the barks of 
a dog. It is a button, 
so we read, which 
fastened about the 
neck of the canine, 
presses against his, or 
her, larynx when 
barking, thus soften- 
ing the bark, we are 
informed, to the very 
gentle consistency of 
a cricket’s chirp. 
Miss Taliaferro 
would obtain undying 
fame could theater 
owners be induced to 
purchase these imple- 





that Miss Bara signed 
the contract without 
a tremor and that she 
is to be screened soon 
“in the shadow of the 
Pyramids, the scene 
of Miss Bara’s child- 
hood.” Which leaves 
us with just enough 
breath left to state 
that from what we 
have seen and heard 
of the shadows of the 
pyramids, they’re not 
much like shadows of 
Cincinnati. 


DNA GOOD- 
RICH, one of 

the former Mesdames 
Nat Goodwin, has at- 
tached her signature 
to an American con- 
tract and will become 








ments for those who 
insist upon reading 
aloud the subtitles. 


“Pegay’’ Snow has been away a long time, so her return 
to the screen in George Cohan’s film debut will be awaited 
with interest. 


2 — a colleague of in- 
genue Minter. She 
has appeared for Las- 
ky and Morosco. 
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LANCHE SWEET is no longer a Lasky 
star. A two-year engagement with that 
company came to an end with the beginning 
of the new year and at this writing Miss Sweet 
has formed no new affiliation. The increasing 
cost of stars is excellently exemplified in the 
Lasky engagement of this star. Miss Sweet 
signed her first year’s contract at $350 a week, 
it is said, a $100 raise over her salary with 
the Griffith organization. The second 
year it jumped to $750 and at this 
time Miss Sweet is said to value her 
services at $1250 weekly. And yet 
there are legitimate stage actresses far 
inferior to Miss Sweet as a screen 
attraction who are being paid 
more than that. 


jm 
or 
a 


LLAN DWAN is no longer 
Norma Talmadge’s direc- 
tor. It is said that he 
will take the direction of 
Lillian Gish in several 
independently produced 
features. Miss Gish is 
now in New York. 


ARSHALL NEI- 

LAN, now a Lasky 
director, chaperoned a 
company headed by Sessue 
Hayakawa to Honolulu, di- 
rectly after the holidays, and 
Rollin Sturgeon, a recent ac- 
quisition to the Lasky staff, 
took a company headed by 
Theodore Roberts to the na- 
tional capital. The inference is 
that soon there will appear 
Lasky pictures with Waikiki 
and congressional scenes. 


$2 PICKFORD is 
back on the talking stage. 
She has a part in “The Wan- 
derer,” playing in New York, 
in which Nance O’Neil is star- 
ring. Others in the cast famil- 
iar to the devotees of the 
shadow stage are Pedro de 
Cordoba, William H. Thomp- 
son, Macey Harlan and Flor- 
ence Reed. A regular movie 
cast. 


ONSTANCE COLLIER is 

another screen star who is 
gracing the footlights on 
Broadway. She is playing 
with Thomas A. Wise and 
Isabel Irving in “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” follow- 
ing an extended tour of Canada. 


OSCOE ARBUCKLE has his own studio 

now. The location is Santa Monica, Cal., 
and that municipality is taking a keen interest 
in the new fun cannery. Joe Schenck, who 
recently became familiar to the film world by 
his marriage to Norma Talmadge, is Roscoe’s 
financial backer. 


Yes, it’s Edith 
Storey and 
she seems to 


like the California midwinter. 
What? Oh, just water. 


W. GRIFFITH and the Philadelphia 

e North American have been indulging in 

an ink feud over the merits of “Intolerance.” 

According to the newspaper it has none and 

the producer’s money proffered for advertis- 

ing space was rejected by the newspaper. All 

of which is good advertising for the “prov- 

inces” to say nothing of the effect on the 
citizenry of the Keystone metropolis. 


EW YORK motion picture directors 
now have a lodge of their own, a 
“studio” of the parent organization which 
has been in existence in Los Angeles for 
about two years. It is a secret order and 
Gee! what they don’t do 
to the stars when they get 
together. Allan Dwan is 
Director of the New York 
lodge, J. Gordon Edward, 
Assistant Director; J. 
Searle Dawley, Secretary; 
and Joseph Kaufman, 

Treasurer. 


NEW actorial com- 
bination has been 
effected at the Morosco 
studio and in their next 
filmplay Louise Huff and 
House Peters will be co- 
starred. 


HARLEY RAY is said to 

be contemplating a retire- 
ment from the Ince studio. 
Indications point to another 
case of starfever. It’s a 
mighty poor star that can’t at 
least plan a company of his or 
her own. 


HE Frohman Amuse- 

ment Company is to film 
George Bronson Howard’s 
novel “God’s Man,” which re- 
cently was the cause of a 
heavy damage suit, a New 
York magistrate getting a 
judgment from the publishers 
on the ground that the book 
libeled him. 


m ER HUSBAND’S 
WIFE” has been re- 
vived on Broadway and the 
cast looks like another “all- 
star” movie cast. It contains 
the names of Eugene O’Brien, 
Henry Kolker, Marie Temp- 
est and Laura Hope Crews, 
all of whom have starred in 
photoplays for various film producers. 





HE Bishop Potter property, in New York, 

served in “Gloria’s Romance.” New pur- 
chasers object to a girls’ school next door, and 
the educators reply that they can be no more 
annoying than the taking of Billie Burke’s 
adventures. And the Supreme Court must 
decide. 





Shapely Shirley 


The artist houses 

Miss Mason in 
midnight 
pajamas. 


ELL now, 

she’s right 

easy to look 
at, this sometimes shad- 
owesque, sometimes re- 
vealatorily (Ouch!) tighted 
sister of none others than 
Viola Dana and Edna 
Flugrath whose perfectly 
good name is Leonie Flu- 
grath but whom the Mc- 
Clures metamorphosed 
into “Shirley Mason.” 
Parse that sentence if 
you dare! 

It is plain that on this 
page she is inhabiting 
pajamas, but why the 
artist should think it 
pertinent to polish her 
off with the stove brush 
remains a mystery. We 
should consider such a 
performance imperti- 
nent. What do you think? 

We have no reason to sus- 
pect Leonie, that is to say 
Shirley, of taking to ink 
baths, or indulging in 
lampblack massage, so why 
should—Oh! maybe they 
were too thin the art—the 
art—artist 

Excuse. 

Anyway, we’d hate to have 
to hunt for Leonie-Shirley in 
a strange house in the dark. 
We should prefer: infinitely to 
do our searching on the next 
page. There the young lady 
may be observed flirting with 
a parabolical curve. What? 
Yes, yes, that’s quite correct ; 
look it up. And did you ever 
glue your eye to a daintier 
dive, a more delicately en- 
trancing flip 
through the 


of the Sins 


DON’T THINK HER 
DAINTINESS IS MEAN — 
SHE DOES HER SIN- 
NING FOR THE SCREEN 


air into the passionate 
bosom of the deep? But 
in the almost equally 
charming lounge pose we 
certainly should sue the 
photographer man who 
hitched that hay rake 
onto us for a hand. 
That’s a real live 

tip to you, Shirley 

Mason; eat. it 

up. 

Our little 
lady of the 
midnight 
pajamas 
and dou- 
bled -up 


somersault 
and delicate 
dive and lure- 
ful lounge - on- 
the-sands is not 
quite sixteen summers in the 
bud, and everybody who knows 
her in and about the studios is 
banking on her to blossom forth 
into a very beautiful Thespian 
flower indeed. She is playing 
now in ‘The Seven Deadly 
Sins.” 
When the narrator, who is a 
grave and middle-aged male in 
whom the love of loveliness 
still clingeth to the stalk, paid 
his call at the McClure studios 
he found Leonie-Shirley-Flu- 
grath-Mason skipping rope 
radiantly, a youthful actor in 
khaki turning at one end and 
another in messenger boy 
uniform at the other. Turn- 
ing it darned fast, too. 
“Child, child!” alarmedly 
cried the grave and middle- 
aged narrator, “stop it, slow 
down, cease, 
give heed 
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and quit; you will crack your heart organ in four places 
at that pace. (She was very lovely to look upon, and 
the love of loveliness still clingeth to the stalk.) 
Twenty silver bells of girlish laughter 
pealed out in mockery—but the skipping 
stopped. And we sat down on the bogus 
wall of a false castle and had speech. 
Whereupon your narrator learned 
many things, because it has been 
ordained’ since the rare 
June days of Eden that 
the youngest woman , - Ss ultra - modern 
shall be wiser than the At } ety \ ‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
oldest man. Ask the | : ress.’ Instead of wal- 
woman if you do not lowing through 
believe this; she will tell the Slough of Despond and get- 
you it is so. ; ting horribly muddy and all, 
This is some of the talk that came out of [| cross it in a biplane. 
hiding while we sat on the doubtful wall “I consider it a ver-r-ry 
of that make-believe castle deep in the  gr-r-reat pr-r-rivilege to play 
studio wilderness: in support of really great 
“T am not quite sixteen, but sweet never- stars like Ann Murdock 
theless, don’t you think? and Holbrook Blinn and 


f 


“Jumping rope is good exercise One Nance O’Neiland H. B. / 
should alw ays Warner and Charlotte 
take exercise Walker. They do their 
that is fun. parts so well, you know, y 

4 


“T am play- really. 
ing a feminine “No, I am not 
Pilgrim in subject to stage 
what my direc- re fright. I have As Personal 
tor says 1s an been on the D inventory : 
stage al-l , One ah-there 
somersault; 
one au revoir 
dive; one won’t- 
you - come - and 
swim - with - me 

pose. 


# 


o ~~ 


my 1-i-f-e.”’ 





Into this Lady Sybil began to weep. 


On the Brink of the Prussic 


By Gordon Seagrove 


Draw i b 


nh 2 


S 


EDITOR’S NOTE: There have been many 
photoplays written in which the father dis- 
covers his long lost daughter or the mother 
her long lost son in time to save them from 
death. The author of the following, who 
expects to be hanged for it, unless the 
judge proves to be his long lost father, 
feels that all the possibilities haven’t been 
gotten out of this situation, that the pho- 
toplaywrights in using it in nearly every 
other release haven’t gone far enough, and 
with a prayer on his lips submits the 


following: 
|. Heaveho Castle rang for Nettie her 
favorite servant of ten years’ standing. 
“Nettie,” she commanded, ‘‘my tub.” 
Nettie disappeared, presently reappear- 
ing, as servants will, with a large wash 
basin which she deposited at Lady Sybil’s 
feet. Into this Lady Sybil began to weep. 
the tears falling first from her right eye 
then from her left, and sometimes from 
both. 
Lord Croup bent forward tenderly. 
“You feel bad” he said with piercing 
intuition. Lady Sybil nodded and then, 
feeling Lord Group’s unspoken query, she 
lifted her head. 


ADY SYBIL before the grate fire in 


y 


. Duchess de Pontneuf 


Quiioon H al l 


Lady Sybil... 
Lord Croup 


.mistress of Heaveho Castle. 

her lover. 
an adventuress. 
Arthur 


PRRs 6 cnn his faithful servant. 
Nettie ...servant in Lady Croup’s employ. 
Oswald janitor of Heaveho Castle. 
flassan el Whoop... 


James 


.a religious fanatic. 


“I was thinking of the dear childhood 
days,” she explained. 

Lady Sybil was telling the truth. 
Though she had married well, though she 
wanted for nothing, though she hadn’t 
written home for 18 years or seen her 
family, the dear old days came back to her. 
She remembered with a glad beating of 
the heart her old father and how he had 
often beat her with the wagon tongue; 
her older sister who had pulled out all her 
baby teeth and tossed them to the hens. 
She remembered two brothers and how they 
cut off her hair to sell to a furniture store 
that they might have smoking tobacco and 
a third who used to amuse himself by burn. 
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Pulled out her baby 
teeth and fed them 


ing off her eyelashes with the end of his 
cigarette. She remembered too her mother 
and how she had rocked her to sleep with 
a smart right to the jaw, and her uncle 
who stole her pocket money. Of course 
then life had seemed very bitter, and later 
had come the great family split; but now 
after 18 years she longed to see them all 
again to hear their voices. She felt that 
she would give Heaveho Castle itself just 
to walk again into her father’s tattoo shop 
where she and all her family had been 
tattooed with some mark of distinction. 

“Come, dry your tears,” said Lord Croup 
suddenly, ‘“‘we have work to do.” ‘To any 
one who knew Lord Croup this would have 
been surprising for he hadn’t heard of such 
a thing for months. 

“Forgive me,” cried Lady Sybil en cas- 
serole, “I have let my longing interfere 
with the big project at hand. You mean 
the Great Ruby?” 

Lord Croup nodded. Upon the Great 
Ruby he and Lady Sybil had set their 
hearts. A beautiful jewel it was, worth 
the price of a truckload of eggs. Legend 
had it that an American salesman, demon- 
strating a patent opener had gouged it from 
the eye of an Indian idol. Of course re- 
ligious fanatics swearing revenge had 
chased him all over India, parts of 
Nebraska, Kansas and the middle western 
states, through the mazes of Valparaiso 
(Ind.), over England a couple of times, 
through Rome and all the places mentioned 
in Cook’s. 

But although they had killed the sales- 
man and twelve others who were reputed 
to have had the jewel at one time or an- 
other they never obtained the priceless 


blood-red stone. Lady 
Sybil herself had owned 
it once, but one mysterious 
night it mysteriously dis- 
appeared into the hand of 
some mysterious person 
whose name until tonight 
was a mystery. 

“The Duchess de Pont- 
neuf has that jewel!” said 
Lady Sybil “and tonight 
she comes here with 
Camembert.” 

“In all probability,” 
added Lord Croup, ‘“Ca- 
membert will have it in 
his rear pants pocket. The 
thigg is how are we to get it.” 

Lord Croup looked askance. ‘This is 
very difficult to do, but Lord Croup was 
a man of determination. 

“It is all arranged,” said Lady Sybil, 
“tonight when Camembert and the Duchess 
arrive here it will be as guests at a swim- 
ming party at Heaveho Castle.” 

“But none of them can swim,” demurred 


Lord Croup. 


to the hens. 
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She remembered how her father had beat her 
with the wagon tongue, 
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Lady Sybil turned 
deathly pale. 





“Tt would do them no good if they 
could,” purred Lady Sybil who held all 
the purring records for Heaveho Castle, 
East Sussex, Cholmondeley Road, Gaftot- 
shire Commons, West Tottenham, S. E. 

Lord Croup looked dubious. He was 
good deal of a dub anyhow. There was 
a mute query in his eyes. 


“Because,” said Lady Sybil, “I have 
filled the swimming tank with prussic 
acid !” 

“My Gawd! Not that!?” 

“Yes, within two hours after they ar- 
rive here they will be dead. So too 
James Au Jus, Camembert’s man and 


Nettie and Oswald my trusted hirelings.” 
I have provided them all with bathing 
suits—and they will all take the plunge at 
a word from me.” 

“Good!” said Lord Croup, who had re- 
gained his savor faire; it is the only way 
we can be sure that no one will know that 
we have the jewel. But how are we to get 
the ruby—you have forgotten to tell me 
that ?” 

Lady Sybil explained: “I shall send 
the guests to their dressing rooms first and 
you will follow later. As Camembert 





emerges from his dressing room you will 
sneak in, rifle his pants, get the jewel and 
then meet me in your swimming suit at the 





On the Brink of the Prussic 
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pool. There [ will give the word and 
everyone will plunge in—except you and 
me.” 

“Excellent. But what of Hassan El 


Whoop? Supposing he should be on our 
trail with his miserable kris? Not for the 
world would I be a merry Kris mess.” 

‘That is the chance we must take,” said 
the woman, “perhaps we can persuade him 
to take the plunge also.” 

“What a wonderful tender woman you 
are,” cried Lord Croup pressing her to his 
bosom “and after the jewel is ours, ah—” 

He was silent, dreaming of the glad 
honeymoon in Staffordshire West Sussex- 
ford, East .Moreland, Gaffordman Peat 
Boggs, East Claffordshire Highlands, 
Squart, N. W. 

There was a smile of triumph on Lady 
Sybil’s face as she met Lord Croup in the 

corridor, his dressing robe around him. 

“They are all outside waiting—in bath- 
ing suits,” she purred. “I have not seen 
them but I heard them talking. And I 
heard too the glad gurgle of the prussic 
acid. You have the jewel?” 

Lord Croup nodded, “I found it close 
beside his plug of tobacco,” he said. “But 
what of Hassan El Whoop.” 

“He is here!” 

“Here. Then our plan is ruined!” 
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No, he feels that he has us so safely 
in his hands that he can play with us a 
while—and so he has consented to swim ; 
is even now putting on his suit.” 

“Then let us go!” 

And arm in arm they went into the great 
room where within the next ten minutes 
five (5) people were to go to their deaths 
in the reeking pool of prussic acid. 

As they entered Hassan El Whoop ap- 
peared in another entrance smiling a sin- 
ister smile. Nervously Lady Sybil ad- 
vanced and gave the word for the guests 
to throw off their robes. ‘They obeyed, the 
duchess de Pontneuf, Camembert, his man 
Au Jus, Nettie, Lady Sybil’s maid, Oswald 
the janitor, Hassan El Whoop and Lord 
Croup. 

You could have heard a pin drop in the 
silence that followed. You could even 
have heard a 1,000 pound safe, or a ton 
or two of scrap iron and Lady Sybil turned 
deathly pale. 

For on the right shoulder of the Duchess 
de Pontneuf was a picture of a washing 
machine, done in blue and green! 

On the left shoulder of Camembert was 
an etching ‘“The Cleaners” done in red and 
brown! 

On the left leg of James Au Jus was 
a needle engraving of Venus shaking hands 
with Ty Cobb! 

On Nettie’s bosom was a wagon wheel 
worked in yellow and blue! 

On the patriarchal chest of Oswald the 
Janitor a green smokestack belched red 
smoke and a couple of coves in dark purple 
twittered beneath his chin. 

Lady Sybil clapped her hands to her eyes 
then looked again. 


Upon the breast of the ferocious Hassan 
El Whoop was tattooed a double exposure 
of the City of Detroit and a Ford. 

And even upon Lord Croup’s clavicle was 
the picture of a green bell tolling out 
sonorous notes done in rich blue! 

Everything came back to her—the child- 
hood days—her father’s tatoo parlor— 
and she knew! 

“Sister!” she cried to the 
Pontneuf. 

“Brother!” she breathed to Arthur Cam- 
embert. 

“Brother !” 
Au Jus. 

“Mother!” she exclaimed and fell on 
the bosom of the aged Nettie. 

“Father!” she sobbed and fell on the 
bosom of the aged Oswald. 

“Brother!” she murmured and fell on 
the bosom of Lord Croup. 

Weak with joy, she turned to confront 
Hassan El Whoop, ‘‘Uncle!” she cried in 
amazement, ‘“‘you here!” 

“Yes Sybil,” he murmured _brokenly, 
“but I never dreamed that it was you.” 

“Nor I,” cried Sybil, “the author has 
been very good to us reuniting us all after 
18 years. And to think that had you not 
bared your bodies you might have been 
dead in yon tank of prussic.acid! Oh how 
thankful I am that father’s tattoos are the 
kind that don’t come off.” 

She wept brokenly for several minutes 
then her eyes brightened. How small the 
world was! 

“Come father,” she cried happily taking 
Oswald’s arm, “come beat me with the 


wagon tongue as you did in the dear old 
long ago.” 


Duchess de 


she also breathed to James 


The High Cost of Filming 


I'TY the poor producer ! 
taking away from him a lucrative 
market, the war has so raised the cost of 
production that his burden is becoming in- 


In addition to 


creasingly heavy. Pretty soon he will have 
to charge more for his pictures or cut the 
salaries of his players. The cost of white 
paper is an additional hardship as it has 
imposed a severe handicap to the film 
press agents and proportionately left less 
for the latters’ victims to feed the hungry 
waste baskets. The producer has suffered 


keenest in his laboratory where all chemicals 
have gone skyward. For instance, hydro- 
quinone developer which cost 90 cents a 
pound before the war now sells anywhere 
from $7.50 to $9 a pound. Metol, which 
is also used for something or other, has gone 
from $4.50 to nearly $100. Dyes, plates 
and other necessary paraphernalia have 
made proportionate advances on a variety 
of excuses and as a consequence the poor 
producer hardly knows where next sum- 
mer’s steam yacht is coming from. 
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THE GROWING NEED OF THE FILM PRODUCERS 
FOR THE WRITER WITH IDEAS IS DEMONSTRATED 
BY THE WELL KNOWN PHOTOPLAY EXPERT 


Capt.Leslie T. Peacocke 


LD books, with com- 

plicated plots, and, 

for the most part, 
character studies; and old, 
time-worn stage plays have 
had their day. Most of 
those with any semblance 
of plot worthy of film pro- 
duction have been  pro- 
duced. 

A number of these have 
made good film plays and 
have netted good returns to 
the producers, and, again, others have 
proved heavy financial losses. For some 
time past there has been a rush on behalf 
of the manufacturers to secure the film 
rights of books and old stage plays, and 
fanciful prices have been paid for such 
rights. In many cases crass ignorance has 
been displayed in the buying. To quote 
a case in point. 

A few months ago an _ independent 
director filmed a version of one of Charles 
Dickens’ novels. This was brought to the 
notice of the managing director of one of 
the large film producing companies and 
he was informed that there was likely to 
be a big demand for Charles Dickens’ 
works as feature films. The film magnate 
immediately sat down and penned the fol- 
lowing historic cablegram: 

To Charles Dickens, London, England. 
What is the lowest price you will take for 
the motion picture rights of all your books? 

(Signed ) 

President and General Manager, 
———Film Corporation. 

This is not cited as a joke. It is an 
actual fact. And to make it better, when 
the film magnate was informed that the 
eminent author had been dead many years 
and that there was no copyright on any 
of his works, he merely shrugged his shoul- 
ders and expressed the opinion that they 
couldn’t be of much account or the author 
would have reserved the motion-picture 
rights. 


Peacocke, 


since then, 








HIS is the first of a new 
series of instructive arti- 
cles by Captain Leslie T. 
well 
Photoplay Magazine readers 
because of his 
Photoplay Writing” 
appeared in this magazine 
last year. Times have changed 
and are 
changing; but Captain Pea- 
cocke is keeping abreast of 
the procession. 
new series now. 


This will show you why 
there has been much at 
fault in the film business. 
It has been largely in the 
control of financial poten- 
tates with scant knowledge 
of literature, art or drama- 
still tic values, and to whom 
fiction is pure childishness. 
The Stock Exchange quo- 
tations and the scare heads 
in the daily newspapers 
satisfied their taste in the 
reading line. They had, for the most part, 
made their fortunes in commercial pursuits 
and invested part of their capital in the 
motion picture business when any sort.of 
production was avidly seized by a public 
greedy to be amused by the new and cheap 
divertisement. 

But the public is more discerning now. 
[It is becoming more difficult to please 
every day. It has been satiated with adapta- 
tions from plotless books and stage plays. 
It is becoming restless and bored at the 
similarity displayed in the plots of the 
stories. The old-time thrills—the falling 
over cliffs; the automobile accidents; the 
fighting in barrooms and over stairs; the 
impossible holding-up by one ‘bad man” 
of fifty armed men; the sick child and the 
dying mother and drunken father; the 
overacting of heroes; and the heavings of 
bosoms out of corsets by overwrought fe- 
males have lost their powers to thrill. 

But, right now there is coming a vast 
change over the whole film industry. The 
big financial heads of the business are now 
mostly superior, educated men and _ they 
are delving more closely into matters ; they 
are discovering that the foundation of the 
business ;—namely, the stories, and their 
working out, has been largely in the hands 
of a limited number of writers. The public 
has long recognized this and many com- 
plaints have been made and much _ has 
been written on the subject. 

The business managers of the producing 


known to 


“Hints on 
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companies have been slow to grasp the fact 
that their scenario editors and staff writers 
cannot continue to grind out so-called 
“original” photoplay plots, at the rate of, 
sometimes, two a week, without displaying 
a similarity of ideas and style. Being men 
of business and not writers themselves they, 
perhaps very naturally, were under the 
impression that those that made a business 
of writing were capable of grinding out 
“original” plots to order, and at so much 
per plot. 

And then, again, the directors of pro- 
ductions have had, for a long time, things 
pretty much their own way; and many of 
these gentry have insisted on writing the 
scenarios themselves. Some 
have proved capable, but 
how many more have not? = JF 
Egotism has played a large 
part in this. ‘There has 
been a satisfaction in view- 
ing on the screen, “‘Written 
and Directed by John 
Snooks ;” a satisfaction to tion. 
themselves alone, in the 
majority of cases, because 
the manufacturers and the 
public have had to suffer ; 
the one through the pocket 
and the other through a 
growing wonderment that good money 
should be allowed to be spent so lavishly 
and to such little purpose! 

But now the business heads of the pro- 
ducing concerns have woke up and have 
begun to find out that there are brains all 
around them; that all the original plots 
in the world are not contained in the 
craniums of the professional writers. ‘They 
have also discovered that it is not reason- 
able to expect their scenario editors and 
their staff writers to supply “original” 
stories ad lib. They have also awakened to 
the fact that old books and plays have 
not the drawing power they anticipated, 
and that a strong, “original” photoplay, 
exploiting a popular “star,” well directed, 
and scenarioized by a competent continuity 
writer, is the best money-maker ; and that 
the whole base of the structure depends on 
the strength of The Story, no matter from 
what source it may emanate. 

The best known money-makers have been 
original stories ; many of them by unknown 
writers; and the biggest financial losers 
have been adaptations from books and 


paltry sum. 


article about 


you have an original 
plot, don’t sell it for a 
According to 
Captain Peacocke, it is worth 
at least $100 a reel—$500 for 
a complete five-reel produc- 
Are you selling your 
ideas too cheaply? 
what this expert says in this 
“giving away” 
the children of your brain. 


stage plays. I have seen ridiculous prices 
paid for the film rights of books and stage 
plays that contained such scanty plots that 
most free-lance scenario writers would be 
ashamed to submit them in synopsis form. 
I have been forced to adapt some of them 
with disgust and despair, knowing full 
well that out of “nothing” there could be 
little gain to either the producer or my- 
self. And at the present moment there 
are hundreds of books and plays for which 
big money has been paid that will never 
see the light of the projection machine. 
The hard headed business men who control 
the film industry know all this now, to 
their cost, and many a big scenario depart- 
ment upheaval has fol- 
lowed, resulting in, as I 
have long prophesied, an 
urgent and growing need 
for the free-lance writer. 
This upheaval is not 
affecting and will not af- 
fect, the scenario editors 
or staff writers, except to 
their benefit. They are not 
being called upon to grind 
out original stories by the 
ream, as formerly. Those 
who are thoroughly com- 
petent are being better 
taken care of by the firms that employ 
them than in the old days when the 
“Writer” was looked upon as either an 
abnormal crank, or a necessary evil! Their 
lines of work are different, however. 
‘The scenario editor is now only expected 
to read and pass on all ’scripts submitted 
to the scenario department. But his judg- 
ment is not alone taken as the final one 
before a story is purchased. ‘There is more 
care being taken in the buying of material. 
The scenario editors’ relatives and friends 
do not receive preference over the out- 
siders, as was, unhappily and frequently, 
the case in other days. The business heads 
of the various concerns are reading these 
days and more readily grasping what con- 
stitutes the plot of a good photoplay. They 
are not relying entirely on the judgment 
of others, neither are they relying entirely 
on their own. Many heads are now being 
called into consultation before a ’script is 
purchased. Writers’ works are not being 
gauged on the reputations of the authors, 
but on the strength of the stories sub- 
mitted. To deviate from this course now 
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would ensure 
facturer. 

The staff writers are now being brought 
into closer contact with the directors, and 
their main duties are the working of the 
stories into /ogical continuity ; and embody- 
ing such suggestions as the directors may 
advise; also adapting into scenario form 
the various books, plays, playlets, maga- 
zine stories, or stories in synopsis form that 
have been purchased from _ free-lance 
writers. Occasionally, of course, they may 
be asked to evolve a story to exploit some 
particular star, but not so frequently as 
before. 

Nearly all the old-time 
are working under far 
better salaries than for- 
merly and their services 
are inestimable to the com- 
panies for whom they 
work. Adaptations are dif- 
ficult and it requires 
patience and knowledge to 
work out a scenario into It 
good, logical continuity 
these days. 

Some of the companies 
have a staff writer attached 
to each Director and they 
work in conjunction ;—by 
far the most sensible plan, because, after 
all, there is nothing like good team work 
to ensure success. “wo heads are always 
better than one, and the director will know 
better than the writer the personnel of the 
actors he intends to use in a production and 
the locations he will be able to procure, 
and will be able to suggest many things 
that the writer might not forsee. 

So, you see the staff writers are even 
more valuable to the companies than when 
they were merely hack writers endeavoring 
to grind out “original” plots at a mere 
pittance a week, and scouring their own 
brains, (and other peoples’) to supply an 
impossible demand. 

A great many “Readers” are also being 
employed by the various companies to 
assist the scenario editors, and_ these 
“Readers” are being selected from the 
better known free-lance writers. They will, 
undoubtedly, be the staff writers of the 
future. In fact, the majority of the staff 
writers at present employed have first been 
employed as “Readers” and gained much 
of their practical knowledge of scenario 


bankruptcy to the manu- 


Staff Writers 


HE subject of the next of 

Captain Peacocke’s arti- 
cles in this new series of 
helpful stories on filmplay 
writing will be on the sub- 
ject of “Logical Continuity.” 
will deal with 
phase of the photoplay build- 
er’s art as evolved from the 
crude methods of an earlier 

day. 
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writing by the reading of ’scripts sub- 
mitted by free-lance writers and by watch- 
ing the staff writers at work in the scenario 
departments. 

So, you see there are many plums yet to 
be picked in the scenario orchard. ‘There 
is always room for those with brains and 
perseverance, But the aspiring one must 
have both. A good original plot will 
eventually find a market; and the market 
is open. Far more open than most free- 
lance writers think. Your own fault if 
you accept a ridiculous price for your 
original plot. Remember that $1,000 has 
been paid for the film rights of many 
books that contain little or no plot what- 
ever. Then why should you 
be willing to accept $25 
for a plot that will make 
a splendid five reel produc- 
tion? 

Scenario writers can only 
blame themselves for the 
.small prices paid for their 
original photoplays. 
Twenty-five dollars a reel 
is not an adequate price for 
a well worked out script; 
vet hundreds are still will- 
ing to accept that price. 
That was all very well 
in the old days when fifteen or twenty 
scenes were deemed sufficient in the work- 
ing out of a story. That only entailed 
a few hours work, and I, myself sold many 
scripts at that price ;—aye, and for ten 
and fifteen dollars, too, and deemed it good 
picking ;—but things have changed mate- 
rially the last few vears. Strong, original 
plots are becoming harder and harder to 
find each day and the producing compa- 
nies know now that the success or failure 
of a production depends more on the 
strength of the story than on anything 
else. 

If a writer is offered, say, $25 a reel 
for a story. it stands to reason in the first 
place that the company offering it must 
want that story, and that same company 
will, in all likelihood, have paid $1,000 or 
more for the film rights of a book or stage 
play with probably not nearly as good a 
plot for film production as that embodied 
in the photoplay for which it now is offer- 
ing a paltry $25. Moreover, a fair sum 
will have to be paid to a staff writer for 
the scenario adaptation of the book or 


a vital 
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play. Therefore, it is apparent that if a 
company needs your story at all, it will, 
sooner than lose it altogether, pay an ade- 
quate price for it; particularly if the 
scenario is worked out in good logical 
continuity. 

Now, I maintain that $100 a reel is only 
a fair price these days, and any writer 
who accepts less for a photoplay with a 
strong original plot is extremely foolish. 
Also he is helping to spoil the market for 
all other writers. 

If you have, let us say, a diamond ring 
that is properly valued at $100, would you 
sell it to the first person that came along 
and offered you $25 for it? The chances 
are that you would not, unless you were in 
straitened circumstances and it was abso- 
lutely vital to make a quick sale. ‘Then 
why should you sacrifice the child of your 
brain for one-fourth of its proper value? 
You may argue, of course, that hitherto 
you have found it difficult to sell your 
photoplays at all. even at the small price 
mentioned, but things have undergone a 
radical change in the film industry of late, 
and it has now come to the point that if 
you have a story that is wanted by a film 
producing company, it is wanted by that 
company just as badly as you need to dis- 
pose of it. 

The main fault with most writers is that 
they do not study the photoplay market 
sufficiently, and scripts are being hurled 
at companies that do not suit their policy 
at the moment. ‘The various companies 


are exploiting stars of their choosing, and 
they are invariably in the market for 
vehicles to suit the players they are ex- 
ploiting. So writers should study the 
conditions of the companies and figure out 
the best market for their scripts. 

In an early issue I am going to tell, as 
far as 1 honestly know, the best way to 
sell your photoplays; giving my own per- 
sonal experiences in that line and the ex- 
perience of others who have seriously taken 
up photoplay writing as a business. 

A great deal has been and is now being 
written on the subject of writing photo- 
plays—a lot dealing with technique and 
other complicated matters;— but what 
we all need to use is a little common 
sense! ‘There is a good market at the 
present moment for good photoplays; and 
if you have a good one you should be 
able to secure a good price for it. If you 
don’t, you are a bad merchant. If your 
product is not good, the chances are you 
won't be able to sell it at any price; but 
if you receive an offer for it you may 
readily conclude that it IS good. There- 
fore, being so, it is worthy of a good 
price. ‘That’s logic. 

Now, I do not want you to think that 
I am jollying you along and trying to 
make you feel good. I am giving you 
absolute facts, as I know them to be. There 
is a big demand, right now, for good origi- 
nal photoplays with strong plots, and, 
therefore, a needl growing stronger every 
day for the free-lance writer. 


Arrived: the Screen Athlete 


HF is not the intrepid juvenile who leaps 

from skyscraper to trolley, and from 
liner bridge to ocean depths, or climbs the 
steep sides of buildings without benefit of 
rope or aiding arm to rescue the imperilled 


heroine. Far be it from such. The most 
exciting thing he does is to sit in the 
dimmed pit of the movie theater and watch 
the efforts of others, the while neglecting 
his duty to the gridiron, the track and the 
athletic field. 

The first complaint of this new ‘‘men- 
ace” comes from the faculty and athletic 
coaches at Yale. They declare that the 
screen has provided a new indoor sport for 


the undergraduates that is proving a posi- 
tive danger to the success of Varsity ath- 
letics. So serious has the situation become 
that official cognizance of it has been 
taken by the Yale Alumni Weekly which 
says editorially: ‘It is in the upper classes 
that the lapses (in participation in sports) 
begin to occur, and students not equipped 
for serious competition for varsity teams 
and too often lured by that growing in- 
door sport of attending the ‘movies’ begin 
to neglect their physical needs. There is 
a difference of something like 10 per cent 
between the freshmen and ‘the upper class 
participation in sports.” 





HE was some doll and when 
she turned on her eyes and 
said she had decided to be a 
star, she was as 800d as made 


The Big Fade-Out 


HERE IS THE GENUINE ATMOSPHERE OF 
OFFICE AND “LOT,” REPRODUCED BY A NEW 
CHRONICLER OF THE STUDIO’S REAL LIFE 


By Harry L. Reichenbach 


Illustrated by May Wilson 


OT if I live to be older than some of 
N the original plots we bought this year, 
will I ever forget the look she gave 

me when she stepped into my office. 

She had those baby brown eyes Robert 
Chambers writes about and she certainly 
knew how to get the most out of them. 

She took an inventory of myself, the of- 
fice, my new desk set, the litter of unfin- 
ished papers and unanswered letters, and 
then condescended to talk to me. 

“T’ve decided to go into the movies,” she 
said. 

“Good,” I comes back at her, “now get 
some manager to decide the same way and 
you got it unanimous.” 

She hated me for that. I knew she 
would. But I knew from the minute I set 
my eyes on her that I was destined to love 
her. 

I want to tell you about her. 

She came from some tank town in Ken- 
tucky where women are worshiped like 
white elephants in Siam, and she expected 
me to get right down on my knees and hand 
her a two years’ contract. 

Well, I guess I surprised her. 

“What have you ever done outside of 
breaking hearts and patronizing drug 
stores,’ I cracks. 

“Not a thing in my whole life,” she 
comes back, ‘‘but live for my folks. ‘Fa- 
ther’s broke now—he was awful rich, and 
he made it awful easy for me—I want to 
do something for him now.” 

Boy, her eyes were working! Talk about 
your busy little bees: that gal’s eyes had 
the proverbial one-wing paper hanger with 


Preston 


the hives standing still on strike picket 
duty. 

Every time she shed a ray of hope my 
way, I wanted to go out and assassinate 
Maude Adams and scuttle Bernhardt’s ship. 
I know an actress when I see one. I’ve 
seen a few—that’s why I am sure I know 
one when it comes my way. 

Here was one. Any time / believe any 
woman, I know they are on the level. I’ve 
been slipped the old heart pang so often 
my blood pump is full of pores. I’ve grown 
so sympathetic for myself, I can’t even look 
at my face in the mirror without sobbing. 

I’ve been a big, good-natured boob. All 
my life I sought the one girl who could 
give me happiness—and thought I found 
it in some girl in every picture—but always 
the old heart pang. 

So I’d grown hard. I hadn’t been in love 
with a girl in a month. I was off the 
stuff ; I'd been walking around women like 
as if they was a body of water; but here 
was the supreme essence of loyal honesty. 

I could picture her going down to the 
Woolworth Building and sending a picture 
of it to her mother. I knew her thoughts 
were the highest. But I was at a loss about 
spilling my opinion. 

If there is anything that gives a dame 
the grand old hammerlock on a guy, it’s to 
let her know he did the Rome thing for 
her. ‘Never tip a dame you love her. The 
minute you do, she begins looking around 
for a harder problem. 

Well, Edith appealed to my fancy. I 
must of loved her, for I told my married 
sister about her the first thing after the pea 
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‘*I’ve decided to go into the movies,’’ she said. 


soup that same night. Edith was to come 
back the next day, and if Rip Van Winkle 
had a good night’s rest during his twenty 
years, | had a bad one that night. 

We were casting a picture that week. It 
was to be’ a big dramatic thing, named 
“The Rail Rider’s Mystery,” and we 
needed a type just like Edith for the lead- 
ing she-role. I decided she would fit it, 
and the director made a test of her. 

Maybe I ain’t lucky, but I’m smart. 


As far as success and luck and hunches 
are concerned, if it was raining soup I’d 
have a fork—but on advance judgment, the 
old perspicacity stuff, the dope, as they 
say—I’m the seventh son of a seventh son 
and a fourteenth daughter. 

Well, Edith was cast to play the part of 
the young loveress in “The Rail Rider’s 
Mystery” and I tell you, I never want to 
go again through such a hell as she put me 
through. 





*‘Good,’”’ I comes back at her, ‘‘now 


Fade-Out 
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Some women don’t use their heads for 
nothing except to keep their collars on. 
Some women would not think for fear of 
getting a bruised brain. Edith thought a 
little bit. She thought she had to stand for 
everyone in the studio making love to her, 
to hold her job. 

From the time she got there in the morn- 
ing until she took the cold cream off at 
night, some Romeo was hanging around. 

George, the property man, fixed up her 


get some manager to decide the same way and you got it unanimous.” 


dressing room like the Della Robia at the 
Vanderbilt—and didn’t put none of the 
junk he bought on the expense account. 

Bob Stonner, the heavy man, used a 
policy of attrition. He just hung around 
her till she let him take her honie one night. 
She gave him the air as soon as she got to 
the front door—but he’d won his point. 

I can remember that night like it was the 
night the gas house burned down and 
father let me stay up to watch it. 
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It was one of the big nights in my life. 
I was waiting at the front door of her 
apartment house when she comes tripping 
around the corner with this heavy guy 
sewed on her sleeve. It can’t be bulldur- 
ham when I say that I was just about will- 
ing to slip myself the old adios. I felt so 
weak I wanted a pass to the Old Men's 
Home. 

When I see her slip him the old good- 
bye, as nonchalantly as a conductor cop- 
ping a jitney, I wanted to go right into 
training for Jess Willard’s title. 

“That guy stands like a broken leg,” says 
I to myself, and struts up with the hand- 
some smile on my face. 

When I see Edith smile and her eyes 
grow bright, I knows I am the Huyler boy 
and start to pull the big stuff right away. 

“Look, Edith!” I begins. “I want to 
make a couple o’ contracts with you: one 
for life to handle my future, and one for 
two years to handle yours—what do you 
say?” 

“Dick,” says she, “don’t spoil it all.’’ 

If a guy can os ak a woman’s illusion by 
asking her to marry him, what sort of a 
misdemeanor would he commit if he 
her a five karat engagement ring? 

“What do you mean, spoil it,”’ I says. 

“Dick, come on up to the apartment, I 
want to talk to you. You've been so good 
to me, [ got to tell you something. I want 
to break it gently—I’m married.” 


gave 


AN you imagine anyone breaking ¢hat 
news gently ? 

I stumbled up two flights of steps and 
flopped down on a settee. 

I could see Edith slipping away, and 
me with a couple of glass arms. 

“Dick,” she said, ‘‘don’t look so sad. I’m 
not in love with him. I am only married 
to him. I want you to listen to me now.” 

I listened. I[ could just imagine how a 
guy feels when the warden comes to take 
him to the electric divan at Sing Sing; and 
just as he reaches the chair, he gets a ten 
minute reprieve. 

“T married, Dick, only 
father. He wanted me to, all my life I 
wanted to please my father. When he 
picked out one of my boyhood companions, 
[ simply went ahead and married him— 
and I’ve been living a lie ever since. 

But what was the use of pulling the old 
stuff? She didn’t love him—never had— 


to satisfy my 
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and if she ever learned to love anyone, 
from where she sat, it would be the guy I 
shaved that morning. 

I only touched the ground three times on 
the way home. 

{ wanted to stop in at every drug store 
and tell her how happy I was. ‘The tele- 
phone booths all had welcome mats in 
front. But I went on home and did ten 
good hours in the timothy. 


1)! TH cleaned up in the picture, and I 

booked her with the Famous Author’s 
Film Company for four weeks, to play in 
“Who Is Your Daughter.’ 

Pat Abrams, the director of the organ- 
ization, tried to tell her how good she was, 
and she gave him the same sort of consider- 
ation Tammany gave Sulzer. Every man 
at the studio w Mie to write a story around 
her life—but she would not listen to it. 

Granville Burton, the famous screen star, 
told her she was just the kind of girl he 
was looking for to play opposite him, in his 
big production of ‘Romeo and _ Juliet.” 
Then he asked her to dinner. She listened 
to everything but the eats thing. She was 
certainly con proof. 

didn’t miss many days without seeing 
her for a few minutes till two weeks after 
she finished the “Who’s Your Daughter”’ 
picture. I had a date to call on her at her 
house, but when I got there, I found a note 
not to wait; she was spending the evening 
with some friends—friends that would go 
and tell her mean old husband all about her. 

“I got to meet a lot of my home town 
folks,” she confided to me the next day. 
“They don’t—any of them—think I am 
really working in the picture, so I show 
them the photographs of the scenes. I ‘want 
them all to know I am really on the 
screen.” 

“How big a town do you come from?” 
[ asks her. 

“Why, Louisville!” she answers. “It’s 
about over a hundred thousand people.” 

“And do you have to take each one of the 
hundred thousand out some night for din- 
ner to prove you’re working?” 

She pulled the first sympathy stuff I see 
her use. 

“Why, 
mean.” 

“No, I ain’t mean,” I says, “I ain’t a 
bit mean, I only wanted to know if you 
gotta keep on wearing yourself out telling 


Dick,” she pouts, “your awful 











all the hicks that come east how good you 
are. You know Edith, you ain’t over the 
fence yet—you’re still jumping.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by over 
the fence,” she says, ‘but I got certain obli- 
gations. David Stillson would go back to 
Louisville and say I was stuck up and suc- 
cess was making me forget my friends and 
all that, and O! Dick, | “don’t want that to 
happen.” 

‘Fer the Lord’s sake,” says I, “you don’t 
want to keep me half way to the top of the 
Singer building while you’re demonstrat- 
ing to the natives of the twelve southern 
states how good you are, do you?” 

“Now Dick, you let me work out my 
destiny,” she pulls, and I do a long hike to 
my family heather, feeling like a bell buoy 
on a summer day in the Sargasso Sea. 


[F Edith was trying to carry the glad tid- 
ing to everybody from Louisville, she 
could have done it in the time she spent. 
When she got to the studio one morning, the 
director told her to go. home and take a 
nap ; she was doing the gay lights too much. 

“No, Mr. Dietrich, I have not been run- 
ning around,” she said, “but two friends 
from Louisville came to my home last night 
and said that Mae Kingsley had told them 
that a friend of hers said he had met a 
party in New York who knew I only had 
extra work and these parties told someone 
who told Mae’s friend and I sat up till 
after two o'clock telling them about my 
work, and then we went out and | met 
Howard Breed, another fellow from Chat- 
tanooga and points West, and they made me 
go up and show him all the still photo- 
graphs.” 

“But didn’t you tell them you had to get 
to the studio by eight o’clock ?” queried 
Dietrich, his goat going fast at the punk 
alibi. 

“No, of course not, Mr. Dietrich, but 
you know I can’t have my friends at Louis- 
ville thinking I am a back drop or piece of 
scenery—now, can [?” Edith stood with 
tears in her eyes and Dietrich melted. 

“No, you can’t have them thinking you 
haven’t got Ethel Barrymore lashed to the 
mainmast, but listen, little girl”—Dietrich 
was of the lovable old school when every- 
one’s interests was his; his Wallack and 
Booth days came back and he saw the little 
beginner, her trials, her anxiety to impress 
everyone with her immense importance— 





The Big Fade-Out 
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“You don’t have to tell them how good 
you are, when the picture you just finished 
will be playing some swell theatre in your 
Louyville purty soon. Then you can look 
the whole one lung town in the face and tell 
the half cylinder folks that what they see 
they must believe, or go to Hot Springs for 
their eyes.” 

She turns to me. ‘Have you ever been 
under suspicion, like? When everyone who 
looked at you sort of thought you were an 
interloper ?” 

“Have | been under suspicion,” I ex- 
plodes. ‘When haven’t I been? Why,’ 
I cracks, “I been so suspected that I got 
to distrusting myself and had to hide my 
own money from me. But it didn’t hurt me 
none; I just went along and _ proved 
myself.” 


NE night she calls me on the phone and 
says Dode Browning from Nashville, 
Was in town and was going to South Amer- 
ica the next day, and that he wanted her to 
go to dinner with him, and then meet some 
swell people from Atlanta. That girl was 
more important to the twelve Southern 
States than they are to the Democratic 
party. There wasn’ anyone south of the 
Mason and Dixon Line she didn’t mean 
everything and all to, and she never dodged 
one of them. 

Her line of talk when she called me up 
run like this: 

“Dick, dear, I simply gotta go out to 
dinner with him! He’s been a friend of 
my Aunt Lizzie’s cousin ever since they was 
little girl and boy, and the last thing Aunt 
Lizzie said to him was that he see me and 
find out if I was dressed warm enough for 
the cold spell.” 

“Well,” I asks her, “how long is it going 
to take him to find out?” ‘There was a 
catch in my voice and everything. 


“Now Dick, don’t be silly. I won’t be 
with him over a few hours.” 
Gosh, I thought, she must have some 


bunch of clothes on if it will take her three 
hours to tell him about it! 

I promised to call her at ten o’clock and 
she promised to be there. 


And 
And the 


BU [ she wasn’t there when I called. 
she wasn’t there at eleven. 
next day she pulls the big alibi. 
Dode knew someone who had been run 
over by Charles Frohman’s automobile and 
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he was going to have her meet one of Froh- 
man’s biggest directors. And she met him: 
Sylvester Steigen. When I think of Edith 
sitting around talking with that guy, I 
want to do a tight rope act on the third rail 
of the subway. 

Maybe you don’t know Steigen. Well, 
if he ever had two ideas at once, the gov- 
ernment would raid him for an unlawful 
assemblage. 

Because his pa played pinochle 
Frohman’s pa once upon a time, Frohman 
kept the whole family working. Sylvester 
couldn’t stage a foregone conclusion, but 
he could jabber. 

He’s got more color in his conversation 
than a Portuguese native at her aunt’s 
funeral. 

He can sell himself to anyone. 

He sold himself to Edith. 

She fell like a peal of thunder—and the 
first thing she said to me when I saw her 
the next day, was: 

“Dearie, I’m going in a Frohman show!” 

I tried to fade out, but it wouldn’t work. 

“Who’s putting you in it?” I asks. 

“Why, Mr. Steigen!’’ she pulls. 

Right then I could have been the world’s 
greatest acrobat. I wanted to do nine flip- 
flops from a standing start. 

“That guy? He couldn’t put you in a 
suffrage parade!” 

Edith’s face 
know all about 
anyone in the 
know. 

“Listen, Edith ;” I was more emphatic 
than I’d ever been. “If a guy makes you 
a promise, and he means it, he’s willing to 
write it down for you. If he’s muscle 
bound, walk away from him like as if he 
was a pest house ; get me?” 

She was sure I was cynical. Thought 
I’d lost my faith in humanity and all that, 
and I had to work hard to convince her. 

“Listen, Edith,” I sobs, “if you get five 
per cent of what you are going to be 
promised in the next few weeks, you’ll have 
enough to start a picture company of your 
own, and you can have Dave Warfield play- 
ing small parts for you.” 

I wasn’t making any impression. “Go 
on,” I continues, ‘“‘go on and be a boob. 
Don’t take no receipts when you pay any 
bills, and whatever you do, if any guy asks 
you to let him hold your purse for a minute 
to fool a friend, let him hold it.” 


with 


She wanted to 
Can’t you believe 
business, she’d like to 


dropped. 
him. 
show 
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ICK, I am going to Atlantic City,” she 

says one day. “Mr. Steigen is going to 
take me down: to see the opening of ‘lhe 
Blue Pathway.’ He says I am so inexperi- 
enced it will do me good to watch the dress 
rehearsal.” 

Right away I knew Steigen was going to 
need a doctor. 

Steigen was just getting down to lunch 
when I meets up with him at Childs’. He 
was just starting ‘Pagliacci’? with his 
pepper pot when I slips the old haymaker 
over under the place regular human beings 
array their brains. 

The noble fellow flopped down like 
stuck steer. 

A couple of waiters rushed in, the 
manager broke through, and the next thing 
{ knew the house bull was heading me out. 

It set me back twenty iron men for crack- 
ing Steigen, which was terrible cheap and 
something off for cash and Edith missed 
“The Blue Pathway.” 


7 HE girl started easing me the glorious 
sunset about a week later. 

“What you want to go running around 
town fighting people for, I can’t make out,” 
she says. ‘You are awful assuming.” 

“Well, what do you want me to do— 
build my pockets bigger, so they won’t have 
so much trouble getting in?” I asks. 

“Dick, I want you to promise me you 
won’t compromise me any more,” she says. 

There is some old saying about a straw 
breaking a camel’s back. I think it was 
written by some philosophical sharpshooter 
like Epictetus. If the saying is right, no 
matter how old it is, this is the first time 
it ever fit the occasion. 

‘Me compromising you by beaning a guy 
who wants to take you down to Atlantic 
City? Say what was he doing—building 
up a reputation for honesty is the best 
policy, or just taking you along so he 
could write Aunt Lizzie how good you was 
looking on a board walk postcard?” 


how 


| DON’T know 
found the letter on the floor in my office 


it all started. I 
one day after Edith left. It was from this 
guy Stillson. He was a great guy. I bet 
he was one of those fellows who likes to 
walk in between the hearse and the 
mourners’ carriage. He probably prayed 
for rain the day the orphan children were 
to have their picnic. 











The Big 


I couldn’t help reading the letter. That 


was the yellow in me. 


—IJt is your place to go back to your 
husband, or bring him East. He means 
more to you than your career. I admit 
I am cruel to my own wife and children 
and all that, but that’s neither here nor 
there. 

You be long with your husband. That’s 
a woman's place. 

Please dowt consider our cases par- 
allel. I do not love my wife. You 
SHOULD love your husband, and live 
with him whether you do love him or 
not. 


Stillson is late in the world. He belongs 
in that period where the crab crawled 
ashore and became a human being. Since 
reading his letter I know just what they 
mean by atom only it’s smaller than I 
thought. 

“You belong with your husband, but I 
don’t belong with my wife!’ ‘Talk about 
your paradoxes! Here was the guy that 
established the fact that there are more 
heels in the world than toes! 

Yet, you gotta slip him both crosses—iron 
and double. He certainly put it over. 


DITH was a changed girl from that 

moment. 

She talked about Roy Knobontop; Jim 
McCracken; Boob Brussels; the college 
man who married her sister - Opie Carder, 
her forgotten first love who was now an 
established undertaker ; Lisle Hoose, a rich 
guy who only uses his head to hang his hair 
on, and all the other ginks I’d been worry- 
ing about. 

I don’t know which day in the week it 
was. 

I comes into my office feeling about like 
a groundhog feels when he sees his shadow 
and know he’s going to make it tough for 
somebody for the next six weeks. 

He was sitting in my swivel chair, /zs 
trilbies decorating the mahogany, a cigar- 
ette at leisure between Ais ruby lips and a 
smile on fis face that infringed on Ais ear 
room. 

I thought he’d never stop coming up out 
of the chair—he was that tall. 

The way that guy grabbed my mit! Well, 
I won’t wash it even with soft water, it’s 
that bruised. 


Fade-Out 
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He was one of those guys the closer they 
shave the bluer they get. 

“Ah’m Edith’s husband, an’ Ah insisted 
on comin’ down heah an’ thankin’ you. Ah 
comes from the South, wheah we like men 
who help women. You've been wondahful. 
Edith says you were so nice she felt 
ashamed. Ah wish Ah could tell you how 
much Ah appreciate what you’ve done. It’s 
great, suh, and maybe you don’t think it 
comes at a good time. I been out of work 
for a couple a months.” 

With that the husband beat it. 


LAY back in my chair. My eyes went 

shut and I saw Fourth Street, Louisville. 
It was all decorated up and a big parade 
was coming down street. In front was this 
guy Stillson with a banner marked, ‘I Did 
It? 

Behind him came all the Spiffelbergs, 
Carders, Brownings, Knobontops, McCrac- 
kens, and other Louisville friends. Then 
came a float. It was marked Our Star and 
there sat Edith. Little girls threw roses 
at her as she passed. Men threw their hats 
in the air, and she just sat back and smiled. 

Then I awoke. I awoke a new man. 
My head was full of little miseries, but 
my heart was hardened. 

I was off women for life. I would so 
harden myself that even my mother would 
have to be careful. 1 made up my mind 
never to fall again. The only star I 
wanted to have anything to do with was 


star soap—oh! my bubble busted. And 
right smack bang in my face, too. 
E DITH’S doing purty good now. She’s 


gracing the back row in a Ziegfeld 
troupe; her appreciating husband is one of 
the stage crew. Five former Louisvillers 
are working in the chorus—in fact, Edith 
brought the whole bunch of cotton grow- 
ing states to New York. 

Her middle name was cotton, but she 
gave me the wool. 

Take it from me; there’s nothing in love ; 
it’s only the advance agent for misery, the 
sand bag of delight that drops on you and 
douses your glims. From now on, I’m 
scattering my affections. I hate the South. 

Honest, if I owned Lake Erie an’ it was 
moonshine bourbon and Kentucky was 
bond dry, I wouldn’t give a guy from 
Louisville a drink. 
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Here is the gown which Miss Bayne copied from a Van Dyke portrait. 
satin, relieved with collar and cuffs of wine-colored chiffon and filet lace. 


Photographs by White, New York 


It is of black velvet and black 
Corselet vest of blue and silver 


embroidery on black satin. 


Beverly Bayne a Living Van Dyke 


THE LATE MRS. MONTAGUE CREATES HER OWN 
FASHIONS IN TURNING BACK FOUR CENTURIES 


By Lillian Howard 


After spending some three months on 
perfection of -detail for “Romeo and 
Juliet,” Beverly Bayne becomes of neces- 
sity a devotée of historical accuracy in 
matters sartorial. 

Now behold her costumed in her black 
velvet street frock, a counterpart of that 
of the original of the Van Dyke period— 
still, much in the mode of the moment! 


Of course Beverly Bayne is not arraying 
herself altogether after the modes of old- 
world heroines, though Juliet’s marvellous 
and most becoming gowns did give her a 
taste for such. And so-just as the clothes 
of the play were as historically correct as 
possible, when it is to be a street or after- 
noon gown after the Renaissance period, a 
careful sketch from a Van Dyke portrait 
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becomes a fashion croguis. It is copied in black 
velvet with sleeve caps from below which come 
double puffs of satin with stripings of velvet. The 
satin corselet vest is embroidered in blue and silver. 
The Van Dyke collar of wide, shoulder-draping 
lines, of point de Venise in the original, is here of 
chiffon in the twine color of the lace, with outlining 
points of filet of the same tone. Matching cuffs 
finish the sleeves at the wrists. 

The season’s designers have been most neutral in 
their choice of bygone periods from which they 
copied. Gowns have displayed notes of all ages 
and periods. Directoire collars, Moyen age waist- 
lines, Renaissance collars, Slavic embroideries. 
Chinese brocades, have all made their appearance. 
And too often mixed dates and places have not 
made for altogether harmonious and artistic gown- 
ing. But the cry is always for something new, some- 
thing different. This is just where Beverly Bayne 
achieved a triumph when she elected to reproduce an 





Left, above, Miss 
Bayne in a dove- 
colored taffeta 
street frock, silver 
thread embroid- 
ery on collar and 
finishing sleeves. 
From a French 
model, just im- 
ported. 


Right, below, a 
full-length view 
of the Van Dyke 
gown. Note the 
skirt, harmoni- 
y, ust) ously long, but of 
: convenient walk- 

ing length. 











old-world original. In this Van Dyke portrait she 
perceived the inspiration for the latest tendencies of 
fashion, the fullness of sleeve, the full but straight 
lines of skirt, the contrasting panel front, the shoul- 
der-draping collar, all the newest wrinkles of sar- 
torial 1917 gowns. 

The motion picture actress probably knows more 
about the art of costuming than any other class of 
women of fashion. Her knowledge of clothes is not 
confined to those worn at the present moment. She 
has studied in her work the gowning for. heroines 
of different periods and her instinct for art makes 
her keen in recognizing the source of the mode’s 
inspiration and adapting it with skill. No more 
is there anything really new in fashions than there 
is in plots for scenarios. Every sort of a costume 
line has been used,. just as every human situation. 
has been depicted. The possibilities for novelty lie 
in the change of details, though too often fashion 
comes a cropper in awkward combination of these 
details. 

















I’S done every day, or thereabouts; not 
because he has nine lives, but because 
this sort of shooting multiplies his live- 

liness instead of destroying it. ‘he gentle- 
man writing on the heavens with his index 
finger is John Emerson. He isn’t really 
doing anything to the sky—that’s just a 
directoral gesture. ‘The man behind the 
celluloid gun is Victor Fleming, pleasant- 
faced youth who is declared a wizard of 
the optic crank. The small person 
snuggled under the artillery is Anita 

Loos, who writes the Fair 
banks plays and the up 
roarous captions apper- 
taining thereto. secret : 
she also wrote most of 
the humorous — sub- 
titles in ‘“Intoler 
ance.” This flash of 
the Fairbanks crew at 
their creative toil was 
winked during a moment 
of “The Americano,” a 
play of Central Ameri- 
can revolution using the 
San Diego Exposition 
as its background of 
architectural lace. 

Inciden- 

tally, “The 
Americano” will 
probably be the 
last of the Fair- 








They’re Just Shooting Douglas Fairbanks 






























































banks plays in California for some time to 

come, as the actor and his artistic outfit 

are now camped, with an idea of perma- 
nency, on Manhattan island. 

“T want to play some New York fel- 
lows in New York,” says Fairbanks, who 
it seems ridiculous to call ‘‘Mister.”’ 
“Why should I follow the old custom of 
the movies, staging Broadway in some 

canon, with a lot of re- 
formed cowpunch- 
*% gy ers for the Fifth 

Avenue boys. I 
expect to be 
working 
around 
Manhat- 
tan quite a 
while.” 

This isn’t a black- 
banged China 
doll under the 

camera. 


It’s an author— 
honest ! 














































Presenting a Six-Part Serial 


days of paint 

and pout and 
powder it is “old 
stuff’ to see a 
dainty girl exam- 
ine her’ vanity 
mirror in a street 
car or dust a lit- 
tle powder on her 
nose while the 
crossing copper 
holds up vehicu- 
lar traffic for her 
to fox-trot across 
to nether curb, 
sections of white- 
clad shin twin- 
kling betwixt 
skirt hem and 
boot top. But 

To get a 
chance to glimpse 
our little Mary 
having a silence 
interview with 
herself in the 
man - forbidden 
fastness of her 
studio  dressing- 
room, that is 
something _ else 
again. Voila! 
ze puffs, 


| these piping 
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Entitled “Mysteries of Mary” 


m’sieures. Allons! 

In the extreme 
southwest corner 
of the west page 
Miss Pickford may 
be beheld ‘‘on loca- 
tion,” obviously on 
some sea coast with 
Director —Tour- 
neur, and_ there 
would seem to be 
a hint of cameras 
to right of her, 
cameras to left of 
her, cameras, etc. 

West - by-south- 
east: Mistress 
Mary seems to 
have got mixed up 
with a bucket and 
a gentleman cook, 
while they are aim- 
ing the camera 
through the door- 
way. 

East- by -north: 
Aw sav, can’t you 
read that picture 
for yourself with- 
out any side notes? 
East-by- southeast : 
A new spring style, 
lorgnette aux 
burro. 


White Photo 
i aust eS 








ARE THEIR AGES PERMANENT AS THE AGE OF MARY MILES? 








The perennial fourteen at your right is the renowned Minter; at her right stands her middle-aged grandmother, and the 
young person at grandmother's right is Mrs. Charlotte Shelby, her daughter and mother of Mr. Freuler’s prize ingenue. 
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Anita Stewart and 
Anders Randolf, in 
“* The Girl Philippa.”’ 
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A Department of Photoplay Review 


By. Julian Johnson 


CCUPANTS of thrones are gener- 

ally less interesting than the gentle- 

men or. ladies behind them; Joan, 
the clair-audient wool-grower of Orleans, 
is merely the figurehead of a great spec- 
tacular enterprise behind which moves one 
Cecil DeMille, a sun-painter who makes 
her embattled, renowned, and eventually 
a steak at a stake. Which is to say that 
Geraldine Tarrar, in ‘Joan the Woman,” 
is not the whole show, as she was in ‘‘Car- 
men.” ‘Carmen’ was the peculiar per- 
sonal medium of this cosmopolitan witch. 
“Joan the Woman” is an historic materi- 
alization in which she plays a leading part 
with characteristic energy and effect, but 
which, as a spectacular photoplay, is no 
more dependent upon the substantial 
prima-donna than upon any of its other 
leading principals. Edith Storey, for in- 
stance, would have recreated Arc’s fanatic 
virgin to much the same effect—perhaps 
with even greater exaltation. 

Though it is not faultless, “Joan the 
Woman” is the best sun-spectacle since 
“The Birth of a Nation,” and in the opin- 
ion of the writer only that sweeping review 
of arms and hearts has excelled it. ‘The 


Birth Of a Nation” trumps all the picture 
spectacles yet made for its insistent human- 
ity; its irresistible combination of power 
tempest and 


and _ simplicity, tenderness. 





Mechanically as well as photographically 
“Joan” equals but does not surpass ‘‘Civili- 
zation,” that photographic and mechanic 
milestone of flivver story; in legend and 
development of dramatic interest it would 
be absurd to mention “Civilization” in this 
connection. Mr. Griffith’s radiant crazy- 
quilt, “Intolerance,” is also put by. 

Miss Jeanie MacPherson is credited with 
the book of this opera for the eyes. She 
begins with Eric Trent, of the English 
expeditionary force in Northern Irance. 
{Trent is in a trench at night, and, finding 
a projecting bit of rusty iron, pulls and 
digs until he has extracted the remnant of 
a sword of the period of Charles VII. In 
his vision, as he sleeps, Joan appears. The 
story of the shepherdess begins. 

Trent in a previous incarnation was of 
the English who occupied Burgundy. 
France lies in anemic disarray before a 
powerful invader and’ behind a wretched 
king. Trent is of a pillaging foray who 
drive the laggard soldiery of Charles from 
town and field. Joan, the farmer’s daugh- 
ter, he regards as his special prize, but 
Joan’s purity has purity’s frequent way: it 
disarms the conqueror, turning his lust to 
love. Traitorously wounded by.a French- 
man. he is nursed back to health in a hay- 
loft by the maid. 

But the romance comes to no fulfillment. 
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When Trent’s youthful blood is again 
coursing healthily, Joan is hearing things. 
Her day of romance and dream is over. 
Mailed Anglo-Saxon hands are beating 
down the traditions and the hopes of 
France, and, willy-nilly, the militant shep- 
herdess gets to the court of the clownish 
monarch, still without a sceptre. The same 
fury that sped her from hovel to hall puts 
her at the head of the army, despite the 
opposition of La ‘Tremouille, silken spider 
of England in the court of Charles. ‘The 
mercenaries are vanquished, sieges are 
raised, English generals retire precipi- 
tately, French blood leaps and boils as it 
always does when Gaul is endangered. At 
length united France, with shout and 
paean, repair to Rheims’ immemorial pile, 
and the-crown is pushed down on the nar- 
row forehead of Charles with exuberant 
sanctity. 

Bishop Cauchon, a ward-heeler of the 
church, spy of London and general minor- 
ity leader, has no part in the new and 
exultant order. A creature of La Tre- 
mouille, it is his task to rid the land of its 


Ethel Barrymore and 

Maury Stewart, in ‘‘ The 

Awakening o, Helena 
Ritchie.’’ 
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girl David, or decline from luxury to 
actual clerical labor—perhaps to the block 
or the assassin’s thrust. ‘The ready resort 
of the day is superstition. People who 
take no baths are apt to believe anything, 
and the commentators of custom assure us 
that folk of that day were suspicious as 
they were encrusted. In politics, too, it is 
hail today and hell tomorrow, and Joan 
was in arch-politics. Obtaining her from 
her English captor—Trent, her one-time 
lover, betrayed her—Cauchon has little 
difficulty in indicting as a witch one who 
received her ideals of leadership in trances. 
The canonical trial is characteristically 
absurd and blasphemous. Charles keeps 
his hand out through belief that Joan 
aspired to overthrow him. 

Nevertheless, Joan holds to her faith an:l 
protests her innocence. ‘The red fires of 
the inquisitor shake her body into submis- 
sion; her flesh, not her soul, consents; she 
signs what she is asked to sign. She is a 
witch, by her own confession—a traitor, a 
schemer, an agitator. ‘The last chapter is 
staged in a square, and in a pillar of fire 
Joan’s soul goes to heaven, while the re- 
pentant ‘Trent and even the malicious monk 
who served Cauchon plead her forgive- 
ness—as Cauchon himself, shaken by the 
horridity of her burning, stumbles hastily 
from his ringside seat. 

Trent, in the modern 
trenches, awakens. He 
is chosen from a number 
of other volunteers to 
bomb a Teuton salient 
before attack. His 
hazard is successful, but 
he stops a German bul- 
let, and before he dies 
Joan again comes to 
him; in this English- 
man’s death for France 
he has expiated his sin 
of the centuries against 
her. 

In the welter of mag- 
nificent impersonations 
let us seize upon the 
Charles VII of Ray- 
mond Hatton as a ster- 
ling example. Here is a 
screen-made actor whose 
study possesses the finest 
subleties, the most adroit 
effects, absolute verity to 
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human nature. It is an old saying that 
great parts make great actors, but of all 
flip quips, this is the most histrionically 
unjust. Charles VII zs a great part, but 
in all the range of photographic and speak- 
ing performances I can think of no one 
who would—to me, at least—put this char- 
acterization across so thoroughly. The 
petulance and the weakness and the vanity 
of Charles, Hatton manages to express 
without a single bodily movement. His face 
is at once a drama and a novel. He has 
such fine bits of business; for instance, fhe 
scene after the palace revel in which he 
thrusts merely the tips of his fingers, absent- 
mindedly, down the back of a drunken 
woman’s dress to caress her shoulder. 
Here, without lewdness, is the complete 
expression of an orgy! 

Those who object to Miss Farrar’s Joan 
because she is rising to battle-cruiser weight 
had best turn to their histories. Joan is 
described as broad, short, heavy. But Joan 
had a peasant’s face, placid except for 
wonderful eyes. One of Farrar’s eyes re- 
flects Riverside Drive, the other, Fifth 
Avenue, and her mouth seems to be saying 
“Broadway.” This is perhaps quibbling, 
but the prima-donna’s Joan is a bit too 
sophisticated in appearance. In “Carmen” 
she was Carmen; in “Joan the Woman” 
she is an accomplished and clever actress, 





Pauline 
Frederick, in 
‘*‘The Slave 
Market.’’ 


possessed 

of enor- 

mous physi- 

cal _ valor, 

dramatic 

resource in 

gesture 

which is at 

moments 

thrilling, 

and great 

personal 

appeal. Her appetite for punishment and: 

abuse has been paralleled only by the hero- 

isms of Mabel Normand when Keystone 

prolapsed to dress suits and stellar names. 
Theodore Roberts as Cauchon makes 

the churchly devil of the Middle Ages a 

grim reality. Hobart Bosworth plays the 

common soldier Le Hire—and makes of’ 

him a grand figure, figuratively as well as 

literally the plumed knight of the play. 

Charles Clary as the icy Tremouille is very 

fine; Tully Marshall as the wicked monk 

is a graphic figure; James Neill has a 

human bit. The whole interpretative re- 

source of Laskyville has been deftly drawn 

upon. - = ay 
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To me, the great moment of “Joan the 
Woman” the episode in Charles’ 
shabby court where Joan pleads for soldiers 
to save France. As she talks the dim and 
shadowy figures of great knights in armor, 
on battle-chargers which would have up- 
borne the Norse gods, plunge over them 
all, through the hall. ‘This 
is more than double pho- 
tography ; it is handling 
a camera as Michelan- 
gelo handled his chisel 
—it is Michelangelo- 
ing the_ sunshine. 

This is the first time 
that the _ psychic 
force of active pho- 
tography has been 
turned on an audi 
ence along lines 
fully demonstrated 
by the late Hugo 
Munsterberg—a n d 
completely neg- 
lected by all direc- 
tors. 

The material 
side of the picture 
is splendidly 
taken care of. 

The reduction of 

a feudal fortress, 

the sweep of a & 
great field of knights to 
the charge are big inci- 
dents. The flash to mouth 
of a hundred brass 
trumpets, the glitter of 
five times as many pen- 
nanted lances, the arch- 
ing of what seem a thou- 
sand great swords dem- 
onstrate overwhelmingly 
the drama of arms in the mailed centuries. 

William Furst’s musical score is a pleas- 
ant one, and while it rises to no particular 
merit, it never angers by its complete in- 
efficiency—as does the ‘Intolerance’ or- 
chestration. ‘Those who criticise Mr. Furst 
for his large use of the ‘‘Marseillaise”’ on 
the ground that it was not composed until 
hundreds of years after the winds had scat- 
tered Joan’s ashes, have no imagination. 
The ‘‘Marseillaise” is not a localized tune; 
it is a melodic expression of the spirit of 
France. 

Mr. DeMille has not Mr. Griffith’s al- 


Was 
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most demoniac faculty of making even an 
extra do in a picture just what he would 
do in life. “Joan the Woman” could stand 
a bit more humanity here and _ there. 
Nevertheless, it is a big and splendid thing. 


N writing about “The Americano,” the 

latest visual dynamite from the Fair- 
banks factory, we are considering Douglas 
rather than the doings. | 

In an expression about Douglas Fair- 
banks the temptation is to go far; the 
temptation is to say 
that he is the represen- 
tative American actor 
for both ears and eyes. 

If not, why not? 

America is a _ large 
neighborhood of hustle 
and bustle, good nature 
and dogged persistence, 
fine animal spirits and 
outrageous optimism, 
much physical magnet- 
ism and few of the eso- 
teric ungents. ‘There 
are those among us who 
are cracked, crazy or 
strange, poets both ab 
and subnormal, dream- 
ers, for every hour in 
the day, melancholics, 
imaginaries, new- 
thoughtists, revolution- 
aries, voluptuaries, 
hermits, heroes, cow- 
ards, saints, skunks. Of 
course. But they do 
not represent America. 

The good-bad lovable 
chap Douglas Fair- 
banks always plays does 
represent America and 
the biff-bang Americanism for which we 
are, justly and unjustly, renowned. 

The most interesting thing about Doug- 
las Fairbanks is his future. 

Here he is: a sane, commonplace, ag- 
gressive young fellow in the early thirties, 
getting a groundwork of combined experi- 
ence and celebrity from which no middle- 
age triumph can jar him. He is devoted to 
the screen. Doesn’t consider it a mere make- 
shift for the big money, but an absolute me- 
dium for the best that’s in him. He is going 
to grow right along with camera-craft, and 
when, in a few years, we come to those 


Mary Miles Minter 

in ‘‘ The Innocence of 

Lizette,’’ a recent 
Mutual release. 
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absolutely certain sun-plays of serious life, 
let us hope that he will crown his career 
with a man of maturity who will be not 
only a triumph of acting but @ national 
expression. 

Anita Loos, the demi-tasse librettist, is a 
great help to our hero. Her frolicsome sce- 
narios are not only immense entertainment, 
but they are satires more subtle than our 
contemporary vocal dramatists provide. 
Remember, in “American Aristocracy,” the 
distiller’s wife -who - 
couldn’t speak to the 
brewer’s wife be- 
cause she moved in 
a higher plane? 
This is scraping the 
paint right off the 
surface of society, 
and since the death 
of Clyde Fitch 
they’re not doing it 
in the talkies. 

Did we mention 
“The Americano?” 
Oh, yes! We have 
more story and less 
jumping than 
“American Aristoc- 
racy’ vouchsafed. 
The chief concerrm 
is a Central Ameri- 
can revolution, and 
the meddling there- 
with by a _ young 
New York assistant 
to a mining com- 
pany. The _ inciter 
of his trip is Alma 
Rueben, whom we 
have previously 
noted as one of the 
most charming 
brunes in captivity. 
The buildings of the 
San Diego Exposition furnished fine, ready- 
made settings. Mr. Fairbanks literally 
falls on his enemies, in this picture, and the 
results in front of the projected fight are 
electric as an incandescent; whoops and 
howls from the audience spur the ghostly 
battlers to their set finish. After a great 
deal of pummeling Douglas really enfolds 
Alma, and in the midst of your surprise at 
this unexpected denouement fhe lights go 
up and your excited fair neighbor sticks 
her hatpin into the side of your head. 


Douglas Fairbanks enjoying his work in 
“The Americano.’’ 
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RANKIN DREW has arrived as a 

* director. The proof is his fine modern 
play, “The Girl Philippa,” adapted from 
the Chambers novel, and Vitagraphed 
about the lustrous Anita Stewart. 

I said “fine modern play;’ it is the 
reality of the people, the many notes of 
genuine humanity, the clean, strong love 
interest and dramatic force which makes 
the enterprise worthy. These things over- 
come a sort of scattering of idea—a note 
here and there 
which seems _ to 
show the director 
bewildered, or the 
scenarioist be wil- 
dered; but, anon 
the action picks up 
and plunges ahead 
with speed and sin- 
serity, and the piece 
is saved. 

Almost anyone 
can make a series of 
characters gyrate 
through a course of 
situations to a given 
end. ‘There are 
very few who can 
make these charac- 
ters perform so that 
we share their loves, 
their sympathies, 
their hates and their 
terrors, as Drew 
makes us share 
the emotions of 
Philippa and _ her 
people and her ene- 
mies. 

Doubtless you re- 
member the _ tale. 
It’s of the present 
war, and a girl who 
kept the cash in a 
country cabaret. She was a royal child, 
stolen in infancy, but she didn’t know it. 
If she had known it, there might not have 
been a story. Her master and stealer, a 
French Benedict Arnold, sells out to the 
Germans—but he would just as readily 
sell out to anyone. Philippa has various 
protectors, ranging from a nun to an 
American artist; she has various adven- 
tures, ranging from an automobile abduc- 
tion to a gun fight in a cellar. She has 
various emotions, ranging from _heart- 
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broken despair to the 
triumph of love and 
amazement at her royal 
self. 

For the first time 
since the departure of 
brother-in- 
law, Ralph Ince, Miss 
Stewart emerges from 
eclipse. She is a pecu- 
liar though potent 
quantity, this long and 
lovely maiden, and 
under dull manage- 
ment she droops like a 
rose in steam heat. 

What is the Stewart 
charm? Isn't it, 
mainly, an elusive sort 
of virginity, an expres- 
sion of complete girl- 
hood unsullied by the 
knowing compla- 
cency of maturity? 
here is no one on our 
screens who can be at 
once so ardent and so 
pure; and this is the 
rarest quality in an 
age where babies hear 
sex-talk. 

Yet — I’ve seen 
Anita Stewart, not- 
withstanding her sweetness, play some of 
our very best worst women! 

Mr. Drew himself, and Anders Randolf 
are especially conspicuous in the Anitain 
support. Nor can we forget, piously as 
we try, that absolutely distracting religi- 
euse, Miss Curley. 


her boss 


PITY the fellow who wrote of “Snow 

White:”’ “How anyone could expect 
those possessing adult minds to sit through 
this picture is a mystery.” 

Poor chap! As far as he is concerned 
the world of imagination is shut behind 
an unclimbable fence. If he had been a 
manager, he would have kicked out of his 
office any man submitting “Peter Pan,” and 
to him Robert Louis Stevenson, the in- 
comparable playmate of every boy in the 
world, probably seems a silly twaddler. 

For sheer, mere enjoyment, ‘Snow 
White” is the equal of anything I ever 
saw. Marguerite Clark is so real and so 
earnest as the persecuted little princess that 
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EE i emultuous sympa: 


thy even men forget 
that no one having 
such pretty legs could 
have any enduring 
woes. 

How we shudder at 
the malevolence of 
plotting Brangomar! 
How we sigh at the 
plight of Berthold, 
the unhappy _hunts- 


Raymond Hatton 
and Geraldine 
Farrar, in ‘‘Joan 
the Woman,’’ 
the finest 

photo- 

Spectacle in 

two 

years. 


man! Nor is there any scarcity of laughter 
in Snow White’s motherly invasion of the 
house of the seven dwarfs, whose beds she 
makes, whose floor she scrubs, whose food 
she cooks, whose faces she washes. And 
how vast is our delight at the plight of 
Witch Hex, as she pours over her bald 
head a decoction she believes made of the 
fair child’s heart, but which contains, in- 
stead, a pig’s heart to make her shining 
pate sprout pig-tails instead of- raven 
tresses ! 

The man who staged “Snow White’’ be- 
lieves in fairies. 

So do we—at least we want to believe 
in them, and anyone who will help us 
toward belief in them earns our gratitude 
and applause. 

Every child in America should see this 
play. 

If your child doesn’t enjoy it hugely 
have his head examined, for this pictured 
tale is the essence of childish enthusiasms, 
beliefs and loves. 
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AN oracle of Roman days wrote: “Of 

the making of books there is no end.” 
So it seems with photoplays. And the pity 
of it is, to most of these photoplays there is 
no significance. There is little attempt to 
create art-products of originality and fine- 
ness; there is stupendous, overwhelming, 
continuous ¢ffort to fill programmes and 
beat the other fellow in a general plaster- 
ing of wares all over the land. 

The open market should have a very 
salutary effect on photodrama, for as open 
market, translated, means best play, most 
sales, it should be mere business expediency 
to produce good things and fewer of them. 


"THE Famous-Lasky-Morosco group seem 

to have the bulge on interesting wares 
this month, though their shop-run is by no 
means notable. 

The novelty on this programme (apart 
from “Snow White’) appears to be Frank 
McIntyre’s first gingerly dip into the 
movies, wearing his renowned footlight 
character, “The Travelling Salesman.” It 
is little less than a tragedy that McIntyre 
can find no good medium in which to dis- 
port. He is a comedian not only oleaginous 
but unctuous, and while there are numbers 
of the former on and off the silversheet, 
genuine unction is a gift 
direct from the god of 
laughter. The scenario 
of “The Travelling 
Salesman” seems jacked 
about a bit strangely, but 
Joe Kaufman, who 
waved the baton during 
the materialization, di- 
rected well and carefully, 
and the picture as a 
whole is an exceptionally 
good one. You will like 
McIntyre, and you will 
like Doris Kenyon, who’s: 
becoming a more deli- 
cious bon-bon every day 
she sugars by continuing 
to live. 

Then we have “A Coney Island 
Princess,” with Irene Fenwick, who al- 
ways puts an astounding physical at- 
traction across without any physique; 
the swarthy Lenore Ulrich in “The 
Road to Love,” an Oriental tale of ane- 
mic story and magnificent accessories ; 
“Oliver Twist,” an altogether charming 
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reversion to Dickens, with Marie Doro; 
and Pauline Frederick in a speedy but not 


noteworthy pirate story entitled ‘The 
Slave Market.” 


N “A House Built on Sand” we have the 
most intelligent subject turned out of 
the Triangle group in the past month; and 
in “Truthful Tulliver” the liveliest enter- 
tainment, apart from ‘“The Americano.” 
For the first: here is a new version of 
the ‘caveman-husband story. The girl, 
played by Lillian Gish, plans for a simper- 
ing society wedding. Her husband-to-be, 
a hater of shams, plucks her out of her 
luxuriant nest, and carries her off to wed- 
lock and rough surroundings as though she 
were a Sabine woman. Result, estrange- 
ment. At the end of six months imperative 
duty awakes her to the realities of life, 
and, coincidentally, to the realities of love. 
This is a quiet, sanely told, not essentially 
dramatic story. Anyone who can behold a 
photoplay of this type and talk about the 
unvarying falsity of the screen to life is 
either a knave or an ass. “A House Built 
on Sand” is life. 
In “Truthful Tulliver”’ Bill S. Hart 
cal’lates that he'll go plumb back to his 
simon-pure Westerner. He is the finest of 


George 
Walsh and 
Herschell 
Mayall, in 
“The Island & 
of Desire.’’ 
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them all, and he does stunts here that out- 
bedevil any of his previous enterprises in 
the sage. He does not walk into a saloon 
to get his man—he rides into the crowd on 
a dead gallop, and the bad boy, lassoed, 
is yanked through a window, carrying sash 
and all in his travels on the rope express. 
Next, Hart follows a train, swings from 
his bronk to an observation car, and plucks 
villainy even from the soft surroundings of 
a transcontinental limited. Alma Rueben, 
dusk jewel we have noted in another set- 
ting, is here too, perfidiously as loving to 
Bill as she was to Doug. 

For the Triangular remainder, moving 
pictures, of varying de- 
grees of goodness and 
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“Black Orchids” has a needlessly dirty 
note in its plot, but if you wish a thrill of 
medieval horror to jar you out of placidity, 
have a look. No, we won't tell you what 
it is. Cleo Madison, who in months has 
perpetrated nothing but matrimony to keep 
her name in the papers, is the principal 
performess. 

Douglas Gerrard was the director of 
“Polly, Put the Kettle On.” 


“°T'HE Foolish Virgin,” with Clara Kim- 
ball Young, is little less than a disas- 

ter, considering the prominence of the star, 
the resources of the company, and the fine 
record of the director. 





constructive care. 


“*T HE Island of De- 

sire,” a Fox pho- 
toplay of the month, 
has an overwhelmingly 
good start and an as- 
toundingly mediocre 
finish. 

“At last!” I said 
as the first few hun- 
dred feet slipped past 
my eyes. And I set- 
tled back for a Lon- 
donesque tale of the 
South Seas, and gold, 
and yellow men, and 
white men with yellow 
hearts, and a queen or 
two, and of course a 





DON’T MISS NEXT MONTH’S 


“Shadow Stage”! 


It will be a jolt to the theatrical 
crank who holds boards and foot- 
lights sacred as the East Indians 
hold their cows, for in it Mr. 
Johnson will prove that in the past 
twelvemonth the photoplay has 
done more to foster truly American 
drama than has the stage in the 
past half dozen years: 


Be sure to read this constructive 
contribution to artistic criticism. 


How did Capellani 
happen to perpetrate 
so tiresome a thing? 


“DIDGIN Island,” 

a Metro comedy- 
drama, featuring Har- 
old . Lockwood and 
May Allison, produced 
by Fred J. Balshofer, 
has much to recom- 
mend it—and much to 
condemn it. It is a 
realistic story of smug- 
gling, with the obvious 
incidents handled in 
such a charming and 
lifelike manner _ that 
the distraught reviewer 
is tempted to shout for 








hero. But, somehow, 

the story just fades away to a childish bit 
of mechanical volcano and dull sentimen- 
tality . . . why won’t people depend upon 
the infinite variety of human nature instead 
of manufacturing the violent devices of 
heaven and earth? 

Notwithstanding his biceps, George 
Walsh may meet some real rough fellows 
some day who'll take him down, hog-tie 
him, and cut his ebullient hair. I hope that 
or a barber happens to him. He and 
Herschell Mayall are the principal high 
lights of this show. 


MONG Universal’s best pieces this 
month are “Black Orchids,” a violent 
melodrama of considerable compulsion ; 
an “Polly, Put the Kettle On,” a sweet 
though unoriginal idyll of present-day life. 


joy; yet, on the heels 
of a lot of common 
sense tumbles a bunch of absurdities. What 
can you do? 


THEL Barrymore in an even, intelli- 

gent, though not especially inspired 
screening of ‘The Awakening of Helena 
Ritchie ;” Emmy Whelen in “Vanity ;” 
Mme. Petrova, in an interesting melo- 
dramalet of the great war, “The Black 
Butterfly,” and the usual Sidney Drew 
diversions are included in the current 
Metro budget. 

In a rather mild World month “Broken 
Chains,” written by Joseph Grismer and 
Clay M. Greene, featuring Ethel Clayton 
and Carlyle Blackwell, is most prominent. 
In its “take”? World has a bulge on every- 
body; it is at least three months ahead in 
its finished material. 





THE FAREWELL OF A COUPLE OF WALL NUTS 


This affecting scene occurred at the Chaplin studio in Hollywood when Fairbanks went to bid his comical colleague 
adieu, prior to departure for the East. 
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He’s Sixteen Years Ahead 


By Paul H. Dowling 
DAYS OF OLD RECALLED, 
AND THRILLING FEATS 
OF A PIONEER 
KNIGHT OF THE TRIPOD 


N days of old, 

when knights were 

bold, there were no 
“movie’ cameramen. Had _ there Ye 
been, the daring deeds they doughtily did 
for ladies’ sakes would have loomed up like 
slaughtering tin soldier armies in the garret 
on a rainy afternoon, compared with the 
freak acts of daring “pulled off” in line of 
everyday duty by the knights of the crank- 
crowned tripod. 

See that old gentleman across the street 
there? That's “Daddy” Paley. Besides be- 
ing dean of motion picture photography and 
camera-making in this country, he has 
dandied Fate on his figurative knee fifty 
times and pulled the nose of Death a dozen. 
He likes it. 

With an Indian he paddled the currents 
of the St. Lawrerice in the night to “shoot” 
a down-river boat as it swept on toward a 
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of All War Photographers 


rock—and swerved on the current 
just in time te go by at a hand’s breadth 

to safety. 
Upon a time Daddy Paley got himself 
, 1 6 
 — in bad with the Spaniards in 
l Ep ‘ ? | i as 
Cuba and they threw 
him into a dun- 
g eon 1 n 
M OoOrTrro 


huye 


3 


In the center 1s one of the early Melies companies on the stage 
of the Star Film Ranch at San Antonio, Tex. Francis Ford 
may be discovered behind a hirsute disguise in the center, and 
seated on the floor is Dolly Larkin. The set consisted of the 
back drop nailed against the side of the house. Below, Daddy 
Paley is filming the boys in blue at Tampa in 1898. 


Castle, where he could hear a firing squad 
launching souls into eternity. They had 
caught him with eighteen moving pictures of 
the Maine. When the American consul got 
him out he started filming again and a Cuban 
tried to stiletto him. Daddy Paley chucked 
him into the harbor. 

At the battle of San Juan Hill Daddy got 
a Spanish bullet through his camera, and 
went on cranking. Then yellow fever nabbed 
him and he staggered eight miles through 
calf-deep mud and the rain, in the night, to 
reach a hospital ship that had no quinine. 
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Scenario Winners Are Being Chosen 


EXPERTS ARE WEEDING OUT BEST AMONG 
TWENTY-SIX THOUSAND MANUSCRIPTS SUB- 
MITTED FROM HOME AND ABROAD IN THE 
THOS. H. INCE-PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE CONTEST 


PPROXIMATELY | sixty days must 
elapse after the appearance of this num- 


ber of PHotropLlaAy MAGAZINE before awards — 


can be announced in the Thos. H. Ince-Photo- 
play Magazine Scenario Contest, in which 
prizes of $1,000, $500, $300 and $200, all cash, 
are to be won. ‘The Contest closed December 
31 at midnight, and for that reason perhaps 
some of the contestants have expected an 
earlier decision. An ex- 


distinct purpose and after much thought by 
persons who have specialized in this field and 
therefore know what requirements should be 
laid down and why. The inevitable result has 
been the rejection of some thousands of scena- 
rios which otherwise might have stood a 
chance of final inspection. When a rule is 
made it is made for all, else it is not honestly 
made. If an aspirant to a prize cannot or will 

not observe the rule, he 


planation is due them. 

More than 26,000 sce- 
nario manuscripts were 
received by PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE in this com- 
petition, constituting an 
unprecedented response 
to an offer of this kind. 
Manifestly it would be 
impossible for Mr. Ince, 
an extremely busy man, 
to peruse all of these. 
So a staff of experienced 
scenario readers was set 
at work by PHoTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE with instruc- 
tions to weed aside the 
“hopeless” scenarios and 
preserve for later sort- 
ing every manuscript 
which contained the 
germ of a usable idea. 

This staff has finished 
the task, and of the 
26,000-and-odd scenarios 
submitted has _ selected 
everyone having  suffi- 
cient merit for serious 
consideration. Two of 
Mr. Ince’s experts 
trained in the adaptation 
of non-studio-made 
scenarios to the screen 
are now engaged in cata- 
loguing and _ indexing 
these, which by the time 
you read this article will 
be in the hands of Mr. 
Ince himself for per- 
sonal reading and final 
decision. 








Vital Facts in the Ince-Photo- 
play Scenario Contest 


ORE than 26,000 entrants. 
Among foreign entrants: 
French, French-Canadians, Japanese, 
Chinamen, Italians, Australians, New 
Zealanders, Hawaiians. 

Foreign-prepared manuscripts com- 
pared favorably with the best of the 
American-prepared in points of scena- 
rio technique and manuscript neatness. 

Very few of the manuscripts showed 
any knowledge of studio technique on 
the part of the author. 

One per cent. of the 26,000 manu- 
scripts was hand-written and therefore 
rejected without being read. The rejec- 
tion-without-reading exception was a 
manuscript telling in “verse” the story 
of Harry K. Thaw. For many laughs 
much thanks to the author. 

About one in each ten manuscripts 
carried insufficient postage. Why be so 
foolishly careless? 

Seventy-five per cent. of the sub- 
mitted manuscripts came from women. 

More than ninety per cent. of all the 
scenarios revolved around love. 

Some of the entrants sent pencil or 
pen sketches along to illustrate their 
plots. Others sent their own photo- 
eraphs. We don’t know why. 

Nearly all of the Canadian authors 
and authoresses sent their heroes to 
the European trenches. 

More than forty per cent. of the 
entrants introduced the sex problem in 
their plots. 

The Contest opened August 1, 1916, 
and closed December 31, 1917. 








or she cannot expect to 
receive consideration of 
work done. 

Sixty per cent. of the 
total number of manu- 
scripts submitted was re- 
ceived by PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE in the closing 
month of the Contest. 
Notwithstanding the 
plain language of Rule 
No. 2—“Manuscripts 
must be typewritten on 
one side only of the 
paper. Manuscripts in 
long hand will not be 
read”—more than a few 
aspirants mailed in their 
scenarios in long hand. 
Of course these manu- 
scripts were returned at 
once. 

It is interesting to note 
that where an author 
wrote a scenario for a 
specified star, as Mr. 
Ince suggested should be 
done, the star most fre- 
quently selected was 
William S. Hart and the 
plot was a Western 
melodrama. Next in 
popularity with the au- 
thors came Charles Ray, 
Charles Ray and Frank 
Keenan teamed, and 
3essie Barriscale. 

The record of suc- 
cesses on the moving 
picture screen shows that 
approximately ninety per 


So you must be patient, realizing the enor- 
mous amount of mental and physical work 
involved in the process of honestly and fairly 
judging such a contest. Within the frame on 
this page are given some interesting facts of 
the wide scope and popularity of this world- 
wide competition. 

As may be expected in contests which are 
territorially unrestricted and appeal to prac- 
tically all classes, a good many of the entrants 
threw aside the rules or violated one or 
another of them, perhaps not realizing that 
each one of these rules was formulated with a 
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cent. of the picture dramas has been the work 
of men and somewhat less than ten per cent. 
the work of women writers. Yet seventy-five 
per cent. of the more than 26,000 manuscripts 
entered in this Contest bore the names of 
women authors. What is the answer? Is 
there here an indication that women, take 
them far and near and without restriction of 
class or environment, are less capable of pro- 
ducing usable screen stories than men similarly 
unrestricted? The brilliance which women 
have contributed to the printed literature of 
the day rises up to contradict that theory. 





And here’s a tale of Mexico and a 2irl 
doctor without a bandit or a battle 


The Evil Eye 


By Mrs. Ray Long 


TORRID sun was sinking into the 
Pacific as a packet boat steamed up 


the dozing harbor of Ensenada, the 
northernmost port of Lower California. 
The siesta time had been prolonged this 
thirty-fourth day that a blood red, murky 
ball had ended a gasping night only to 
blaze across the sky a dazzling point of 
light, and sink again into the peaceful sea, 
a dull, blood-dripping portent of evil. 
Some few Mexicans sat in the shade of the 
dock buildings. Only one figure showed 
itself alive and alert. 

“Meester Sheldon, he no sizzle, no bake,” 
observed a fat Mexican lazily. 

‘““Maybeso,” acknowledged a 
swarthy inlander from _ the 
grape district up the river val- 
ley to the north. ‘“‘My Tonio, 
seek. Fifty people seek. The 
boat bring doctor.” 

As the little boat from San Diego made 
its way in, Sheldon, manager of the grape 
companies, walked anxiously up and down 
the strip of dock. He was dust-stained 
and limp from exhaustion. But the sapped 
vitality in him was kept going by the 
anxiety to get help to his stricken vine 
tenders, dying daily from a dread epi- 
demic. As the boat came alongside the 
dock and her plank was put out, his squint- 
ing eyes searched for the man of medicine 
he had sent for. 

The first passenger to alight was a 
blonde girl, beautiful in a trim costume of 
starchy white from hat to shoes. Behind 
her was a comely young man. 

Sheldon stared. He had not seen such 
an apparition in years. Even the squat- 
ting Mexicans showed wonder. But little 
time was left for speculation. The girl 
walked straight to Sheldon, held out a 
firm hand, sent a firm smile into his pale, 
careworn face, and said briskly, “I am 
Doctor Torrance, Doctor Katherine Tor- 
rance. My father could not come, as he 
had been called to Pasadena the day before 
your message came. His assistant is ill 


She took from her 

satchel a black band 

with a lamp and re- 
flector attached. 


and your call was imperative. I could find 
no one else in the city who wanted to come 
down here. ‘The weather reports did not 
please them and it’s bad enough in San 
Diego. So I came.” 

Sheldon shook the proffered hand with 
trepidation. He could hear the grumbling 
from the lolling figures behind him in the 
shade. Mexican Joe’s voice sounded nasty 
as he moaned about his Tonio whom he 
must lose. But Dr. Katherine Torrance 
did not seem to notice. She looked 
brightly into Sheldon’s eyes. Her whole 
white, uncrumpled person seemed charged 
with a revivifying freshness. She turned 
to the young man with her and said, “Mr. 
Sheldon, this is my brother Clifford, who 
was sent to look out for me.” Sheldon 
grasped the hand held out, felt none of the 
firmness and grip of the sister, and uncon- 
sciously put a reassuring palm under the 
girl’s elbow and started to lead her to the 
horse he had brought for her. 

“Bring my things, Clifford,” she called 
back, and soon the little cavalcade was 
moving slowly over the parched plain to 
the river and hills that they hoped to make 
that night. Dr. Katherine rode between 
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Sheldon and her brother. Mexican Joe 
and other natives with packhorses followed. 
And whenever Sheldon looked back he 
caught Joe swiftly changing a black scowl 
to a fawning grin. 


AFIE R a night in a rough camp and a 

four-hour ride through the hottest 
dawn she had ever known, Dr. Katherine 
reached the village of the grape growers, 
tucked in a valley pocket of the hills roll- 
ing up to the mountain backbone of the 
country. Even here one could see the heat 
waves quivering over the _ bushes. 
after a change into-a fresh white dress the 
young physician started out to visit the 
fever-filled huts. 

In the first she pushed through a group 
of mourning Mexicans to the bed, where a 
two-year-old child lay. Its black eyes were 
almost closed; it breathed hard and its 
dry lips hung wide open. Dr. Katherine 
swiftly pushed off her hat, took from her 
satchel a black band with a lamp and re- 
flector attached, snapped the band around 
her bright hair, and pressed the button 
that lighted an electric bulb against the 
reflector. In an instant she was crouched 
at the bedside and gazing into the swollen 
throat of the child, illumined by her lamp 
and reflector. 

After a sharp scrutiny she removed the 
band from her hair, took some medicine 
from her satchel and turned to the group 
gathered behind her. ° For an instant even 
her high courage was chilled. The dark- 
faced group had closed in on her omi- 
nously. But she gave directions about the 
taking of the medicine and the care of the 
child, and hurried out, relieved, into the 
deathly heat. 

She came upon Sheldon talking earnestly 
with his assistant, Frank King. King also 
had a pale, worried look. He bowed ex- 
travagantly as Dr. Katherine approached. 
He was not unlike her brother, Clifford, so 
Dr. Katherine looked at him a fraction of 
a second longer than she would have ordi- 
narily as she acknowledged an introduc- 
tion. King flushed with pleased vanity. 

“Both of you gentlemen look as if you 
should be vaccinated,” said Dr. Katherine 
gravely. “This trouble, which shows first 
in the throat, is a bad one to handle. As 
soon as I have made the rounds of 
the sick I will come to you if you 
will tell me where I can find you.” 


But 
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“That will be late in the day and you 
must rest,” said Sheldon authoritatively. 
“However, I live in the cabin at the head 
of this street and King lives with me.” 

“T will be there to vaccinate you at about 
five this afternoon,” announced the girl 
quite as brightly and calmly as if she had 
not heard Sheldon. 

‘Keep in the shade as much as possible,’ 
rejoined Sheldon. King smiled at the 
grave profile of his companion with uncon- 
cealed amusement. 

At five exactly Dr. Katherine entered 
the leafy porch of Sheldon’s house. She 
found only King there, and a very difter- 
ent King from the one she had met in the 
morning. He was cleanly shaved and 
washed till his skin shone pink. He wore 
the outdoor dress of the overseer, flannel 
shirt, trousers jauntily tucked into riding 
boots, and a soft hat. But all were clean 
and shapely. He looked as debonair as a 
moving picture overman upon a moving 
picture rancho. Dr. Katherine smiled in- 
voluntarily while King smiled most volun- 
tarily and saluted. 

“I knew you'd be wearing yourself out 
in one day for these beggars so I’ve had a 
cold bird and a bottle brought out here to 
help me head you off for a little rest and 
chat,” he said, his smile taking on a flirta- 
tious tinge. And he showily took the girl’s 
arm and led her to a seat beside the little 
table bearing cold sliced tongue and fowl, 
bread, and cool looking drinks. 

“Business before pleasure,” said Dr. 
Katherine, looking around and _ seeing 
nothing of Sheldon and that the table was 
set for oniv two. She opened her medicine 
and ordered prettily, “Your arm, sir: an 
ounce of vaccine is worth a barrel of medi- 
cine, and I might as well start on you.’ 

King immediately held out a goodly 
arm with the air of a knight pleasing his 
lady. Dr. Katherine pushed up the flannel 
sleeve and swabbed a piece of the tanned 
flesh with some _ alcohol-soaked cotton. 
During the performance King looked down, 
smiling amorously at the shining head. 
Finally the girl glanced up quickly from 
curiosity just as Rosa, the cameo-faced 
daughter of Mexican Joe, came up onto 
the porch. She stopped, gazing fixedly. 
Dr. Katherine’s keen ears heard the silence 
of the figure behind. Her peripheral 
glance, like the rest of her sex’s so much 
wider than man’s, took in the startled, 
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questioning and unhappy look on _ the 
Mexican girl’s face. She dropped her eyes 
and went on in a _ business-like manner 
with her vaccinating. ‘The arrival of her 
brother and Sheldon gave her a chance to 
watch King covertly for some minutes till 
Rosa had hesitatingly delivered the mes- 
sage from her father to Sheldon and gone. 
When the coxcomb succeeded again in 
making Dr. Katherine give him a glance 
his egotism translated the quiet of her blue 
eyes as dismay at the intrusion of the 
others. His hide was so impervious that 
he would not have believed if anyone had 
told him what really lay behind those deep 
blue pools of light. 

“What of the condi- 
tion?’ asked Sheldon as 
he fanned himself and at 
the same time repri- 
manded a servant for set- 
ting a table only for him- 
self and King when he 
had been told there would 
be four. King darted 
the servant a look that 
meant silence. 

“It is very grave,” said 
Dr. Katherine. “Some 
of the cases I think I can save if the 
people will do as I say. Many are doubt- 
ful and about twenty have gone so far that 
there is no hope. Only instant vaccina- 
tion can prevent a terrible increase. Tl 
do that for you and Clifford now, if you 
please.” 

While she spoke King was thinking, 
“Holy’ Smoke, what a godsend. The little 
corker will be here several weeks. And 
much can happen in several weeks.”’ 

Sheldon was thinking, “God give me 
some way to send this lovely girl out of 
this hell. Weariness is on her face already. 
Why was I such a craven as to bring her 
up here!” And Clifford, the brother, half 
deadened with native wine, was thinking, 
“That fresh guy, King, has fallen for Kit ; 
wish it had been this Sheldon fellow. I 
wouldn’t have his job among these black- 
faced devils for half San Diego. But he’s 
some gink anyway.” 

Meanwhile Dr. Katherine was deftly 
putting vaccine into the arms of Sheldon 
and her brother. But she was also think- 
ing. And what was going on behind her 
white brow would have interested her 
brother, amazed Sheldon, startled King, 
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HE photoplay versior of this 
story by Hector Turnbull was 
produced by Jesse L. Lasky with 
the following cast: the 


Dr. Katherine Torrance 


Leonard Sheldon...Tom Forman 
Frank King....Webster Campbell 
Clifford, Katherine’s brother... 
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and alarmed the absent Rosa. ‘Tongue,’ 
was all she said as she turned from her 
work to the table. But Sheldon glowed. 
She had said it as if it were the one thing 
on earth she wanted. 

After the light meal Sheldon and King 
escorted the brother and sister to a shack 
near their own. King had tried to keep 
up a sort of gaiety. It left him with so 
many unanswered and unnoticed sallies on 
his hands that he finally quit and 
sulked. Clifford had been too dazed to 
talk, and Sheldon and the girl too heart- 
sick. 


WEEK passed _ in 

much the same way 
as that first day. From 
early morning till night- 
fall Dr. Katherine went 
rounds of the un- 
pleasant shacks. Some of 
her patients grew better, 
but for every one on the 
way to recovery five were 
taken afresh with the 
dread malady. ‘The girl 
was brave but bitterly 
unhappy in the face of 
this condition. She knew she could change 
it if she only had the power. But some- 
thing had risen up between her and the 
natives, thin as the atmosphere through 
which a threatening look may penetrate 
but strong as a fortress wall. ‘They would 
not submit to vaccination. Dr. Katherine 
was so busy tending the sick that she had 
not the time to fathom why. And she 
hated to ask for more help from Sheldon 
than he was giving, for he was becoming 
paler and more careworn every day. It 
was Clifford who gave her the first appall- 
ing hint of the reason. 

“Kit, you’re wearing yourself to the 
bone for nothing,” he told her one night 
when he came in later than usual. “Your 
looks are falling off and you'll never get 
anywhere. ‘These nuts have their thumbs 
down on you.” 

The girl paid little heed for she didn’t 
see how people for whom she was almost 
giving her life could dislike her. But to 
humor her brother, who liked to think he 
was taking care of her, she asked: ‘‘Who 
told you the people are against me?” 

“Rosa told me. She’s Mexican Joe’s 
daughter, and a looker.” 


Blanche Sweet 


J. Parks Jones 
Walter Long 
Ruth King 
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The girl was really startled. Here was a 
new problem for her overtried strength. 
“How do you happen to know Rosa?” she 
asked as gently as she could. 

“Oh, everybody knows her,” answered 
the youth carelessly. “A fellow’s got to 
have some amusement in this vale of woe.” 

Katherine was remembering’ Rosa’s 
malevolent look when she had been hold- 
ing Frank King’s arm to vaccinate it. 
That made her think hard. “Couldn't you 
see less of the girl for my sake?’ she 
asked. 
~ “She’s the only thing good enough to 
look at in this beastly hole except you, Kit, 
and you know how little chance I have to 
do that. Don’t you worry. And remem- 
ber, it’s a good steer I’ve given you, Her 
father’s an ugly brute and | think the best 
thing I can do is take you home.” 

“Does Frank .King see much of Rosa,” 
asked Dr.. Katherine irrelevantly. 

“No. Guess he’s had enough of her. 
He says she was dippy over him till he had 
to stop it. Since then she’s tried to get 
Sheldon. And I must say neither of them 
has been riled any at my going up there. 
She’s. just a sort of college widow around 
here... So don’t gather unto yourself any 
worry about their making trouble for me. 
There’s no jealousy in the air.” 

yr. Katherine went to her brother 
and hugged him. ‘Then she went 
into the little room. She slept 
soon, for she did not 
take warning 
seriously. And_= as 
for any danger to her 
brother from the girl, 
she summed: up her 
opinion in sen- 
tence, “ him for 
the sweet boy he is.” 

The next morning 
Dr. Katherine 
started around to the 
homes of the sick 
with more courage 
than she had felt for 
days. She would 
make them like her. 

She started for the 
home of Mexican Joe 
first to treat his son, 
‘Tonio, who had been 
improving. As_ she 
approached the house 


Rosa’s 


one 


Bless 
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smilingly, something whizzed past her 
head from a window of the house. She 
looked at the object that fell near her feet 
and found it was the bottle of medicine 
she had left. For a minute she stood 
irresolute, then picked up the unbroken 
bottle and went to the door. She was met 
by Joe himself, scowling blackly. 

“No come in,” said the Mexican. 
away. No want you.” 

As Dr. Katherine hesitated Joe’s power- 
ful wife joined him and Rosa could be 
seen smiling her inscrutable smile behind 
them. Rosa’s smile told the girl more 
than the angry faces of the parents. She 
turned and went to the next house. 

Here ‘too she was refused admittance. 
And as she walked away another object 
whirled perilously near her head. It too 
was the bottle of medicine she had left for 
the man sick there. 

The girl was- both puzzled and dis- 
tressed. “Chere was nothing to do but call 
on Sheldon for help. Since it must. be 


“Go 


done, she went resolutely about it. 
“T don’t understand it.’’ she told’ him. 


The dark-faced group had closed in on her 
ominously, 
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“They have not only refused vaccination 
but now refuse to see me and are throwing 
my bottles of medicine out.” 

Sheldon dropped at once the work he 
was doing. ‘“I’ll go with you and see what 
it is.” 

At the next place of visitation a little 
crowd of dark faces was peering from a 
window. When Sheldon knocked the 
door was opened and the sullen faces 
looked cut. “I want to see Maria,” said 
Sheldon firmly. ‘The faces consulted 
silently, then way was made for Sheldon. 
As he led Dr. Katherine with him he did 
not fail to note the looks 
of hostility thrown at, 
her. 


“Now do whatever 
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you are accustomed to do on a visit,” he 
said softly to the girl and she at once 
strapped the band holding her reflector 
light about her head and pressed the elec- 
tric button. ‘Then she tried to look into 
the throat of the sick woman. But the 
woman jerked away and there was a fierce 
grumbling among the onlookers. 

“What ails you?” demanded Sheldon in 
Spanish. 

“The evil eye,” cried the members of the 
group together. *‘“This she-devil has the 
evil eve. Look, see,” and they pointed to 
the little reflector lamp on Dr. Katherine’s 
forehead. “Who told you it was the 
evil eye?” growled 
Sheldon. 
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Sheldon as soon as the door shut behind them. 
The girl’s fine brow lifted into wrinkles. 


In an instant Mexican Joe 
and his wife were upon 
her. 


“Rosa, Rosa,” they answered with one 
voice. ; 

“And what made you believe Rosa?” 

“Too many come sick. Too many do 
not get well.” 

‘But you refused to be vaccinated. That 
would have kept down this plague. No- 
one gets sick who is vaccinated.” And 
Sheldon rolled up his sleeve to show them 
the scar of his own vaccination. But the 
murmurings and black looks did not abate. 


Dr. Katherine had not understood the 
talk but she understood the looks. Shel- 
don interpreted. 

“Ask them if there is any other reason 
why they believed Rosa,” she requested 
quickly. Sheldon did and a volley of 
Spanish was hurled at him. He turned 
from it with gleaming eyes. ‘Come, 
quickly,” he said, leading the girl out. 
“You are in real danger. Do not show 
you know that. I will tell you all as soon 
as we are outside. 


“What made Rosa hate you,” asked 


‘“Rosa,”’ she murmured. 
face flushed as she raised it to his. 


Her 
“She saw 
me vaccinating your assistant’s arm. He 
was smiling at me. I saw her glance 
and it was full of hatred. She must 
care for him and must have thought 

Il was coming between them.” 
Sheldon looked down into the 
clear, troubled eyes raised so 
straightforwardly and_ groaned. 


“T see it all now.” 


They told him what he wanted to 
know, that this lovely giri 
4 was not interested in King 


@ «and that she innocently had 
‘ involved herself in a danger 
[feet from which even he might 
' iE not be able to rescue her. 
She noted his gravity and 
asked, ‘‘Why should any- 
thing Rosa says carry such 
weight ?” 
“Because she’s so 
happy,” answered Sheldon _baf- 
flingly, ‘‘and because these people 
down here are so superstitious that I’m 
afraid even I, whom they trust, can’t 
straighten this thing out. Go at once 
to your cabin and pack. No, there is 
no other way.” 


“~~ 


un- 


R. KATHERINE did not argue. She 

was determined herself so she knew 
determination in others. She entered her 
cabin and found her brother there, sitting 
dejectedly at the table. ‘You,” he almost 
screamed, as he jumped to his feet. 
“Heavens, but I’m relieved! We've got to 
leave this hole and be quick about it.” 

“Why?” blazed the girl, angry now. 

“Because these hellions of Mexicans be- 
lieve you have the evil eye and will destroy 
them. And that beauty, Rosa, is at the 
bottom of it. She has told that you are 
not only no good about healing this plague 
but that you—you have cast a spell, and, 
hang it I don’t know how to tell it—she 
says you’ve taken the love of that bally- 
eyed King away from her, and that he’s 
the father of the baby that’s coming.” 

At last the girl saw the whole thing. 
King was responsible for Rosa’s condition. 
The girl loved him, but couldn’t get him 
to marry her. Then she, white and good 
looking, had come and King had tried to 
flirt with her, which Rosa saw. And her 











work, her real ambition to help these 
people, must fail! Even her life was in 
danger. She rose to pack. Clifford went 
out to help Sheldon with the horses. 


UDDENLY tthe girl felt shadows in 

the next room. She went out to in- 
vestigate. In dan instant Mexican Joe and 
his wife were upon her. She darted to a 
window and_ called, “Leonard! O 
Leonard!” then turned to the maddened 
Mexicans who had come to avenge their 


daughter. She did not realize that she had 
called ‘“‘Leonard” instead of “Clifford.” 


Leonard was Sheldon’s given name. _ But 
Sheldon did, and came like a catapult. 
He hurled himself against Mexican Joe, 
reached straight for the place he knew Joe 
carried his knife, got it, and threw it out 
of a window. ‘Then he started in to wield 
that terrible American weapon that no 
cholo can withstand, a hard, educated fist. 
He kept his eye at the same time partly on 
Dr. Katherine and the Mexican woman. 
“What a woman,” he told himself as he 
saw the strong white arms and courageous 
face he loved, half scare, half push the 
bigger figure against a door and hold it 
there till he could leave Joe bleeding on 
the floor and relieve her. 





Then he started to 
wield that terrible 
weapon that no 
cholo can withstand, 
a hard, educated 


fist. 
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After Joe and his wife had been put out 
of the cabin, Sheldon stood guard till Clif- 
ford came. He had not long to wait. The 
boy entered with a rush and almost a 
whoop. “Kit! Kit!’ he called, giving . 
small heed to Sheldon, ‘I’ve fixed up that 
Rosa thing. I got that skunk, King, where 
he lived. He’s soft as an onion. And 
when I|’d thumped the truth out of him 
that he was responsible for Rosa’s trouble, 
I led him to her. He'll marry her and 
she’ll do the best she can about this evil- 
eye business. She’s gone to tell the priest 
and ask to be forgiven. God, but I want 
a drink.” 

“Boy,” said Sheldon, gripping Clifford’s 
hand, ‘I didn’t know it was in you.” 

“Cliff dear, there’s fresh water on the 
kitchen table, and make it that,” called 
Dr. Katherine from her room. “I'll be 
out in a minute to hug you for about the 
best man in the world.” 

“About the best,” laughed Clifford. ‘I 
see where somebody else gets hugged too, 
if he has the nerve to ask for it. Say, Shel- 
don, you look a bit seedy. I advise you to 
try it. It’s the best medicine Kit has.” 


N hour later the good priest Father 


Silvestro had called many of the 
Mexicans together to tell them that the 
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The Evil Eye 


beautiful Rosa was to marry Senor Frank 
King. From that he gently led all of them 
to Dr. Katherine and explained how her 
lamp was only the work of man so that she 
could see better to heal a throat. He spoke 
of her as a good angel, who was too tired 
to doctor them longer but would stay to 
care for Manager Sheldon, who was a little 
sick but not with the plague, and wouldn't 
have any physician except Dr. Katherine, 
while her father was coming to minister 
to them. ‘The priest smiled broadly as he 
told this and the Mexicans went home jab- 


~ 


“Nica 


An hour later the good priest Father Silvestro had 
called many of the Mexicans together. 


bering amiably and_ grinning broadly. 

“Meester Sheldon, maybe he be sick 
right up to his wedding,” observed one of 
Sheldon’s servants to Clifford. 

“Maybe, old top,” answered Clifford 
with a wink. ‘“‘You’ve got a good eye and 
don’t let it ever think it sees an evil eye 
again, unless it’s one of Joe’s. ‘There’s 
only one in this valley and he’s got a 
monopoly on that.” 





Parcel Post Opened 


HE United States has opened the mails 


film reels. 
1917, all out-of-town 
film were made through the 
express companies, but now film may be 
sent by parcel post. 

The chief reasons why, on the face of 
the matter, this new facility should mean 
much good to the moving picture business 
are these: (1) Decreased cost of ship- 
ment, (2) ability to reach remote markets 
hitherto inaccessible because not served by 


to the distributers of 
Up to January 1, 
deliveries of 


to Shipment of Films 


express companies, (3) advantage of ten- 
cent special delivery service, (4) corres- 
ponding advantages in returning of film to 
the exchange. 

As against all this it is stated by some 
of the big distributers that the Post Office 
Department ruling admitting film to the 
mails is so hedged about with special re- 
strictions that its ultimate advantage is 
speculative; that it is too soon to say 
whether the ruling will be a genuine bene- 
fit to the business. 









Milady Gerda of the 
Danes 





ILL some one kindly stop the lady? She 
seems intent upon walking out of the 
page, and we would have her linger 
longer while we gaze enraptured on her stately 
charm. Permit us to present you. Miss 
Gerda Holmes, your admirers the ‘movie’’ 
Public. It makes you want to live awhile 
longer on the chance of meeting her again, 
doesn’t it? But softly and ’ware—she is 
already engaged as the wife of Rapley 
Holmes of the speaking stage. ‘There, 
brace up, old top, don’t take it so to heart. 
The lower picture is a scene from “The 
Chain Invisible,” a tragic melodrama in 
which Miss Holmes played leads with 
Bruce McRae; and she did noteworthy 
work with Robert Warwick in “Friday 
the 13th.” Thanhouser, Essanay, Equit- 
able and World have benefited by Miss 
Holmes’ acting. before the camera. She 
, is a native Dane, robustly handsome and 
~ came to this country to study music. 
Before her advent to the shadow stage 
Miss Holmes made her mark on the foot- 
lighted stage under the management of 
Klaw and Erlanger in “The Round-Up,” 
in which she played the feminine lead. 

















































































































HERE’S THE BEST 


Find the Film Players 
THE PRIZES 





Ten Prizes, Each.... 


These awards (all in cash, without any string to 
them) are for the correct, or nearest correct, sets of 
answers to the ten pictures here shown. 

As the names of most of these movie people have 
appeared many, many times before the public, we feel 
sure you must know them. 

This novel contest is a special feature department 
of Photoplay Magazine for the interest and benefit of 
its readers, at absolutely no cost to them——the Photo- 
play Magazine way. 

The awards are all for this month’s contest. 

TRY IT 

All answers to this set must be mailed before March 

S, 20387. 











TUMOTAY $2f tan 
BLVE GRASS $22 * 









































WINNERS OF THE JANUARY MOVING 


First Prize....$10.00—Miss Jean Main, Kalis- (H. C. G. Ligertwood, Win- 
pell, Mont. nipeg, Canada. 
Second Prize.. 5.00—Maud Stevenson, Lead- aire. B. EB. Gitiel, Kansas 


ville, Col City, Mo. 
, * . Dan Pelee $1.00, Mrs. Geo. P. Swain, East 
Third Prize... 3.00—Cora Umpleby, Indian- rar ew Cae Orange, N. J. 
apolis, Ind. “= Crawford, Amarillo, 
, exas. 
Fourth Prize.. 2.00—John Ward, Thief River 


H. W. Draper, Spokane 
Falls, Minn. | Wash, on F 
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MOVIE PUZZLE YET 


Names in These Pictures 


DIRECTIONS 


Eaeh picture represents the name of a photoplay 
actor or actress. The actor’s name is really a descrip- 
tion of the picture that goes with it; for example— 
“Rose Stone’ might be represented by a rose and a 
rock or stone, while a gawky appearing individual look- 
ing at a spider web could be “‘Web Jay.” 


For your convenience and avoidance of mistakes we 
have left space under each picture on which you. can 
write your answers. Remember to write your full name 
and address on the margin at the bottom of both pages. 
Cut out these pages and mail in, or you may send in 
your answers on a separate sheet of paper, but be sure 
they are numbered to correspond with the number of 
each picture. There are 10 answers. 


Address to Puzzle Editor, Photoplay Magazine, 350 
North Clark Street, Chicago. 

We have eliminated from this contest all red tape 
and expense to you, so please do not ask us questions. 

Only one set of answers allowed each contestant. 


Awards for answers to this set will be published in 
Photoplay Magazine. Look for this contest each month. 
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“Mary, WHERE SHALL WE CROSS?” 


































C.A.PAULT 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
ESTATES MANAGED - 
RENTS COLLECTED: 


PHONE }27 FLORENCE 

































PICTURE SCENARIO CONTEST No. 2 


(Mrs. J. L. Cain, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Mrs. I. W. Lusk, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Mrs. W. E. Davis, Lan- 
caster, S. C. 

Edw. Watterson, Titus- 
ville, Pa. 

H. C. Watt, Jacksonville, 

| TL 


Ten Prizes... $1:00 ¢ 
(Continued) 





CORRECT ANSWERS FOR 
JANUARY 


May Dey 

New Leaf—Parents 

First Tooth—Extreme Cases 
In Charge—A Foot Ball 
Cradle—Handle 

Checkers 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
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the MOVIES 


Where millions of people gather daily many amusing and interesting things are bound to happen. We want our readers 

to contribute to this page. One dollar will be paid for each story printed. Contributions must not be longer than 100 

words and must be written on only one side of the paper. Be sure to include your name and address. Send to: ‘‘ Seen 

and Heard” Dept., Photoplay Magazine, Chicago. Owing to the large number of contributions to this department, it is 

impossible to return unavailable manuscripts to the authors. Therefore do not enclose postage or stamped envelopes as 
contributions will not be returned. 


Figuratively—lIsn't It? you notice how many shots he fired without 
WO darkey sweethearts were interested reloading?” 
in the picture intensely, and when the vil- His wife: “Why yes, dear, I counted. It 
lain came on the screen wearing a monocle must have been one of those thirty-twos you 
the girl exclaimed: read about.” 
“Say, honey, whut’s ’at funny thing he done Mrs. Mary Stilwell, Newark N. J. 
got stuck in he eye, huh?” ® 
“Dat, Sally,” came the lofty reply without ; , 
hesitation, “dat am a manana? Say, Fatty, Listen to This 
N. N. Betts, Towanda, Pa. FTER watching Fatty Arbuckle for quite 
7) a little while small Bobby asked: 
Nossir! It Can't Be Did! “Mother, don’t you 
MAN who had suppose he was made 
played host to a ‘& before the high price of 
little too much liquor : meat began: 
for the sobriety of his A. Kerndl, ” 
feet came weaving past ; Milwaukee, Wis. 
a “movie” theater, and : 3 
stopped, attracted by a P a wh ; 
flaming poster. oe \ IS Recommendation 
“ ‘Home, Sweet Home, se \ 


ESA Approved 
in One Reel,’” he slowly ean sad Soe , ae <i iain Oni 
deciphered aloud. “Nos- : fin de 5” consid 
sir (hic), nossir! it can’t Ns Pe | y 
"eRe 











(hic) be did.” Michigan in the recent 
Miss Alma Palmer, election. ' ss 
Longmont, Col. ‘ At a Laeger | - 
a “The = s Double” a 
tew days ago a_ scene 
Don't Try to Spoof Him, was bn ol «i the 
Hiram doctor advised the artist 
WO men talked in "A x --,i2 regard to his failing 
low tones while the” ————— — health, and the caption 
advertisements were be- Movie Actor (relating experiences) ‘ead: “You must go im- 
ing shown on the screen: “4nd just think not twenty yards from Mediately to a drier 
“They say that in this where we were taking this scene there climate.” . ir - 
new picture ‘Intoler-  qwas a family of laughing hyenas.” “Make it Michigan, 
ance’ there’s a million- She—‘My, weren't you fortunate in came in a penetrating 
dollar spectacle. Think finding pleasant neighbors?” falsetto from the rear 
of that.” , , of the house. 
“Oh, bosh, Hiram Jones, don’t let them come Grace E. Marks, Toledo, O. 
any of that on you. I’ve got as fine a pair of © 
spectacles at home as anybody, and they only Delayed en Route 
cost me twenty dollars. That million dollar — ‘ . , 
talk’s just advertising.” i star was introduced by a subtitle which 
- mentioned that she had “just reached the 
rs) glorious age of twenty.” She skipped friskily 
; onto the screen, but unfortunately paused a 
And Yet They Would Vote in Jersey bit too close to the camera. 7 
“T WONDER,” he remarked sarcastically, “Just reached twenty,” muttered a woman; 
as he arose with his wife to leave the “Gee, I wonder what detained her.” 
theatre, “what kind of a pistol that was. Did Geo. H. Plympton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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one play. 


promptly and often. 











envelope. 
Magazine, Chicago. 


OU do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 

to get questions answered in this Department. It is only 
required that you avoid questions which would call for unduly 
long answers such as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
There are hundreds of others ‘in line ” with you 
at the Questions and Answers window, so be considerate. 
This will make it both practical and pleasant to serve you 
Do not ask questions touching religion, 
scenario writing or studio employment. 
will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. 
and address; only initials will be published if requested. If 
you desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed stamped 
Write to Questions and Answers, Photoplay 


Studio addresses 


Sign your full name 





Dixi1z, LouisviLLe, Ky.—No, Dixie, we won’t 
publish your little tribute to Harold Lockwood. 
Not that we love him less but because we love 
you more. 


J. H., Sr. Lours.—The ability to shed real tears 
is no valuable asset in itself. For photographic 
purposes drops of glycerine make excellent tears. 
In fact, they would deceive even Niobe. 


PHYLLIS, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


was Blanche White. She is the wife of Leo 
White, for so long the Frencn count in the 
Charlie Chaplin comedies. 

E. P., Neosuo, Mo.—Beverly Bayne and Tom 
Chatterton are not, William Desmond is married. 
Tom is with American and Bill with Ince. Helen 
Holmes claims to be fully 22 and her birthplace 
is Chicago. We think, also, that Conway Tearle 
is some actor. 





—Thanks for your criticism, 
Phyllis, but why be so per- 
nickety about it? If Theda I 
Bara says she wasn’t born in 
Cincinnati, far be it from us 
to contradict the lady. On 
the contrary, we hasten to 
agree with her. But what 
difference does it make, any- another. 
how? 

C. B., Wasuincton, D. C.— 
Laurette Taylor has never 
posed for the movies. Hazel 
Dawn is a little over five feet 
high and is now singing in 
“The Century Girl.” Film 


upon. 
actresses do not use rouge 





T is the aim of this depart- 
ment to answer the same 
question but once in an issue. de in 
If your initials do not appear 
look for the answer to your 
questions under the name of 


For studio addresses con- 
sult the studio directory in 
the advertising section, 

A strict compliance with 
the rules printed at the top of 
this page will be 


CriticaAL, New York City. 
—How much did Griffith get 
from the booze industry for 
his anti-prohibition propagan- 
“Intolerance”? Well, 
don’t you think that’s a 
rather personal question? 
Sorry to admit that we can’t 
provide an answer. 


Sister ANN, OMAHA, NEs. 
—Syd Chaplin is not playing 
now but is assisting Brother 
Charles to earn his $670,000 
a year, in a directorial capac- 
insisted ity. We are given to under- 
stand that the $75,000 cash 
| gift he received from Charles 








on their cheeks while acting. 
Red photographs black. So 
far as we know, John Bowers is not married. 


V. B., Metsourne, AustTrALiaA.—Your letter 
was charming, though we can’t quite agree with 
your choice in actors. As to your question con- 
cerning the championship claims of competitors 
in American sports, probably the degree of our 
modesty is one of our Anglo-Saxon heritages. 


R. L. W., Los ANGELES.—Wallace MacDonald 
played opposite Mary Miles Minter in “Youth's 
Endearing Charm.’ Myrtle Stedman is married 
to Marshall Stedman. They have no children. 
The cast of “The Vixen”: Elsie Drummond, 
Theda Bara; Martin Stevens, A. H. Van Buren; 
Knowles Murray, Herbert Heyes; Helen Drum- 
mond, Mary Martin; Admiral Drummond, George 
Clark; Charlie Drummond, Carl Gerard. 


GEORGETTE, FREEPORT, ILL.—The girl whom 
Charlie Ray was to marry in “Honor Thy Father” 


was given on condition that 
he refrain from appearing on 
the screen during the life of Charles’ contract. 
One Chaplin in eruption was enough, he thought. 
Some financier is Charles. 


Potty PEPPERS, BOONVILLE, Mo,—Welcome 
back, Polly, but if you want to retain our friend- 
ship never ask again how we like this cold 
weather. Peggy O'Neil is playing in “The Flame” 
on the stage. “Peg o’ My Heart” has never been 
filmed. None of those you mention is married. 
Yes, Santa filled our sock, but it all leaked out. 


WILLIAM H., DENVER, CoLo.—Well, you've got 
some job cut out for yourself, Willum, if you 
intend to ride horseback to California and write 


scenarios en route. The scenes for “Liberty” 
were taken at Universal City and on the Mexican 
border. Charley Chaplin lives at the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club. Mary Miles Minter is at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., Broncho Billy in New York in the 
musical comedy business. 
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BABBETTE, BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—Thanks for your 
sympathetic missive. So dear of you; in fact, 
just perfectly sweet. But this job is lots better 
than digging ditches in zero weather, although 
it’s harder on the eyes. It was Myrtle Gonzales 
in “The Romance of Billy Goat Hill” and she 
may be addressed at Universal City. Fairbanks 
twins are now on the stage in “The Century Girl.” 


R. S. H., Lake CuHartes, La.—First time we 
ever heard Louise Huff referred to as “The Girl 
from the Goober State” or “Dixie’s Most Beauti- 
ful Woman.” You should get in touch with her 
press agent. Meanwhile, we'll slip your request 
to the editor. 


would ask if it were true that F. X. B. is married. 
Eugene Ormond played with Marie Doro in “The 
Morals of Marcus.”” Conway Tearle has been 
married. Earle Foxe is. 


S. W., SprinGrietp, Mo.—Pickford pictures 
are not released by Paramount, but by Artcraft. 
Fannie Ward’s latest picture is “Betty to the 
Rescue.” Think you know the answers to your 
other questions if you are a conscientious reader 
of PHuorop.Lay. 

Geo. H., MANITOBA, CAN.—Lonesome Luke, we 
think, is Hal Roach in private life and he can 
be reached, care Rolin Films, Los Angeles, Cal. 





B. A. G.. Jac KSON, 
Micu.—Frank Sennett 
is married to illic 
West. . Elmer Clifton is 
still with Triangle and 
appearing regularly on 
the screen. Never heard 
that he was “divine,” 
though. . He’s about 26. 


THE ANSWER MAN 
PASSES 


Last night I died and gladly left 
This vale of tears terrestrial, 
And went on high to vistas dry, 
Delightful and celestial. 
(Or so | thought) until at last 
I crossed the Styx with Charon, 
And then I found, with grief profound, 
That all my dreams were barren. 


Pec, SPOKANE, WASH. 
—Welcome back, Peg! 
Pomeroy Cannon was 
Chuckwalla Bill in “The 
Parson. of. Panamint”’ 
and, if we mistake not, 
Herbert Standing was 
Bishop .Wallace.. Any- 
how, it .wasn’t Barney 
Sherry, who is with an 
other company. A chuck 
walla is a second cousin 
to a Gila monster. ‘“In- 
tolerance” is showing in 
a half dozen cities. It is 


A thousand shades came rushing up— 
Maids, youths, and even sages. 
And then—My land!—they made de- 
mand 
Of all the actors’ ages! 
“How old is Mary Pickford, sir? 
How old is O. Petrova? 
And is it true, in ’92, 
The great and good Jehovah 
Set Beverly upon this -earth, 


Ford Sterling is_ still 
with Keystone and Bob 
Leonard is a Lasky di- 
rector now. 


FLo., °16, WHILLIAMS- 
TOWN, Mass.—June Ca- 
price was born in i899. 
Edward Earle hasn’t in- 
formed us whether or 
not he is married. Celia 
Santon is Earle Foxe’s 
wife. Yes, Richard Trav- 
ers played in “The Man 
Trail.” “‘Her Surrender” 
is Anna Nillson’s latest 
picture. - 

G. E.; Toxonto, Onr. 
—Those Canadian 
stamps are .very * pretty 
and will* do~* for “our 
small nephew’s~ stamp 
collection, but they won't 
get by in the _United 
States mails, you know. 


not a program .release. 
Nance O'Neil is now 
with Mutual. Before that 
she played in one of the 
“Seven Deadly Sins” for 
McClure’s. The “a” in 
Chaplin is short. Theda 
Bara was in “The Kreut 
zer Sonata.” Willard 
Mack was last seen in 
“Nanette of the Wilds” 
with Pauline Frederick. 
How does “blessed little 
Marguerite Clark remain 
single’? Blessed if we 
know. Maybe she’s wis: 
to us guys. Thanks for 
the good wishes. 





Likewise the Normand Mabel? 
Is Fanny Ward just sweet sixteen, 
Or is that merely fable? 
Is Clara Kimball twenty-one? 
(For one so Young that’s plenty.) 
Is Mary Miles six, nine or ten, 
Or all of these—plus twenty ?” 


They shot a million questions more 
And left me this to ponder: 

That Heaven was just hke the job— 
The job I’d left down yonder. 

To Charon then I made this plea: 
“Remove me from these ladies. 

If this is Heaven, Char, old boy, 
I’m going South P 


Or perhaps you didn’t 
know ?- Your: question is 
answered élsewhere. 


L. J.,. Superior, Wis. 
—Beverly Bayne is the 
one who asks Mr. Bush- 
man wherefore he is 
Romeo. Crane Wilbur 
is with Horsley and 
Mary Miles Minter with 
American. 


G. D. S., CINcINNATI, 
Ou1o.—Pauline Freder- 
ick, which is her real 
name, has blue eyes and 
brown hair. She has one 


-to Hades!” 








J. S., Vancouver, B.C. 

—The wife of Sam DeGrasse is Mrs. S. De- 
Grasse, if he has a wife, and, so far as we know, 
Harry Carey has none. Sdrry we can't be more 
definite. 

KELLARD Lover, Burra.to, N. Y.—Silly girl, to 
talk about men being “perfect darlings,” and you 
only 14! Wait till you get a little older and 
you'll call ’em something else. Ralph Kellard 
is a year more than twice as old as you and can 
be addressed at Pathe’s, Jersey City, N. J. 


S. H.. New Beprorp, Mass. 
mings played with Miss 
World’s Great Snare.” 
picture is “The 
is now with Fox 
speakies. 


Irving Cum 
Frederick in “The 
Doug Fairbanks’ latest 
Americano” and Jewel Carmen 

Vernon Steele is back in the 


E. F., NiIAGARA-ON-THE-LAakE, N. Y.—Your 
writing doesn’t look like that of a person who 


sister, we think, but not 
on the screen. Yes, Miss 
I'rederick has been married. 

SEATTLE TILIKUM, SEATTLE, Wasu.—Mabel 
Normand has just made a_ picture called 
“Mickey” with her own company. Pronounce 
them Pur-vi’-ance and Pa-thay. The charming 
silly is not the mother of Gloria Ziegfeld, but 
of Florence Patricia Burke-Ziegfeld. 

Potty Peppers, BooNEVILLE, Mo.—It was little 
Harold Hollacher who sat in the flypaper in 
“The Reward of Patience.” No, Lottie Pick- 
ford’s baby didn’t appear in this picture. 

Mrs. A. T. V., Derroitr, Micu.—Your Uncle 
Sam will give you the best security against hav- 
ing your ideas “‘lifted.””. We know of no substi- 
tute for the Register of Copyrights in Washing- 
ton. You may feel confident, however, that any 
reliable film company will be fair with you. 

(Continued on page 152) 
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|) Make Youthful 
// Beauty Linger 


Pompeian NIGHT 

Cream was designed 

especially for nightly 

use, being neither too 

dry nor too oily. At 
night—while you sleep— 

it adds asoothing, softening, 
youth-i-fying touch toskins which 

are injured during the day by cold, 
wind, hard water and invisible dust. Only by being faithful, 
by acquiring the habit of using a little Pompeian NIGHT 
Cream every night, can a woman hope to get results 
and overcome the damage that is daily done to her skin 
by the countless complexion evils of our modern life. 
Cracked lips; chapped hands; dark, hard, ‘‘catchy” 
finger tips of women who sew—these discomforts can 
also be overcome by Pompeian NIGHT Cream, using it 
in the day-time, just as you would an ordinary cold cream. 


Motorist tubes, 25c. Jars 35¢ and 75c 














Pompeian 
Massage Cream 
Is an entirely different cream. 


Pompeian 
Hair Massage 


is a clear amber liquid (not a 


It’s pink. It is rubbed in and 
out of the skin, cleansing the 
pores and bringing the glow of 


cream). It gives the hair a chance 
to be beautiful by making the 


health to tired, sallow cheeks. scalp healthy. Pompeian HAIR 
Especially good for oily skins. Massage removes Dandruff. Try 
50c, 75c and $1 at the stores, it. Delightful to use. 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 131 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 


Beautiful Mary Pickford =======CUT OFF, SIGN AND SEND"*****"*" 


(Stamps accepted; dime preferred) 
Art Calendar THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 131 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 
and Cream Sample 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for a 1917 Mary 

. — Pickford Art Calendar and a sample of Pom- 
By special permission, the makers of Pom- peian NIGHT Cream, 
peian products offer this exquisite art 
panel calendar, 28x74 inches, daintily 
colored. Art Store value 50c, sent for only 
10c (stamps accepted, dime preferred). 
A sample of Pompeian NIGHT Cream 
included, free. Clip coupon now. 
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Peggy Roche: Saleslady 


(Continued from page 28) 


“Because they’re sold, and—well, you 
wouldn’t understand, but it’s a business 
deal. I want those horses, and I’m going 
to drive them across the Siani desert and 
sell them to the British Government at 
Cairo.” 

Captain Braintree stared at her. “By 
Jove, we’d give a good deal for those 
horses,” he said. 

“But the Sheikh won’t sell unless we can 
get his men out of the way, and they’re 
guarding the horses now.” 

“And tie them at night to picket lines,” 
said the Captain. ‘“‘You’ve no more chance 
than I have, Miss Roche.” 

“Suppose you could get away?” 

“No gasoline.” 

“But the machine ?” 

“Ts all right. Three uprights twisted, 
but they’ll hold out to Alexandria.” 

“T have gasoline,” said Peggy. 

Captain Braintree started. “What did 
you say?” he demanded. “You'll tell me 
you have an enamelled porcelain tub next.” 

“Well, I haven’t that,” said Peggy. 
“But I have gasoline. If I can help you 
get away, will your Government buy those 
horses?” 

“T’ll buy them myself. 
job.” 

“How much ?” 

“How would thirty dollars apiece suit 


It’s part of my 


you? But you'll have to buy them from the ° 


Sheikh.” 

“That’s all right,” 
“Excuse me a minute.” 

She called Ali into the tent and repeated 
the substance of their conversation. 

“Ten dollars for the Sheikh,” she said, 
“five for you, Ali, and a clean-up of fif- 
teen dollars a head on—how many, Cap- 
tain?” 

“There must be a thousand of them,” 
answered the Englishman. 

“T have a thought,” said Ali. “It sounds 
impossible, but remember the Arabs are 
very ignorant folk. Only the Sheikh has 
been to Coney Island.” 

And he outlined the details of his plan, 
while the others listened, the Englishman 
unperturbed, but Peggy incredulous. 

“Tf it works,” said Captain Braintree, “I 
can better it. I learned to loop the loop 
at Farmingham.” Beyond which he would 
say nothing. 

‘“‘Where’s the machine?” asked Peggy. 


answered Peggy. 


“You'll find it lying under the crest of 
the hill,” answered Braintree. ‘‘There’s an 
Arab watching it, ready to shoot in case it 
flies away. Take a good look at it and fill 
up the tank.” 

As Peggy and the dragoman made their 
way toward it the Arabs came riding in, 
driving the- herd before them. Splendid 
steeds they were, of the wiry Arab breed, 


- led by a sagacious old mare whose every 


evolution they followed, until she drew 
them up in line against the picket ropes. 
“Tf that mare will follow me,” said 


Peggy, “I’ll get the whole herd across the 
desert to Suez.” 


“THE American lady has spoken with 

the prisoner,” announced Ali to the 
Sheikh, who sat in judgment that evening 
outside his tent, surrounded by his men. 
“He would rather not show you the work- 
ings of the machine, but he would rather 
show it than die.” 

“He shall assuredly die tomorrow unless 
he shows it,” said Mouse-ben-Ishmael. 
“This is the truth,” said Ali. “In that 
machine he can go to any corner of the 

world within ten minutes.” 

“To Mecca?” gasped the Sheikh, who 
had never yet made the pilgrimage. 

“To Mecca,” said Ali gravely. ‘That is 
the reason why he was unwilling that such 
a machine should fall into the hands of his 
country’s enemies.” 

The Sheikh stroked his beard thought- 
fully. ‘For a whole moon I travelled, by 
water and land, before I reached Coney 
Island,” he said. 

“Tt is a secret device of the Feringhee. 
Did you not, at Coney, make the journey 
to the moon in five minutes?” 

“Aye,” said the Sheikh. “And yet, after- 
ward I doubted whether I had really 
reached the moon, and not some midway 
place, such as the star Alghenib, which 
hangs between heaven and earth.” 

“Such unbelief becomes the infidel, O 
brother, and not the faithful,” retorted Ali. 
“Nevertheless, tomorrow at sunrise the 
Feringhee will conduct you in five minutes 
by your silver watch to Mecca and back ; 
and if he fails he shall die.” 

“Tf I reach Mecca I shall not wish to 
return within five minutes,” answered the 
Sheikh. “Yet be it as the Feringhee says.” 

(Continued on page 148) 
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Sensational Ba rga IMS Just to prove the high quality of our merchandise 


: . J and the amazing, unheard-of Hartman bargains in Household 
Furnishings of all kinds, we will ship any one article on this page without advance payment, without C. O. D., or security 
of any kind. Make your selection, write name and number in coupon and mail it to us today. Don’t send any money. 
We will ship the article promptly. When it arrives, if you consider it a wonderful bargain and you want to keep it, pay only 50c in 10 days 
and a little each month according toterms in this advertisement. If not satisfactory, return goods at our expense and you will not be out 


acent. Remember, only one article on this page to a family, but when you get our Big Bargain Book, you can order whatever you like on 
the most Liberal Credit Terms offered. Send for book today. B . ” . 


Special Porch Swing 


Here is a full 48-in. Porch Swing, 
er strongly constructed of solid oak, 
equipped with non-rustable galvan- 
ized chains and ceiling hooks. Has attractive panel }¥ 
ends and back. The full shaped comfortable seat isi” 
strongly braced underneath by four strong stretchers. 
This Porch Swing comes in the popular fumed finish, 
treated with an extra coat of shellac which renders 
it weather-resisting. Measurements are as follows: 
length, 48 inches; height of back, 22 inches; arms are 
23 inches long by 8 inches wide; seat is 17 inches 
deep. Comes securely packed in wooden crate. 
Order by No. MA272—Price only $2.98. Terms: 
No Money in Advance; 50c in 10 days; Balance 50c per month. 





Collapsible Go-Cart 48-Piece Gold 


B . Monogram Dinner Set 

evi] Here is a splendid value ina high 

wood side, full collapsible Go-Cart. 

Body strongly madeof 3-ply veneers, 

securely fastened by tinned fer- 

rules; neatly enameled and trimmed 

=~ with gold stripes. Has full tubular 

. pushers, nickel trimmed handle, 

° sensitive spring, 

positive foot brake, 

three position back, 

adjustable 3-ply 

hood, nickel hub 

one. a pe many 

other features . P 

found only on high- an eter aoe will at once ship you 

er priced Go-Carts. e complete set with your monogram initial in 

- gold on every piece. Dishes are of splendid quality pure 

Has 10 in. wheels; | white Porcelain, decorated with gold bands and your 

+ Ne Py me GB mn hy oy 

Ires; zinn > ; 6 cups; 6 saucers; 

frame; wet 11 els : = dishes: 6 — style soup coupes; ‘ batter plates: 
ae . eep open vegetable disn; mea atters; su 

in; seat 10x13 in. bowl and cover; cream pitcher. Each dish is fall ise 


Order by No. MA273—Price only $10.65. Terms: No Money ——- poeple = = Qe Rika Pie akon 


In Advanée; 50c in 10 days; Balance $1.00 per Month. No money in advance: 50c in 10 days, bal.50c a month. 


Wonderful Bargain Book FREE ° od Rote 


fk wih Cement of wgndestul peapeins 

in Home Furnishings, all sold on the Hartman Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co 
Liberal Credit Plan, backed by the $12,000,000 . me 
denne iiemmen teak ee — / 4088 Wentworth Ave., Dept.269 Chicago, Ill, 


actly as theylook—Furniture,Carpets,Clocks, Without any money in advance, please send me article named 
Draperies, Silverware—everything for the / below. If I keep it, I will pay 60e in 10 days after arrival of 
home. We send it to you FREE—whether shipment and balance in monthly ae as per price and terms 
you buy direct from this page of ‘‘get-ac- quoted in this advertisement. If 1 decide not to keep it, I will 
quainted’’ offers or not. Send for it today. return it to you at your expense. 


HARTMAN Exkper co. “ 


z ae £ 4088 Wentworth Ave., Dept. 269 Chicago e Name of article wanted 


HARTMAN 
WILL SR liye YOU If Catalog only is wanted, write “Catalog Only” on blank line above, 


fill in name and address and mail coupon today, 
Mee 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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“Action!” 


(Continued from page 47) 


Out over the edge of the arroya we 
scrambled. I jumped over with my 
camera and tripod. I° jammed the steel 
claws into the sand and rocks just as the 
rifles began to spit. 

“Please God, let me get it,” I cried. 
“Please God—” 

Then I turned the handle and began the 
greatest picture ever filmed. 

“Give ’em hell, boys!’”’ I shouted, and all 
the oaths I had ever learned came back 
to me. 

One of the tripod bearers smiled at my 
shouting and as he smiled he clutched his 
hands to his abdomen and fell forward, 
kicking. 

I snatched up my camera—how feathery 
light it was—and went forward with our 
rifles. 

I timed my cursing to the turn of the 
handle and it was very smooth. 

“Action!” I cried. ‘This is what I’ve 
wanted. Give ’em hell, boys. Wipe out 
the blinkety, blank, dashed greasers!”’ 

All the oaths that men use were at my 
tongue’s end. 

i was in the midst of it. I learned the 
whistle of a bullet. They tore up little 
jets of sand all around me. All the time I 
turned the crank. 

One greaser made a rush for my camera. 
As he swung his gun, some one shot over 
my shoulder. The greaser threw his hands 
high over his head and fell on his face. 

“Tt’s action!” I shouted. 

“Next time let go that handle and duck,” 
called Sergeant Noyes, as he passed me. “I 
was lucky to get him. They think that 
thing is a machine gun, I guess.” 

“To hell with them!” I cried. ‘Let ’em 
come and die in front of my camera. It’s 
action !” 

To my left I heard more cursing. Big 
Schwartz, the greatest football player of 
his regiment, was holding his big right foot 
up. McDonald, his bunkie, was slapping 


on a first aid bandage where a Mexican soft 
nose bullet had torn its way. 

“That ends me,” wailed Schwartz. ‘Now 
that asterisk, blank Fourteenth will cop the 
championship! Who’s going to punt for 
us?” 

McDonald began to weep. 

“Get out of here, you little runt,” yelled 
Schwartz. “Go in there and get those 
blankety spicks.” 

To the right the bandits tried to make a 
stand. Noyes and a little squad threw 
themselves forward. I went along, still 
cursing joyously. 

. Right on the edge of the melee, I set up 
the camera again. I turned the crank glee- 
fully. 

Then in the finder I saw Sergeant Noyes 
fall to the ground with a big hole torn in 
his forehead. Slowly from the bosom of 
his shirt crawled the little horned toad and 
blinked im the sun. 

Our boys drove them back into a draw. 
My camera was set up in the thick of it. It 
was the finish of the reel. From the first 
charge to the last stand I had recorded the 
greatest motion picture ever taken. 

“Action!’’ I cried, as our boys cut them 
down. 

Then somewhere out of that tangle of 
guns a bullet cut its way. 

“Zz-zing !” 

I heard it whistle. The splinters cut my 
face as it hit the camera. It ripped the 
side open and smashed the little wooden 
magazine. 

I sprang crazily to stop it with my hands. 
But out of the box uncoiled the precious 
film. Stretching and glistening in the sun, 
it fell and died. I stood and watched it 
dumbly. 

Some time later, they found me sprawled 
face downward under the tripod. They 
thought I had been killed, until they heard 
me sob. And then they knew it was only 
that my heart was broken. 





If you like the atmosphere and 





“THE FLASH-BACK” 


inthe next Photoplay. It is evena better and funnier story than 
‘The Big Fade-Out’’ by the same author, Harry 
L. Reichenbach, in this issue. 


the patois of the studios, read 
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| Make Your Own Movies 


IEE Eg me YE ? LCE INGE. 
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Equal in performance to 
the best professional ma- 


chine costing $1000.00 
or more. 


BRET AOE EAI SH Si RI GL 


Let it get you. For when it gets you — it 
will get you good — for good—and fora 
good time — anytime. 

Movette-ing is the newest thing—the real thing of 
reel things — the latest in motion photography — in 


fun, pastime, entertainment, recreation, or “hobby- 
riding” of any sort. 


Eres 
eS 


CAMERA 
EVERY DEALER SELLS IT— YOU CAN BUY IT ANYWHERE 


A miracle in a metal box! That’s it. What else can it be? 
Think of it! A camera that takes 1600 snapshots for $1.50 — 


perfect, every one! And so simple — so “fool proof’’—a child 
can operate it. 


The Movette Moving Picture Camera is 7 inches long, 5 inches 
high and 244 inches wide; weighs about 2 pounds—slightly 
bigger and heavier than the average novel. 
Yet every ounce of it—every inch of it—is 
crammed with pleasure possibilities in the 


reproduction of action, events and episodes 
from real life. 


Learn how you can make your own movies. 
Write for the fascinating details about Mov- 
ette-ing to-day. 


Movette Camera Corporation 


Largest makers of Moving Pic- 
ture Cameras inthe World 


1159 University Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
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St. Valentine and the Picture Master 
(Continued from page 50) 


“Ha! Ha!’’ echoed the captain of the 
corps. “I couldn’t have done better my- 
self if I had read forty scripts in search 
of it!” 

“You couldn’t have paid me a finer com- 
pliment,” appreciatively declared the Pic- 
ture Master. 

They laughed together in perfect har- 
mony. 

“Well,” finally demanded the Picture 
Master, “what did you find ?—You’ve taken 
iong enough for it.” 

“Well, my Master,” replied the captain 
of the corps, with solemnity, “‘I read in the 
dictionary that, according to an ancient be- 
lief, the mating season of birds began on 
St. Valentine’s Day, which was so called in 
honor of Valentine, who was beheaded on 
that date.” 

“Fine!” burst from the lips of the Pic- 
ture Master. “I our great barn- 
yard scenes now! And the beheading— 
we'll get some poor supe, | mean simp, to 
double with the lead, and accidentally 
make it real. Magnificent!” 

“And,” continued the captain of the 
corps, “I found there were at least three 
Saints Valentine, all named as martyrs un- 
der the same date.” 

“Oh, H-h-h-hush!” The Picture Master 
was always a gentleman and no matter 
what he may have started to say, he didn’t 
say it. “‘How often have I told you not to 
make such extensive research? We can’t 
eo into the details of the 
Saints Valentine. It 


Can see 


of three 
confuse the 


lives 
would 


public! Why, it might even confuse me! 
Think of that! You must always bear such 
possibilities in mind.” 

“Possibilities, my Master?’ murmured 
the captain of the corps, deprecatingly. 
“You mean impossibilities! Confuse you? 
The idea!” 

“Well, well,” observed the Picture Mas- 
ter, mollified, for he took his compliments 
as he took his oysters—raw, “well, well. 
It’s annoying—not you, G. B., but his- 
tory—but it can’t be helped now, I suppose. 
Of course, | might change history, but it’s 
hardly worth while. We'll drop this—it’s 
almost March, now, anyway—and you get 
busy on St. Patrick. And don’t dig too 
deep into his past. And when we get 
through with him, we’ll do some American 
saints, say, St. Louis and St. Paul. A suc- 
cessful American owes something to his 
country, anyway.” 

“And the country owes something to a 
Picture Master,” suavely commented the 
captain of the corps, who knew a thing or 
two or three. 

“Very nice of you,” observed the Picture 
Master, who knew when one received his 
due. ‘And now you may leave me.” 

The captain of the corps left him and 
when the Picture Master was alone, he in- 
spected himself in the full-length mirror in 
his sanctum. 

“St. Valentine was only a foreigner, 
after all,” he commented. “And _ there 
were three of him at that. But there’s only 
one Picture Master.” 





The Most Daring Serial of the Decade! 








Watch for the announcement in an early issue 
of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE of the most 
sensational novel written 


THE AUTHOR HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION 
THE ILLUSTRATOR HAS FEW EQUALS 








in recent years. 
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“John,We Owe All These Luxuries 
To You and Your Oliver Agency” 


So says many a wife whose husband has gained the agency for Oliver type- 


writers. Olivercommissions have bought pianos, pictures, books and furniture 
for the home, they have provided for education, they have paid for vacation trips, they have 
bought automobiles, lifted mortgages and helped many men and their families to success, 
The Oliver Typewriter Company has paid millions in commissions during the past few years. 


We offer exclusive territories to ambitious 
men and women who can devote part or full 
time as agents for Oliver typewriters. And 
we pay high commissions. Selling experience is 
not essential, as we furnish you a course in 
salesmanship, founded on the different suc- 
cesses of our agents. Thiscoursein successful 
business is worth a lot of money in itself. Then 
we back our agents with expensive national 
advertising campaigns and, frequently, the help 
of a travelingsalesman. In fact, we offer assist- 
ance and co-operation to help you establish a 
business of your own. 

An Oliver agency means handling an effi- 
ciency machine which wins friends quickly. 
Hundreds of thousands of Oliver typewriters 
are already in use and have been for years, 
giving satisfaction. 

The new Oliver Nine is the latest model and 


Write to us now to find outif wecan give you a place, 
telling us your qualifications, how much time you can 
spare and other information which will help us to 
advise you. If you should be fortunate enough 
to win an agency, it will be an opportunity of a 
lifetime for you and you can soon have a 
bigger bank account or buy the things that 
you have long wished for. 


Send in the coupon today, as we give 
preference to first comers. 


possesses features not to be found in any other 
machine. The Oliver Nine is the only one with 
a double-arm type-bar, which insures perma- 
nent alignment. Itisthe only typewriter whose 
type-bar prints downward, which means there is 
no weight to lift, hence lighter touch. One 
feature after another like those just mentioned 
stamp the Oliverasa leader. Many of the fore- 
most businesses use Olivers throughout. 

In every community—in your community— 
there are opportunities for Oliver agents to 
make large commissions. Of course, every 
territory isnot open. In many we have excel- 
lent agents who are making good money and 
who would not consider giving up their ter- 
ritorial agency under any circumstances. 
But in several territories we are 
looking for wide-awake agents, and 
yours may be an open territory. 


e 
. 
Oliver 
Typewriter 
i 
i 
one successfully. 
Don’t let 


someone get ahead of you. 


Oliver Typewriter Co. , ? 


1425O0liver Typewriter Bldg 


? 


Chicago, Ill. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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What Next—? 


(Continued from page 63) 


its shades of meaning, it has an enormous 
advantage in the power of suggestion by 
light and shade. 

Seeing this great new phase of dramatic 
art coming, the Lasky and possibly some 
other companies—compels all its directors 
to study the paintings of Rembrandt. When 
this idea first suggested itself they tried to 
copy the effect of Corot; but Rembrandt 
was found better suited to the purpose. 

When I first heard these things I was 
filled with wild alarm. Heavens! Was 
the movie to become high brow and feed 
us psycho-analysis? 

But sober second thought tells us that 
this will never be. ‘The drama can never 
be high brow. ‘The audience, as Victor 
Hugo pointed out, consists of three ele- 
ments: The high brow or intellectual ele- 
ment; the female or emotional element and 
the good old rough trade which licks up 
narrative. You can do without either or 
both of the first two, but the drama can- 
not survive without the third. No play is 
a good play which lacks appeal for the 
third estate. 

The late Hugo Munsterburg predicted 
that the movie would show great advances 
in psychology. He pointed out that the 
movie play has the great advantage of being 
able to visualize a man’s thoughts. The 
spoken drama must fall back upon the 
clumsy soliloquy to show the mental work- 
ings of the characters. The movie can 
actually show the thoughts, intentions and 
mental operations of the people in the play. 

At first consideration, it would seem im- 


possible to analyze a man’s soul without the 
help of spoken words. 

I pointed this out to De Mille. ‘How 
can you show me what you are thinking?” 
I asked. ‘“‘Here you are in your studio. I 
see you in puttees and smoking a pipe. If 
you jump up and swing your hat I will 
gather that you are glad. If you begin to 
break up the furniture I will believe that 
you are vexed. But how are you to show 
me the grades of your-anger and the source 
of your joy and their effect upon your 
soul ?” 

His answer opened new lines of thought 
for me, so I will give it as he said it. From 
his answer it dawned upon me that the 
day of the author has come: that a day is 
dawning when the effects must be laid in by 
the trained hand of the educated dramatist. 

“The context,” was De Mille’s answer. 
“These refinements of thought and emo- 
tion must be shown by the context and the 
context must be arranged with a great re- 
gard for and a great knowledge of dramatic 
law. 

“Tf I suddenly jumped up and began 
swinging my hat, you wouldn’t get the 
whole force or meaning of my emotion. 

“But if you saw me in the trenches un- 
certain whether to hide or to fight and you 
had, before that, seen me leaving a wife 
and baby without financial means of sup- 
porting life, you would know with telling 
certainty of just what I was thinking and 
why I was in doubt whether to hide or 
fight. And you would understand it more 
clearly than words could tell you.” 


New York Would Protect “ Movie” Babes 


picture censorship in New 


MOVING 


York State has taken a third leg with 
which to climb upon the silent stage and 


start trouble. That remark is not by way 
of gratuitous criticism but is intended to 
savor purely of news. 

Under a law lately enacted it is illegal 
to permit any child of tender years to par- 
ticipate in the filming of a motion picture 
“unless an authorized officer has approved 
the scenario of said picture and witnessed 
a rehearsal of the same.”’ 

Proponents of the new law charge that 
a great many stage children ‘are neglected, 
given no schooling, kept in close contact 


with vicious influences, and made to per- 
form dangerous acts.” 
This is a serious indictment, and the 
public is entitled to know how much truth 
is in it, because the public is the great guar- 
dian of the child. We incline to doubt 
the accuracy of the charges brought, but 
certainly we desire to stand in the very 
front row of those who think the accusa- 
tions ought to be investigated. No doubt 
the enforcement or attempted enforcement 
of the new law will result in a practical 
investigation. Childhood must be pro- 
tected at all costs—even, if necessary, at 
the cost of some injustice to maturity. 
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These Are The Hours That Count 



































OST of your time is mortgaged to work, meals and sleep. But the 
M hours after supper are yours, and your whole future depends on how 
you spend them. You can fritter them away on profitless pleasure, or you 
can make those hours bring you position, money, power, rea/ success in life. 


Thousands of splendid, good-paying positions are waiting in every field of work for men trained 
to fill them. ‘Yhere’s a big job waiting for you—in your present work, or any line you choose. 
Get ready for it! You can do it without losing a minute from work, or a wink of sleep, without 
hurrying a single meal, and with plenty of time left for recreation. You can do it in one hour 
after supper each night, right at home, through the International Correspondence Schools. 


Yes—You Can Win Success in an Hour a Day 


Hundreds of thousands have proved it. The designer of the Packard “Twin-Six,” and hun- 
dreds of other Engineers climbed to success through I. C. S. help. The builder of the great 
Equitable Building, and hundreds of Architects and Contractors won their way to the top through 
I. C. S. spare-time study. Many of this country’s foremost Advertising and Sales Managers 
prepared for their present positions in spare hours under I. C. S. instruction. 


For 25 years men in offices, stores, shops, factories, mines, railroads—in every line of technical 
and commercial work—have been winning promotion and increased salaries through the I. C. S. 
Over 130,000 men are getting ready right now Fo mm mm mrsan uF ERE mm 


in the I. C. S. way for the bigger jobs ahead. "INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
: Box 6467), SCRANTON, PA. 
Your Chance Is Here! Explain, without dbligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 


: ° tion, or in the subject, before whichI mark X. 

No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
come to you. No matter what your handicaps, oe > ata 
or how small your means, we have a plan to | bteesraph Exvort RAILROADER 
meet your circumstances. No matter how lim- méowlANicas, Deatemen DESIGNER 
ited your previous education, the simply writ- ay 4 ea where tye 
ten, wonderfully illustrated I. C. S. textbooks 
make it easy to learn. No matter what career you 
may choose, some one of the 280 I. C. S. Courses 
will surely suit your needs. 


Gas Engineer Stenographer and Typist 
Make Your Start Now! 


OIVIL ENGINEFR Cert. Public Accountant 
Surveying and Mapping Railway Accountant 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Commercial Law 
Metall urgist or Prospector GOOD ENGLISH 
STATIONARY ENGINEER Teacher 

Marine Engineer Common School Subjects 

ARCHITECT CIVIL SERVICE 

Contractor and Builder Railway Mail Clerk 

When everything has been made easy for you—when 

one hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in the quiet of 
your own home will bring you a bigger income, more , Name 
comforts, more pleasures, all that success means—can ‘ Occupation 
you afford to let another single priceless hour of spare | & Employer 
time go to waste? Make your start right now! This is | Steet 
all we ask: Without cost, without obligating yourself 
in any way, put it up to us to prove how we can help | City State 


Archite ctural Draftsman AGRICULTURE 
Concrete Builder Textile Overseer or Supt. 
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Peaay Roche: Saleslady 


(Continued from page 140) 


“It will be necessary to feed the ma- 
chine with the oil water which it con- 
sumes,”’ said Ali. 

“Let it be done,” said the Sheikh, waving 
his hand. 

At sunrise the expectant camp clustered 
about Braintree and the Sheikh as they en- 
tered the aeroplane with Ali. The Captain 
adjusted the strap about his waist and 
waited. 

“Tell him to hold tight, lest he fall,” he 
observed to Ali. 

“Should I fall,” observed the Sheikh 
grimly, as he loaded a grim looking re- 
volver, ‘this soul shall precede my own to 
its appointed destiny—which, I do not 
doubt, is different.” 

Amid gasps of amazement from the Be- 
dawi and screams from the women, the 
aeroplane rose into the air, circled once or 
twice, and shot into the distance, flying 
some thirty feet above the ground. The 
eyes of the specfators followed it until it 
disappeared behind the hills. 

Exactly six minutes later it reappeared, 
this time at a higher altitude. When it 


neared the ground it was perceived that 
only Braintree and Ali occupied it. 


Mur- 
murs arose, menacing shouts. ‘The Arabs, 
fearful for their leader, were restrained 
only by the fact that the aviators had come 
back. 

Ali leaped to the ground. “Men of the 
Beni-Hassan,” he shouted, “hear the words 
of your Sheikh. He is in: Mecca, and he 
wishes that every man of his tribe shall 
journey thither to make him a bodyguard, 
that he may meet the respect due his rank. 
Nay, one at a time,” he added, as the 
Arabs, doubting no longer, clustered about 
the aeroplane and endeavored to enter it. 

He took a passenger, and once more the 
machine flew over the hills, Peggy waiting 
with fear that gradually became enthusiasm 
as she saw the increasing excitement on the 
part of the Bedawi. Mad with eagerness 
at the thought of joining their chief in 
Mecca, they yelled like maniacs, discharg- 
ing their rifles in the air and running hither 
and thither to catch the first sign of the 
returning aviators. 

Forty times, until the morning had worn 
away and the hot noon sun beat down on 
the encampment, did Braintree and Ali 
make their mysterious journey, until at last 
they stood alone with Peggy before the 


picket lines, at which the horses neighed 
uneasily, missing the cool shade of their 
mountain pastures. 

Peggy looked around. A few women 
watched them from the tent doors, but 
dared not come within measurable distance 
of the men during their lords’ departure. 
Peggy edged toward the mare, the leader 
of the herd, while Ali and the Captain 
selected the horses on either side of her. 

“Now!” she cried, leaping upon the 
mare’s back and kicking her heels into her 


‘flanks. 


“The startled mare plunged forward, 
broke her light tether, and took the way 
southward, guided by Peggy’s heels. And 
after her, with one plunge that tore the 
staples from the sand, raced the whole 
thousand horses, still roped together, keep- 
ing perfect alignment. And further back 
rose the wild wails of the women who had 
understood the plot at last. One or two 
rifle bullets hummed through thé air above 
the riders. A few more moments and they 
were in the open country behind the hills. 
Peggy eased down her steed. 

“You didn’t hurt them?” she called to 
Braintree, panting at her side. 

“No,” he gasped. ‘Just dumped them 
out above the bitumen lake. They fell into 
the soft pitch. We'd better not delay too 
long, Miss Roche; the Sheikh ought to have 
made his way to shore by now. Lord, you 
ought to have seen the faces of those fel- 
lows as they saw the others floundering in 
the sticky stuff.” 

“Tt is,” choked Ali, pressing his sides, 
“Tt is as good—it is as good as Coney 
Island.” 

“And I trust you to pay that money to 
the Sheikh, Ali,” said Peggy, as she rode 
on. 

“But not by my hand,” answered Ali 
beside her. 

And the herd, which had stopped, pur- 
sued its even way behind the mare toward 
the Sinaitic desert. 


EORGE HAGAN pushed the table 
with the three iced drinks petulantly 
away from him. 

“Tt’s rotten luck,” he said to Siefert. 
“We'd have ought to have cleared up a 
clean twenty thousand on those blankets, 
with prices what they are, and here’s Yus- 

(Continued on page 152) 
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Underwood—the stand- 
ard visible typewriter, with 
@yY back spacer, two-color ribbon 
and tabulator—comp/ete with 
water pi oof cover, new ribbon and 
special touch typewriting in- 
— book —the machine 
that 1s 
SF today the lead- — NN 
ing typewriter of hi You May a 
the world! Guaranteed k 
to be delivered in perfect con- “RENT 
dition! Guaranteed to ewe PURCHASE PRICE 
complete, perfect satisfaction for five years! (aaaaaas}; 3 
\ee tv FOR cash OR R 
"Way Under *2 Wi 
Manufacturer’s Price = 
Moreover, you don’t have to buy it to try it! We will send one to you on Ten 
Days’ Free Trial. Write all you please on it for ten days and then if you are not 
| pertectly satisfied, send it back at our expense. What’s more, if you do not care to 
buy, you may rent it at our low monthly rates. If later you want to own it, we 
will apply szx months’ rental payments on the low purchase price. Any national 
bank in Chicago, or any Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Agency anywhere will tell Cs 
you that we are responsible. Learn a// the facts about this remarkable , 4 30 
offer. Write us today—send us your name and address on the attached 
coupon—or a post card. Ask for Offer No. 53. SG 
Our Other Plan Brings You This Underwood 
This is a new plan—Our Agency Plan. You 
are not asked to do any canvassing—no so- 
liciting of orders. You simply co-operate 
with us. Become one of our nation-wide organiza- 
tion. You can easily get your Underwood free by 
this new plan. Write tonight—send your name and 
address onthe coupon or a post card and learn all 
about Offer No. 53. 
Typewriter Emporium, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicago 
Established for a Quarter of a Century 
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you one thing, and one only—the same 
thing that she gives, not only to you but 
to her work. That one thing is the secret 
of her success in the past; it assures her 
success in the future; it is bigger than any 
“dominating personality”; it is the biggest 
thing in the world of creative art. It is— 
SINCERITY. 

Sincerity is the one element which can 
and does produce realistic results in the 
world of make-believe. Given a certain 
fair proportion of talent, a little oppertu- 
nity, and a patient master in the days when 
technical details are being learned, and 
sincerity comes. mighty to being 
synonymous with genius. How this quality 
operates in Miss Marsh’s ambitions is shown 
in the one positive desire she expresses con- 
cerning her work. 

“T don’t want to play just ‘sympathetic 
ingenues,’”’ she said. “I love Miss Blank, 
and Miss So-and-so, (mentioning two stars 
who, for obvious reasons, cannot be named 
here) but the sort of characters they almost 
always have to play are very tiresome to 
me. There is nothing to them—no special 
reason for telling what happens to such 
characters. I want parts like Applepie 
Mary in ‘Home Sweet Home,’ or the gamin 
in ‘A Child of the Paris Street,’ or the boy 
in ‘The Wharf Rat.’ These are real indi- 
viduals—not just girls that someone wants 
to marry, or wants somebody else not to 
marry, and all that sort of rot.” 

Which is the essence of sincerity—the de- 
sire to create, not to imitate. 

So with heart free, mind clear and blue 
Irish eyes looking out frankly and with 
keen interest on everything, Miss Mae 
Marsh awaits the arrival of February and 
her first actual starring engagement. And 
how does she pass her time? Well, for one 
thing, she “sculps.”” She was introduced 
into this art by Miss Anita Loos, another 
young woman who is much more interested 


close 


Even as You? 


ADDRESSED my first script 
With due neatness and care: 


I 


There Were Two Little Girls Named Mary 


(Continued from page 41) 





in things than in theories about things. 
Miss Loos writes the Douglas Fairbanks 
scenarios, and out in Los Angeles she and 
Miss Marsh became chums. She has come 
to New York too, and the girls are going 
to rig up a studio and take up art “in a 
serious way.” ‘The first thing that Miss 
Marsh did of this sort was a bas-relief 
plaque of one of her sisters—‘“‘Frances, the 
one with the brains—she’s studying law.” 

Another of Miss Marsh’s diversions is 
painting in oils. She doesn’t find this so 
fascinating, however, but a bit of a canvas 
on the wall is proof that her absence of 
deep interest in the palette, alone prevents 
her from achieving distinction in this 
direction. 

Miss Marsh was born in Madrid, New 
Mexico, where her father held a position 
with the Santa Fe Railway. Later the 
family moved to San Francisco, and Mae 
received her education at Sacred Heart 
Convent. After the fire (commonly mis- 
called the earthquake) Miss Marsh and 
her mother were in the refuges’ camps in 
Golden Gate Park for several days. The 
family moved to Los Angeles and Miss 
Marguerite obtained an engagement as a 
moving picture actress. Intent upon her 
ambition, as recorded already, Miss Mae 
persisted in her visits to the studio, and 
finally was selected from a large crowd of 
would-be “extras” by D. W. Griffith, for 
a small part. Her advance since that time 
has been rapid. 

Today she is a fragile looking girl, with 
a strong suggestion of tremendous latent 
energies. She is not beautiful. The most 
beautiful girl I ever saw carried a spear in 
the left front row of a burlesque show 
chorus. But it was not nearly so pleasant 
to look at her as to sit opposite Mae Marsh 
and watch her blue Irish eyes light up as 
her alert mind encounters a new idea, and 
proceeds to make that idea her own. 


I stamped it with postage galore. 
I wrote in the corner 


“Return In Five Days” 


And the blamed thing was back here in 


four! 


—Lambdin Kay. 
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Don’t cut thecuticle; cutting leaves 


a rough, ragged edge—makes 
hangnails. 
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Discard your cuticle scissors—see how shapely and 
attractive Cutex makes your nails. 


Why cutting ruins the cuticle 


How you can keep it smooth and firm without cutting 


TART today to have the shapely, well-kept nails 
that make any hand beautiful. 


See how smooth and firm Cutex keeps your 
cuticle without trimming or cutting it; how 
lovely it makes your nails look! Send now 
for a trial manicure set. 


Dr. Murray, the famous specialist, 
says: ‘On no account trim the cuticle 
with scissors. This leaves a raw, bleed- 
ing edge which will give rise to hang- 
nails, and often makes the rim of flesh 
about the nail become sore and swollen.”’ 


Over and over other specialists repeat 
the advice —‘‘Do not trim the cuticle 
with scissors.”’ 

It was to meet this great need for a 
harmless cuticle remover that the Cutex 
formula was prepared. 


Removes surplus cuticle without 
cutting 


Cutex completely does away with cuticle cutting, 
leaves the skin at the base of the nail smooth and firm, 
unbroken. Send for your set today and try it. 

In the Cutex package you will find orange stick and 
absorbent cotton. Wrap a little cotton around the end 
of the stick and dip it into the Cutex bottle. Then 








Ruth Roland, a motion picture star of 
long-continued popularity, uses Cutex 
constantly. Notice her lovely hands. 


work the stick around the base of the nail, gently push- 
ing back the cuticle. Almost at once you will find 
you can wipe off the dead surplus skin. Rinse 
the hands in clear water. 


Then a touch of Cutex Nail White—a 
soft, white cream—removes all discolor- 
ations from underneath the nails. 


Cutex Nail Cake rubbed on the palm 
of the hand and passed quickly over the 
nails gives them a delightful polish. 


The first Cutex manicure makes a 
decided improvement 


Until you use Cutex, you cannot real- 
ize what a great improvement even one ap- 
plication makes ; you cannot know how 
attractive your nails can be made to look. 


Cutex manicure preparations are sold in 
all high-class drug and department stores. 
Cutex Cuticle Remover comes in 50c and 
$1.00 bottles with an introductory size at 
25c. Cutex Nail White is 25c. Cutex Nail Polish in 
Cake, Powder, or Paste form, is also 25c. Cutex Cuti- 
cle Comfort, for sore or tender cuticle, is 25c. If your 
favorite store has not yet been supplied with Cutex, 
send direct to us and we will fill your order promptly. 


Photo Hoover Art Co. 














Send 14c today for this complete 
Midget Manicure Set 


Tear off the coupon now and send it to us with 14c— 
10c for the manicure set and 4c for postage and packing 
—and we will send you a complete Midget Manicure Set 
containing trial sizes of Cutex and four other Cutex 
preparations, together with orange stick, 
emery boards and cotton. Enough for six 
*‘manicures.’’ Send for it today. Address: 
NORTHAM WARREN, Dept. 301, 
9 West Broadway, New York City. 


If you live in Canada write MacLean, 
Benn & Nelson, Ltd., Dept.301, 489 St. 
Paul St., West, Montreal. Canada, for 
Canadian prices. 
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Peay Roch: Saleslady 
(Continued from page 148) 


souf Pasha cancels the contract and no sort 
of explanation. Result! blankets left on 
our hands and no chance of getting them 
out of Palestine now that the blockade’s 
shut down.” 

“Try him with fly swatters, George,” 
said Drummond. “Lord, I haven’t stopped 
laughing yet about that little girl!” 

He broke off, staring as if petrified, for 
at that moment Peggy Roche came tripping 
up the steps of the English Hotel. 

“My line’s blankets just now,” she said, 
“and I’m buying, not selling. Horse-blank- 
ets. I’m paying three dollars for Al qual- 
ity. Know where I can get any?” 

The three Georges glared at her. “You'd 
better use the ones you want to sell the 
Pasha,” Hagan growled. 

“IT mean to, and they’re yours,” said 
Peggy. “Three dollars apiece. I can get 
them through the blockade. I'll pay the 
freight to Alexandria. Anything doing?” 

“That'll just let us out even,” growled 
Hagan venomously. “Say, what’s the game, 
anyway ?” , 

“Just this,” said Peggy. ‘You had the 
blankets—only I got hold of the horses.” 





NEXT MONTH 


Peggy Roche will be the heroine 
of another adventure in 
Salesmanship 


«The Town Pond 
Submarine” 


is the name of the second of 
the Peggy Roche stories by 
Mr. Rousseau. The title 
contains a hint as to the na- 
ture of Peggy’s commodity 
in this venture. Get it in 


Puoroptay for April—out 
March 1. 











Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 138) 

L. H., Hor Sprincs, ArK.—Mary Miles Minter 
played lately in “Faith,” “Dulcie’s Adventure,” 
“The Innocence of Lizette.” Dear Miss Lois, 
we who are about to dye salute you! We are 
accustomed more or less to being addressed with 
a Please, but when you lay between the layers of 
your gift-talk a Pretty Please we are constrained 
to fall upon our noble forehead and weep tears of 
gratitude, not to say of appreciation. Where do 
you get it, Miss Lois L.H.? Ah, where? 


Lo, LetuHsripce, ALta.—Blanche Sweet has 
been with Lasky, at Hollywood, Cal., but we 
understand she is there no longer. 


A. M., Preorta, ILtu.—When you asked us to 
“open another one” we really thought—but it 
was contests to which you were referring, was 
it not? Ever try our Puzzle Contest? 


Dumps Bette, Cotonrat Beacu, Va.—Glad you 
have overcome your natural diffidence and writ- 
ten us; it must have taken a lot of nerve. 
Carlyle Blackwell does not direct himself. Yes, 
they do say that he was educated in Ithaca, New 
York. The best-dressed man on the screen? 
Now, if you had asked us who the most-dressed 
man was, or the least-dressed woman, we might 
hazard a guess or two. 


_M. M. S., Pittston, Pa—William Shay, who 
did not play in “The Eternal Sappho,” but did 
play in “A Daughter of the Gods,” is 26 years 
old. 

M. J., Catcary, Atta.—The nearest photoplay 
studio to which we can refer you is located in 
Chicago. See Studio Directory in this issue. 


P. M., RipGEr1eLtp Park, N. J.—Anita Stewart, 
Dorothy Gish and Marguerite Clark are all un- 
married. Dorothy Philips is married. 


K. K., Kansas City, Mo.—Lionel Barrymore 
and Lois Meredith played in “The Seats of the 
Mighty,” George Le Guere and Valli Valli in 
“The Turmoil,” Robert Gaillard and Edith Storey 
in “The Two-Edged Sword” and Mahlon Ham- 
ilton and Ethel Barrymore in “The Final Judg- 
ment.” 

J. I. L., Tacoma, Wasu.—Lizette Thorn was 
Mary Miles Minter’s mother in “Faith.” No, 
Pauline Frederick is not married now. Helen 
Holmes, who was born in 1893, is married to 
J. P. McGowan. Ethel Grandin is 20. 


“BASHFUL EIGHTEEN,” KINGSTON, ONTARIO, 
Can.—Of course it is none of our masculine 
business, but just the same we ponder why a 
female who has attained to the ripe age of 
eighteen should plead bashfulness. Why, we are 
credibly informed that Eve was only sixteen 
when she stole the apple, held conspiracies with 
the Snake behind poor Adam’s back and fixed it 
up to crab the apple. And you're eighteen and 
bashful! My, my, how times do change. To 
change the subject, if we were you we'd try to 
calm ourself; what’s the good of being “madly in 
love” with Hennery Walthall when already he has 
a wife yet? or with Cave Man Tellegen when 
Jerry has him clutched by the hair of his head? 


E. T. S., Anniston, Ata—Thanks for your 
nice, letter. Isn’t there anything we can do for 
you! 

ALICE IN WoNDERLAND, BuFrFALo, N. Y.—The 
“release” of a picture means the placing of that 
picture on the market. It is “released” on the 
day on which it is first shown to the general 
public. . 
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Pay From Your 


Profits ! 


A small cash pay- 
ment starts the But- 
ter-Kist Pop Corn 
Machine bringing 
you atide of nickels, 
dimes and quarters. 
Balance soon paid 
out of Butter-Kist 
sales. Write for de- 
tails. 
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Big Rewards 
For Theatre Managers 


Yes! $600 to $3120 per year is the 

* record of the famous Butter-Kist 

Pop Corn Machine in ex/ra profits for hun- 

dreds of theatres, stores, stands and con- 

cessions all over the land. Offers 70c extra profits from 20 admissions. 
And makes a big hit with theatre patrons. 


Crowds come from all directions to buy delicious Butter-Kist Pop Corn, crackling, 
white and toasty-flavored. Made only by the famous Butter-Kist Machine. 


Automatic, runs itself—stands anywhere, occupies only 26 x 32 inches of floor space. 
Plenty of room inthe lobby. Beautifully built—life-time construction—visible action. 


e 
One picture theatre, Augusta, Ga., writes, *Butter- Write for Free Book 
Kist sales $128 first ten days.” Pictureplay ,, a a - 
house in Stauton, Va. (population only 1639) The Little Gold Mine 
sold $4 to $12 per day. Munice, Ind., theatre 7 . ; 
daily average from Butter-Kist machine,$10, This valuable book gives full details, 


Scores of signed sales records like these PBOtS and proof of profits. ae free 
from theatre managers and store owners, any theater manager orstorekeeper. 
even in the smallest towns. Let us send Mail your address on the coupon, or 
them. write today, without fail. 


Increases Attendance Se at ee ome 


f Holcomb & Hoke Mfg. Co. 
Motion draws crowds. Coaxing fragrance 547-563 Van Buren Street 3 
makes people hungry to buy. Toasty Indi lis. Ind. 
flavor brings them back for more But- p20 ia 
ter-Kist. } a. ithout obligation to me send your ia 


rofit-making book, postpaid, “THE 
Sale of only 80 bags a day means $1,000 LITTLE GOLD MINE.” 


protit per year. Many doing double 
that. 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
547-563 Van Buren Street 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Sent30DayskreeTrial 
No Money Down 


Express Prepaid in Advance by Me 


You take no chances with me. 1 am “‘Square Deal" Miller and I 
trust the people. That is why | am doing the greatest Credit Watch, 
Diamond and Jewelry business in the country. Suppose you want any 
one of the country’s best makes of watches? Name any one, I have it for 
you. Nomoney Down, Express Prepaid. A full month to carry It in 
your pocket and the easiest of Long Time Payments. That's the test that 
tells. All these watches GUARANTEED 25 YEARS 


i Smash the Terms 


No References Demanded 
My terms are made to suit you. You get unlimited credit, with no red 
tape, notes or collectors. All unnecessary detail left out. 


An “Open Charge’? Account 
the same kind of credit you get from your grocer. No matfer where you 
live or what your income is, you can now own the finest watch, a beau- 
tiful diamond or any rare jewelry and never miss the money. 


Costly Catalog FREE 


Bend me your name and address so I can mail you, Free and postpaid, 

the most beautiful catalog of its kind ever printed. I a to have 

this book. It’sagem. It illustrates all makes of valuable Watches, 

argent Genuine Diamonds, and a vast asortment of Beauti- 
ful Jewelry, all on the easiest and most liberal terms. 


Square Deal MILLER By 


PRES. 
789 Miller Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


























































Our diamonds are all per- 
fect cui beautiful stones, white 
in color and lots of fire. 


You cannot buy by mail 
better diamonds at any price 
than we are selling on credit. 
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769 Miller Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me your 1917 Catalog and explain fully your 80 Day 
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Two Bic Brown Eyes or Frisco.—If you’re 
so sure that Francis Bushman is married, that 
Ford and Cunard are man and wife and that 
Theda Bara is the wife of Stuart Holmes, we'll 
not argue with you, even if we do happen to 
know better. Probably you won't believe us 
when we tell you that Tom Forman, Charles 
Chaplin, Hobart. Henley, J. Warren Kerrigan 
are not married and that Charles Ray and Her- 
bert Rawlinson are. Glad to know that Wally 
Reid hasn't false teeth or a wig. Now if you'll 
just keep on relaying us a little information from 
time to time, we may be able to keep going. 





Bitty Gorpon, PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Here are 
their dimensions. Wallace Reid: height, 6 feet; 
weight, 185 pounds. Robert Warwick: height, 
5 feet 11 inches; 170 pounds. Francis X. Bush- 
man: height, 5 feet 11 inches; 175 pounds. 





J. P. L., Tuetrorp Mines, Quesec, Can.— 
Blanche Sweet is unmarried. Sweet is her true 
name. We do not presumeein this department 
to say whether one producer or another has made 
the better dramatization of a picture. Inasmuch 
as Frank Mayo is the husband of Joyce Moore the 
person who writes this column doubts very seri- 
ously the report that Frank is engaged to Ruth 
Roland. Wouldn’t you too? 





Woop VIoLet, SKELTON, Conn.—Anita Stewart 
is still with Vitagraph. Her picture was in the 
Art Section last August. Cast of “The Last 
Act”: Ethel Duprey, Bessie Barriscale; Mrs. 
Cora Hale, Clara Williams; Suzette, May Allen; 
Ernest Hale, Harry Keenan; Lewis Bressler, 
Robert McKim. Cast of “Sis”: Sis, Arline 
Pretty; Bill, Thomas Mills; Harold, .Garry Mc- 
Garry; Uncle Si, Jay Dwiggins; Aunt Jerusha, 
Edwina Robbins; Miss Perkins, Florence Natol. 
Cast of “A Man of Honor”: Carter, George 
Marlo; Banker, J. H. Gilmour; Twins, Marion 
Fairbanks and -Madeleine Fairbanks; Pugilist, 
Bert Keyes. 





Emity, Bancor, Me.—Hartsook Photograph 
Studios are located in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Blanche Sweet is not married. 





R. F. S., Akron, On10o.—Never heard of the 
Carlyle Blackwell Film Company. Douglas Fair- 
banks is 33 years* old and has played in “The 
Lamb,” “The Habit of Happiness,” “Double 
Trouble,” “The Good-Bad-Man,” “Reggie Mixes 
In,” “Manhattan Madness,” “American Aristoc- 
racy,’ “The Matrimaniac,” etc. “Macbeth,” star- 
ring Sir Herbert Tree, has been released by 
Reliance. John Barrymore has appeared in “The 
Man from Mexico,” “The Dictator,” “Nearly a 
King,” “The Red Widow,” and “The Lost Bride- 
groom.” 





Sytvia H., Stockton, Cat.—The dessert scenes 
in Mr. Griffith’s “Intolerance” were filmed in 
California, and the city of Babylon was repro- 
duced in Los Angeles. More than 16,000 players 
appeared in the picture. Marjorie Wilson played 
the part of Brown Eyes. Billie Burke’s baby is 
a girl. That’s all right, you are more than 
welcome. 


A. M. H., SeatrLe, WasH.—Juanita Hansen is 
not a Seattle girlk She was born in Des Moines, 
Ia. Theda Bara is 5 feet 6 inches tall. “The 
Slave Market” is Thomas Meighan’s latest pic- 
ture. 





CricKeTT, Waco, Tex.—Sorry you had to wait 
so long for an answer. Send us a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope next time. Louise Huff is at 
the Lasky studio in Hollywood. Bessie Love is 
with Fine Arts, Los Angeles, Cal. 





































































Miss J. S., San Francisco, Cat.—You delight- 
ful person! Thank you now and yesterday and 
through many tomorrows for the violets! We of 
this column lived several years in California, and 
‘ haven’t forgotten the violet trays at dear old San 
Francisco’s windy, fog-draped street corners, 
bless ’°em. An answer to your question: Paul 
Capellani played the male lead in- “The Dark 
Silence.” 





H. S. S., Mepicine Hat, Atta.—J. Warren 
Ker-r-r-r-rigan’s nationality? Trying to kid us? 
He has gray eyes and lives at 1765 Gower St., 
Hollywood, Cal. Geraldine Farrar’s birthday is 
February 28 and Pauline Fredericks’ is Au- 
gust 12. 





H. F. H., Hammonp, Inp.—Mary Pickford 
starred in “The Bishop’s Carriage.” She has 
golden hair and blue eyes. Yes, of course, every- 
body thinks she’s “a peach;’” why shouldn’t we? 





Miss ArRcASTLE, Tuisa, Oxta.—The tallest 
movie actress? Some day we'll get busy with a 
tape measure and let you know, but at present 
we haven't this information on file, although we 
suspect that Blanche Payson of Keystone with 
her 6 ft. 4 in. of brawn is at the top of the list. 
There’s no reason why tall blondes shouldn't reg- 
ister well. 





T. L. M., Franxiin, Tenn.—Jack Nelson of 
Universal and Lark Taylor of Vitagraph are Ten- 
nesseeans. The former was born in Memphis 
and the latter in Nashville. 








S. C. H., Attanta, Ga—Glad you don’t think 
that a wife demoralizes a man, because Earl Foxe 
has one. Margaret Fielding was May in “The 
Mischief Maker” and John Reinhard was the 
artist. The drug clerk in “Public Opinion” was 
Tom Forman. 





ae WORCESTER, Mass.—‘The Mysteries of 
Myra” and “The Scarlet Runner” are among the 
serials being filmed at present. 





Dorotuy D., Sea Crirr, N. Y.—By enclosing 
to each at the following addresses twenty-five 
cents to cover cost you likely can get the photos 
of: Earle Foxe, care Dramatic Mirror, New 
York City; Douglas Fairbanks, 923 Longacre 
Bldg., New York City; Mary Pickford, 729 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. It is always 
a pleasure to receive the is-it-sos and whys and 
will-you-pleases of good folk who have honored 
us and themselves by reading Photoplay Maga- 
zine through the years. The Lord love Uncle 
Sam for his mail sack! 





M. B., Kansas City, Mo.—Mae Murray is 
5 feet 3 inches tall and a blonde. The African 
scenes from “The Plow Girl” were taken in Cali- 
fornia. 





L. G. P., LAwrence, Mass.—‘The beautiful 
young fellow” in “Anton the Terrible” was Har- 
rison Ford. We're right again; Ruth Roland is 
still with Balboa. 





A. W., Port Ricumonp, N. Y.—David Wark 
Griffith was born about 1870 in La Grange, Ken- 
tucky. He is the son of the late Brigadier-Gen- 
eral J. W. Griffith, C. S. A. After two years of 
stage experience, Mr. ‘Griffith began his screen 
career in 1908, first as an actor and later as a 
director for Biograph and Mutual. He was the 
first man to use close-ups and cut-backs. Since 
1915, Mr. Griffith was general manager of the 
Fine Arts Studio and one of the three vice-presi- 
dents in charge of the Triangle company, from 
which he recently retired. 
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“You CAN have a 


Figure as Perfect 

as Mine— 

if you really want it !’’ 
says Annette Kellermann 





“T wish,” says Miss Keller- 
mann,“ I could speak with 
you personally. It would 
be so much easier to convince you.” 


“T could tell you all about my own experi 
ence: How, as a girl, I was puny and under- 
developed ; how by devoting myself to a study 
of my body I gradually perfected my figure 
health and appearance to such‘an extent that 


I became known the world over as the 
PERFECT WOMAN. Think of it!” 


“T could show you how the very 
methods that did so much for ME 
can reduce or develop YOUR figure, 
increase YOUR energy and improve 
YOUR health and general appear- 
ance; how they can do all this 
without the use of drugs or ap- 
paratus, and in the privacy of 
your own room, for only fifteen 
minutes each day. I'd give you 
proof conclusive, from the thou- 


sands of cultured and refined 
women who have followed 
my methods with such re- 
markable success. Even if 
I can’t meet you person- 
ally, I can do the next best 
thing, for I know you 
want to find out more 
about a system that 
can do so much 

for you.” 
































How 


you can 
find out 


“T have written a 
little book which I want 
you to read. It is called 
‘* The Body Beautiful’’ and 
is illustrated with photographs 
of myself. This little book, which 
you may have for the asking, outlines 
my system and explains my methods frankly 
and clearly. It proves that there ts a way to 
good health and a perfect figure.” 


Send atwo cent stamp now and “‘ The Body 
Beautiful’’ will reach you by return mail. 
You owe it to yourself at least to investigate. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 


Suite 418 P 12 West 3i1st St., N. Y. C. 











When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


N. B.- Miss Kellermann is an eminent authority on Phys- 


ical Culture. She is just now amazing millions by the mar- 
velous perfection of her form in her photoplays, “ NEPTUNE’S 
DAUGHTER,” and “A DAUGHTER OF THE GODS.” 



























MARY ANDERSON Endorses 


Hiscox’s Liquid Shampoo 


Beautiful hair is one of woman’s most subtle charms, 

and the secret of the suc- 

cess of many photoplay stars. 
A beautiful face loses its 
greatest attraction when 
the hair is neglected. 


Hiscox’s Liquid Shampoo 
will bring out the natural beauty of 
your hair—remove dandruff, leaving 
your eair soft, and fluffy, with a delicate 
rose fragrance which lingers for days. 
Hiscox’s Liquid Shampoo 
is richly perfumed and made from the 
purest castile soap compounded with 
other harmless and pure ingredients. 
Hiscox’s Liquid Shampoo 
places within your reach the oppor- 
tunity to possess the exquisite charm of 
beautiful hair. 


B. 46 Arouse the admiration of your 

I always_use Hiscox’s Liquid MEN and women friends. Apply 

fair it and gos: sakes my aw at your drug store or send 
air 80 08. ° n eaves + 

my scalp so delightfully clean. ty cents by mail to HISCOX 

MARY ANDERSON. BROS. CO., Dept. P, Patchogue, N. Y. 
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Contains newest designs in Yokes for Corset Covers, 
arent Gowns ,Combination Suits, etc. To introduce Jap- 
zilk—our Best Hard twisted mercerized Crochet Cotton, 
we will mail Yoke Book FREE and postpaid to any lad 

sending only 10c in silver or stamps for sample ball. 

JAPZILK 

comes in White and Ecru—sizes 1, 3, 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 
. 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 100. Also in’all leading colors — 
sizes, 5, 30 and 50. All designs in this book are shown in full 
page illustrations -easy to copy. Send for this free book Today! 
COLLINGBOURNE MILLS, Dept. 3743, ELGIN, ILLINOIS § [37] 
Sew Your Seams with COLLINGBOURNE’S BYSSINE =" 


TRY A BOTTLE OF 


POMPEIAN 





















































CHOICE OF 44 STYLES Colors and Sizes in the 


Bicycles. There are eighty-three (83) others, also, shown at factory 
prices from $14.75, $15.75, $17.75, up. Thereisa Mead Bicy- 
cle for every rider, at a price made possible only by our Factory- 
Direct-to-Rider sales plan. 
MARVELOUS OFFER —3° days—one month's freo trial 
on this finest of bicycles — the 
“Ranger.’? Wewill ship it to you on approval, express propets= 
withouta cent depositin advance, This offer absolutely genuine, 
WRITE TODA y for. our big catalog showing our full line 
of bicycles for men and women, boys and 
girls and at prices never before equaled for like quality. It isa cyclo. 
pedia on bicycles, sundries and useful bicycle information, It’s free. 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cy- 
clometers, equipment and parts for all bicycles at half usual prices. 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in every locality to ride and exhibit w 
sample 1917 Ranger. Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you 
et our catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


EAD CYCLE CO. overt. x-40, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Marie, Tipton, Cat.—John Bowers played op- 
posite Mary Pickford in “Hulda from Holland.” 
Francis Ford is divorced. Jean Sothern is with 
Art Dramas. You are not only welcome but our 
creditor for letting us do you a favor. Credit 
again. 


_J. B., Bannon, OrE.—Gail Kane is with Mutual. 
Yes, we think that J. Warren is “a perfect Apollo 
Belvidere,” one of the best we ever knew. 


A. M.—Cast of “The Pretenders”: Helen Pet- 
tingill, Emmy Wehlen; Hubert Stanwood, Paul 
Gordon; Silas T. Pettingill, Charles Eldridge; 
Maria Pettingill, Kate Blancke; Inspector Burke, 
Edwin Holt. No, Anita Stewart is not married 
to royalty. That’s another way in which you 
resemble her, isn’t it? 


G. K., PetuHam Manor, N. Y.—Francis Bush- 
man and Howard Estabrook are over 30 and 
are married to non-professionals. James Mor- 
rison and Warren Kerrigan are 28 and 27 re- 
spectively. Both are bachelors. Jean Sothern 
is 18. 


RutH, Waterspury, Conn.—Anyway if you 
searched all our columns you didn’t waste your 
time, did you? Thomas Meighan has the honor 
to have been connected by matrimonial ceremony 
with Miss Frances Ring, sister of the delectable 
Blanche who startled a theatre going world by 
warbling of a lover who wore rings on his fingers 
and bells on his toes and held an elephant at 
arm’s length across the seas as a St. Patrick’s 
Day lure to his desired bride, all of which you 
remember of course, X. Y. Z. 


J. W. J., RicuMonp, Va.—Since Pearl White 
is the pivot of your existence, we'll tell our staff 
of artists and writers to give her some attention 
soon. Ralph Kellard is her leading man. Glad 
you called our attention to her. 


Kay, St. Lours, Mo.—Marvel Stafford played 
the part of the hero’s sister in “The Apostle of 
Vengeance.” It isn’t every miss in her “middle 
teens” who is sufficiently discriminating to in- 
clude Frank Keenan in her list of favorites. We 
were surprised. 





Rex H., Hor Sprincs, ArK.—Sorry we can’t 
tell you where to procure a pair of waterproof 
shoes, but we have none in our files. No, Mary 
Miles Minter is not engaged. Madge Evans was 
born in 1909. 


H. H., ATLaAnta, Ga.—William T. Carlton was 
Pierpont Stafford in “Gloria’s Romance.” Henry 
Kolker has appeared in “The Bridge” and “‘The 
Warning.” sillie Burke is going back to the 
footlights. Theda Bara was born in 1890, 
Pauline Frederick in 1884, and Viola Dana in 
1898. 


R. A. B., New York Citry.—Our word, lady 
girl, but you keep a runaway pen in your house! 
Does Father lay in the ink by the keg, come long 
winter evenings? Gosh. Aside from which ob- 
servation here is a gentle tip for you: We are 
not in the business of knocking, whether the 
knockee be Miss Edna Purviance or any other 
mortal she-woman or he-man trying to earn a 
living by wits and toes and dimples and eye- 
lashes. G’bye and be happy; we're always for 
you, whether in sheltered life or at the trench 
edges of this bitter, bitter world. Try walking 
in the sun and see how nice it is. 


CANADIAN Boy, WINNIPEG.—Mpyrtle Lind’s ad- 
dress is 1712 Allesandro St., Los Angeles; Mary 
Miles Minter, Santa Barbara, Cal.; Mary Pick- 
ford’s, 729 7th Ave., New York City. 
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Fastest, cleanest, 


most saving Fire) Miakes Every Woman Happy 


less Cooker pos- : a 
sible to buy — at a Cut down your meat and grocery bills; have better tasting 
big price saving. food with half the work. One trial convinces every house- 
My new Book wife. Extra size 3-compartment Cooker Outfit of “‘Wearever”’ 
age Sniienk ! Aluminum Cooking Utensils. Covers and every part of interior 
of cooking in a pure alyminum. 


your addvess to- Raficl, Fireless Cooker 
_—— ‘ <- 30 Days’ Free Trial 
Get This 


IT guarantee to suit you or send your money back. Roasts 
meats a perfect brown. Bakes cakes, pies, vegetables, desserts 
— everything in every way. Cuts gas bills from hours to min- 


B O ? K utes. Write today for my new Book and direct factory price. 


William Campbeil Company pent. 187 


Jobs Now Open 


for Men Who Can Sell 


Pick up any newspaper—note the large number 


of Want Advertisements for Trained Salesmen. 

= itn any pestasse enive= 
e wi you his firm can always a 

find a place for a Trained Salesman. Members Say: a. 
Other professions are overcrowded | high-ealaricd Sulesman 

with good men—the Trained Sales- for the best firm in its 

man is always in demand—can always ae roe, at . m4 ‘ 

command a large salary. J. A CHRISTIAN, 7 

Sans Bosto: 


Big Pay-Pleasant Work | = 


A Galeowen AL Gott pretense of 
profits—it is only natural t e is 

well paid. He travels on finest trains | $6590., Your training 
—ieas at best hotels—has = ae of Cc. W W. BIRMINGHAM, 
leisure hours—is inde epe ndent. Our 129 Bank Street, Day- 
en 


> — Bee 
) | Thi 
Home Study Course in tific Sales- ton, Ohio 
manship gives you just the training We are enjoyi 


[ee 
Bore het tre ia eet the | Interesting Book 


sible by your train- shows the keen delight and personal satisfaction which a 

Kong the many subject a. fn. a, "$1000, month musical training will bring you; and how you can obtain this 

gt following —how to preparea“‘Sell- | speaks, for Heett. 7 training easily and thoroughly in your own home at one- 
ing Talk”’— ow to approach the pros- Bo. Valles St Kansas quarter the usual cost. 

—how to ma the interview— City, Kans. It tells how this most prized of social accomplishments 


Sent Only Direct 
From Factory 










































ow and when to close. “I was a carpenter. greatly increases your own enjoyment of hfe and the en- 
Your Course made me joyment of others. It tells of the concert career which 

F R EF EMPLOYMENT n bet; may be open to you, and how you can increase your earn- 
SERVICE D, Rn ya year. ing power by giving musical instruction in your spare 

Employers. everywhere recognize. the value ac time. Send for your copy of this valuable book y;itisfree 
. ave con- , 2. 

stantly on file Ry —— TA. for Salesmen EE \ Dr. Quinn’ s Famous WRITTEN METHOD 
ap we cap Pirite toda; for fe img SOY Cal. has revolutionized the study of music. By the use of Dr. 
A Knight of the Grip,” to- \ Quinn’s remarkable device, the COLOROTONE (patented), 

gether with list of A. “val of you save three-quarters of the time and effort usually 





good openings oGeriag oppor- 
tunities to earn Big Pay while 






quired for learning piano or organ. You play chordsimmedi- 

ately and a complete piece within a few lessons. The method is scien- 
tific and systematic, yet practical and simple. Jt is endorsed by leading 
musicians and of state universities. Equally effective for chil- 
dren or adults, inners or experienced p 
pee he gy ny cost, or coieaten by “writing 
today for free book, *‘How to Learn Piano and Organ.’ 


M. L. Quinn Conservatory, Studio PC, Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass, 


suc ur DIAMON DS: Jr 


A CLEAR SAVING OF 35%. Only trom Basch 


et nuine — new a _ 
gigmende at the world’s competition-smashing oun, $37.50 per carat . Full 
150.00 per carat value at retail. middl ie - ded } 
no jemen’s bt in our 
And here’ 8 the reason: extraordinary ew direct import price! 
Cash buying from the diamond cutters, plus our * "Small profits, many sales’ _ 
plan, give you aclear saving o 35 per cent of regular retail prices. 


you leave. reas nearest 
office—Dept. 528. 







National Salesmen’s 
Training Association 
Chicago New York 
San Francisco 

en 
































return your diamond any time within one 

exchange anytime Certifies wo weig! 
to this in the whole 

guaranteed. 


1917 BASCH oe LUXE S¥ 











































oUr.claims yourself at our expense, Here's the popslat Fm \ DIAMOND BOOK, FREE fo 
: ie pn fee ot og Ly catalogue, We ship entire. Moun 1 ting ic” 4, Complete, valuable, and authoritative! Gives 738 
ly st our expense—allow full examination comparison, with- prete w th A you expert facts needed to buy intelligent- KA 
obligating you to 1 Absolute satisfaction assured you by 1-8¢. Diamond $12.00 4 ly, Helpful de to select gifts for all VS 
buying th 1-4 carat Diamond 21.25 4 occasions. ousands of illustrations ¢ 


8-8 carat Diamond 35.00 


L. BASCH & CO.| 


of diamonds, watches, pistinem and gold Oe, 


welry. silverwa t te. — 
ff il priced to on af remarkably 





™ 1-2 c. Diamond 48.75 4 oe Ke 
Dept. F3520 State and Quincy Sts. riewelry wit with” SY é 








CHICAGO, U. S.A. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 


for your FREE copy, NOW. 
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CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE COLLARS 


Made of cotton cloth — not starched but 
waterproofed. Stitched edge finish. All 
that a “linen” collar is, and more. Rain, 
snow, soot and grease cannot harm. 
Instantly cleanable, with a bit of soap 
and water. 25c each, a year’s supply 
$1.50. A $5.00 to $10.00 annual saving. 
Your dealer’s or direct. State size and 
style. Try a half-dozen. Booklet on request. 


THE ARLINGTON CO. 
725 Broadway New York 





Reserves, or $210.00 secures delivery of this p 
Minute’’ Touring Car or Roadster. 10 Months’ Credit on Balance. 


25 H. P., 108" Wheelbase, Gray-Davis Elec. Starter 
One man top, Demountable Rims or Wire Wheels 


“Where Metz Rules, Repair Shops Quit.” Full Details and Agency Terms on Request 


AUIS ERASING CO., Inc., prrrssuran, Pa. 


217 PLANTING GUIDE 
"PURE SEEDBOO 








rieties vegetables an flowers; 
handsomely illustrated; beautiful 
home grounds, flower and vegetable gar- 


hb, A 
. A aw / dens, landscaping aru 
Sa orchards, farms. A dictionary on 
i erdentna! Brower lover’ ~ delighs! 
¥ Srower n orchard- 
at panes, iE wonderful Gar famaue 1936 bok 
ever publishe 
Don’ bales it. Ask today. postal gets it. 


Galloway Gros. &Co., 2635. aterioo, la. 


Thousands Have Thanked Us 
Not only for our samples, but 
because we proved to them that 


MOORE PUSH-PINS 


with their dainty glass heads and needle points, and Moore 
Push-less Hangers are easier and better than nails or tacks, 
fog hanging Ficturesas and walldecorations. May wesend you free samples? 


Moore h-Pins. Made in 2 sizes. 10c pkts. 


wy four-color M.... descri ier 
































Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Han gers. 4sizes Everywhere 
The Hanger with the Twist or by mail 


Moore Push-Pin Co., Dept. 41, Philadelphia, Pa. 





D. C., CHARLOTTESTOWN, CANApDA.—Chiefly be- 
cause of its controversial nature, we are not 
sending you a personal reply to your plaintive 
epistle. Seems strange that you would correspond 
with Mr. Bushman, knowing that he is married, 
but there’s no harm done as it’s probably his 
secretary who writes you those cherished letters. 
Strange also that you should complain that we 
“taunt him with being married.” Is matrimony 
a misfortune or a disgrace? And then to tell 
us that you find only a few stories in Photoplay 
“that were pure enough to send to the soldiers 
in the trenches.” Ye gods and young fishes! 
For a few moments you had our goat, but that 
last one saved the situation and made us recall 
our resignation. Gee, but life is a funny propo- 
sition ! 


J. R., SeattLe, Wasu.—Henry Kolker’s address 
is the Lambs Club, New York City. 


E. D., Santa Cruz, CaL.—William and Dustin 
Farnum are brothers, and they are both married. 
Ann Pennington is playing in “The Follies.” 


Seen her in “The Rainbow Princess’’? 


CuarLes W. Jr., ATLANTA, Ga.—Will we an- 
swer a few questions please? Friend Charles, 
that is what we draw our insignificant pay for, 
and all you have to do is fire ahead. If we fail 
to shoot back, report us; we do assure you we 
shall be fired by our boss without unnecessary 
delay. All set? Yes sir, Mae Murray is mar- 
ried. His name is J. J. O’Brien. Her last picture 
was “A Mormon Maid,” released January 11. 
She is with Lasky. Roscoe Arbuckle is the 
husband of Minta Durfree. Wouldn't you love 
to be the wife of a fatty de foi gras? No, son, 
Pearl White and Creighton Hale have nothing 
ancestorially in common. (Dressing family trees 
in fancy’s leaves is not a man’s job, Charles. 
Less of it, less of it!) 


C. F. W., Soutusripce, MAss.—Don’t know 
how old House Peters is, about 35. Sessue 
Hayakawa was born in Tokio and educated in a 
Japanese college and at the University of Chicago. 
His wife, Tsuru Aoki, was also born in the 
Japanese capital. She was educated there and 
at a convent in this country. Neither of them 
has any American blood. 


T. G., Larcumont, N..Y.—Douglas Fairbanks 
has only one son. Edward Earle lives in New 
York. Mae Marsh’s latest picture is “The Wharf 
Rat.”” Yes, Lasky is still paying Mae Murray's 
salary. Bessie Barriscale’s husband is Howard 
Hickman. Charles Ray is 25 years old. 


Miss ApELE, HAWTHORNE, J—Don’t you 
know, dear Miss Young Lady, that a person of 
your gender never does “ask many things” unless 
she becomes very curious, and that becoming very 
curious is one of the darned delightful privileges 
of your utterly impossible sex? The women who 
apologizes for having asked a question, useless or 
otherwise, is as prevalent as freckles at the 
seashore or hairpins on the dresser in the morn- 
ing; we men can’t do away with ’em and a few 
of us have sense enough to know how lonely 
we'd be if we could, so cheer up, Adele, the 
worst is yet to come. Oh, about those questions. 
Estelle Allen and Vivian Rich are still with Fox. 
Conway Tearle is married. There is no doubt 
that movie actors receive gifts from their ad- 
mirers, and there is no question that if they are 
genuine men they sneer in their sleeves at their 
would-be benefactors. Why not be just your 
own sweet, modest self, Stine Adele? The actors 
are not running around after you, why should 
you make yourself cheap by running around after 
them ? 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Factory Rebuilt at $52.50 


i> The word “rebuilt”? has been abused and misused until it 
has become a meaningless trade term. When we rebuild 
a Fox Typewriter we take it all to pieces, re-nickel the nickel 
parts, re-enamel the frame and replace all worn parts with 
new ones. The same men who originally built the type- 
writer do this rebuilding and do the work just as good. 


With Not Less than 407 New Parts 


These typewriters look like new, write likenew,and , 
are guaranteed for 3 years the same asnewones. ‘4 
These are our latestModel No. 24, up-to-the-minute in every , 
way with tabulators, back-spacers, 2-color ribbons, cleaning out- 
fits and instruction books. Pay any amount down you can spare from 
$1.00 up and send the balance $5.00 monthly. 5 per cent. discount 
for all cash. CATALOG FREE. Order at once and mention Photoplay 







































Magazine for March. 
anteeto place you in alucra- 
graduates. Not one of the thousands of Marinello 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 9603-9643 Front Ave., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
The best opportunity ever 
tive position the day you qualify, at a salary of $12 a week 
graduates are today out of a position. Hundreds own 


offered women. We guar- 
tostart. We have requests from everywhere for Mari- 
their own beauty shops and are g fortunes. 


SALARY GUARANTEED 


The Marinello School is the world’s largest. Ev 
branch of beauty culture is taught here in the most sci- 
entific, thorough, advanced method. Write now for easy 
tuition fees, positions open and possibilities for you. 


MARINELLO CO., Dept. L-3_ Mallers Bldg., Chicago 
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500% 


AGENTS prorir 


Gold and Silver Sign Letters 


For store fronts, office windows 
and glass signs of all kinds. No 
experience necessary. Anyone 
can put them on and make 
money right from the start. 


Candidates Coached Free 


or the whims of some petty boss. If you want immediate 
appointment, send TODAY for free list of positions 
now easily obtainable. Any delay lessens 
your chance of early appointment. 


We Will Coach 25 
Candidates 
Free 







Coaching for the position here checked. 








No “‘layoffs’’ without pay, because of strikes, financial flurries 








YOU, —GET A GOVERNMENT JOB 


Coupon Below 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
(The pathway to plenty) 
Dept. T198, Rochester, N. Y. 
This coupon, filled out as directed, entitles 
the sender to a free copy of our book, ‘* Govern- 
ment Positions and How to Get Them,’’ a full list 
of positions now obtainable and to consideration for Free 

























AGEPEBB 0000 2 ccccccccccccccccs 
Use this before you lose it. 


Metallic Letter Co., 414 No. Clark St., Chicago 




















00 Ww ! COUPON 
$30.00 to $1 00. A EEK ~ —___ Railway Mail Clerk [$900 to $1800] -~—Stenographer 1$800 to $1500) 
You can sell to nearby trade or travel —— Bookkeeper $900 to $1800) Internal Revenue _ [$700 to $1800 
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. : . 2 —_—_Postoffice Carrier 00 to $1200 Washington ($800 to $1500) 
demand for window lettering in every —— Rural Mail Carrier [ to $1200) ——Clerk at Panama 
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— MONTHS 
—— TO PAY 
a 


BEAUTIFUL DIAMOND 
SENT ON APPROVAL—-NO MONEY DOWN 


No obligation: pay as you can Order any diamond trom our 

catalogue: w hen received. if not absolutely satisfactory, return 

it. ON aa att keep it and pay 207, ot the price, and only 107 

per month thereafter discount for all cash A 

binding Juarantee as to < uality “ ith each diamond 
ae | 


EIGHT 


en per cent 





Exchange- 
» ¥ 1 1 
able at any time at an increase of (¢ 1-27 more than you paid 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE DELUXE 42.Con- 


tains Over one thousand photographs of rings. pins, diamonds. 


and other precious stones 


L.W. SWEET & CO., Inc. 


ad 4 MAIDEN LANE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The Guide That Knows All Trails 
-that shows you how to, go—and come back in a 
straight line; that is never “all turned around.” 
The Only Guaranteed Jeweled Compass at $1.00 
Ask your dealer to show you the Taylor-made Line of Compenpes: s— 
Leedawl, $1.00; Litenite, $2.00; Meradial, $2.00; Aurapole, $2.50; 
Ceebynite, $3. 00. If he cannot supply you or will not order for you, remit 
direct to us. Ask for Compass Folder or send 10c for Book, “The Com- 
pass, the Sign Post of the World.’ 


Taylor /nstrument Companies , Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 

















The Pleasure of an 


Olde. Cance 
Canoeing in an “Old Town’’ is real pleasure. It is so light, 
strong and glides over the water so smoothly. You need never 
worry about leaking or buckling. An ‘‘Old Town Canoe’’ is as 
safe as itis beautiful. Easy to paddle and man- 
age. Our ‘‘Sponson’’ Canoes can’t turn over. 

Write for illustrated catalog. 4,000 canoes 
ready to ship. — delivery from dealer or 
factory. $34 u 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
663 Main St., Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 











Watch Camera 


Photography made a pleasure in- 
stead of a burden. You can 
carry the EXPO about in 
your pocket, and take pic- 

tures without any one 

being the wiser. It is but 

little larger than a watch, 

which it closely resembles. 


EASY TO MANIPULATE 


The Expo loads in day- 
light with a 10 or 25 
Exposure Film, costing 
15¢ and 25c respectively. 
It is simplicity itself to 
operate. Takes pictures 
through the stem, where 
the rane fire lens is lo- 
cated. The photos (x % 
in.) may be enlarged to pt 
size. 


Operated as Quick asa Flash Time and instantaneous _ shutters: 


weighs but 3 ounces; nickel plate ad? 
Endorsed by amateurs and prete *ssionals the world over. Thoroughly practical — 
printing and developing of films just the same as ordinary cameras—in daily use by 
he police, newspaper reporters, detectives, and the general public. Important 
beats have been sec ure 4 with the Watch Camera By enterprising reporters. 
Produces clear, sharp negatives indoors or outdoors e qual to any camera on the 
market, size or price notwithstanding. Sold under a positive guarantee 


Expo Watch Camera FILMS, 25 Exposures 25c.: 10 Exposures 15c. 


postage 10c Leather Pocket Carrying Case, 35c. 
MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE WOR 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., 7135 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 


MUSIG te Your Bons FREE 


By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music 
in America — Established 1895 


Piano, _Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Ete. 


peer —— en rn a 
lcendiemsentl se SR a | 


‘@ You cam mead Thuase Like this quickly, 
Beginners or advanced players. One lesson weekly. Illustrations 
make everything plain. Only expense about 2c per day to cover 
cost of postage and music used. Write for Free booklet which 
explains everything in full. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 68 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago 
































Marcaret A., Dot, B. C.—Rhea Mitchell played 
opposite Orrin Johnson in “D’Artagnan’”’; Dor- 
othy Dalton was the Queen and Louise Glaum 
was the wamp. Lola May was Dolly in “Honor’s 
Altar.” Edna Hunter played in “Half a Rogue.” 
Mary G. Martin was the wife in “The Wonderful 
Adventure.” Leah Baird was Olga in “Nep- 
tune’s Daughter.” Lois Wilson played opposite 
Warren Kerrigan in “A Son of the Immortals.” 
Margery Daw was the younger sister in “The 
Chorus Lady.” No, Marguerite Clark has never 
been married to De Wolf Hopper. Have you 
asked enough questions? Well, enough for this 
time. 


P. T. B., SEATTLE, WAsH.—Crane Wilbur has 
brown hair and gray eyes and is 29 years old. 


Carter De Haven and Flora Parker De Haven 
are husband and wife and they have two kidlets. 


R. C. W., CLara, Mo.—My, my, what a traveler 
you've been, for sure! All the way to Southern 
California, just think. Wasn’t it dandy? Bet 
they saw the ‘Mo.” on the hotel register and 
hustled around to show you everything—what? 
In being so crazy about the superior merits of 
Photoplay you merely show your common sense, 
of course. Pauline Frederick is with Famous 
Players, not American. Harold Lockwood played 
opposite Marguerite Clark in “The Crucible.” 
You are most mighty welcome. Pull the bell 
again. 


H. A. E., Boston, Mass.—* ‘The Fear of Pov- 
erty, Pathé, produced by Thanhouser,” means 
that Pathé is acting as a releasing agency for the 
Thanhouser picture. 


~ 


“Bop Wuite,” WessterR, Pa—Robert el 
Blanco, we strongly suspect you of being a 
young lady instead of a gentleman, though we 
are wise to the danger of telling anyone he (or 
she) is no gentleman. We are a person of 
‘normous experience in deciding by the unshapeli- 
ness or otherwiseness of an individual’s chiro- 
graphy whether the holder of the pen-holder be of 
this sex or that, and we unhesitatingly pronounce 
you to be of that instead of this-here, your be- 
trousered pen-name notwithstanding neverthe- 
less. Conscience alive, no mere man would have 
the nerve to ask so many questions inside of one 
env elope! Don’t you see how you gave yourself 
away? Less action, less action! O well, here's 
at it. Viola Barry played Maud Brewster in 
“The Sea Wolf ;’ Cleo Madison played Hermion 
and Frank Lloyd Dionysius in “Damon and 
Pythias ;” Stephen Gratten played M. Brassard 
in “Should a Mother Tell?” Here also be more 
answers, Miss Bob: In “The Rosary” parts were 
taken as follows: Vera Wallace by Kathlyn 
Williams, Young Brian Kelly by Charles Clary, 
Alice Wallace by Gertrude Ryan, Father Ryan by 
Frank Clark, Widow Kelly by Eugenie Besserer, 
Bruce Wilton by Wheeler Oakman, Kenwood 
Martin by Harry Lonsdale, “Skeeters” Martin by 
Sidney Smith, Evarts by Fred Huntley. Good- 
bye, and please write when you’re coming again, 
sO we can arrange a lovely time for you. 


H. P., Des Motnes, 14.—We hasten to your 
relief. J. W. Johnston is 6 ft. tall; weighs 180 
lbs.; has dark brown hair and dark blue eyes; 
swims, rides, paints and sings. He was born in 
Kilkee, Ireland. 


L. C. R., Witxes Barre, Pa.—Mary Miles 
Minter was born Tuesday, April 1, 1902, in 
Shreveport, La. She is 5 feet tall and weighs 
110 pounds, has blue eyes and golden hair, and 
her hobbies are motoring and writing verse and 
prose—yes, actually. She is with American and 
her address is Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 











JEANNE, New York City.—Permit us to trepan 
out of your delightful head the idea that it is 
necessary for anyone to write us questions in 
order to keep us busy. We walk knee-deep in 
Guestions six mornings a week from our modest 
home to our modest office, and frequently have 
difficulty jimmying our way into the lift because 
several tons of questions have accumulated them- 
selves at the entrance thereof despite the efforts 
of several mail men with scoop shovels who labor 
valorously and more or less profanely to decrease 
the debris. So be at peace, you. For these same 
and more or less militant reasons we must de- 
cline, with your leave, to enter into a discussion 
of the adorableness of Miss Dorothy Gwynn, with 
which we totally agree, but will vouchsafe the 
information that you may get in touch with the 
lady in care Pathe, Jersey City, N. J. 


Pec C., Omanua, Nes.—Francis Ford is not 
married now. He was born in Portland, Me., in 
1882. Hal Cooley’s address is Universal City, 
Cal. You'll get an answer if you write to Grace 
Cunard. 


G. M. W., Detroit, Micu.—Mabel Taliaferro 
is with Metro, 3 W. 61st St., New York City. 











Peccy, Toronto, CANApA.—It pleases us to 
know that the convalescent soldiers read PHoro- 
PLAY. Constance Collier is not acting for the 
screen at the present moment. 








Meta -K., Los ANGELES, CAt.—It was Vera 
Mersereau who danced in “The Dance of Death.” 
She’s .on the stage now. William Courtleigh, 
Jr., is with Famous Players. Lillian Lorraine 
isn’t with any company now. Forrest Taylor isn’t 
with Kalem now. Florence Turner’s studio is in 
England, but she is now in this country. 


M. J. V. L., Bay City, Micu.—Grace Valentine 
was born in 1890 in Springfield, Ohio. 








A. E., Corttanp, N. Y.—Address Mary Fuller 
at the Iroquois Hotel, New York City. She is 
not connected with any film company at present. 


N. E. W., Lake Cuarres, La.—So you “know 
most everything there is to know about Theda 
Bara and Wallace Reid,” do you? How surprised 
they will be when they hear it! Here are a few 
facts about Charles Ray: He was born in 1891, 
in Jacksonvile, Ill., and is married and lives in 
Los Angeles. Write to him at Culver City, Cal., 
for a photograpn. 








_ Mrs. B., Houston, Tex.—Alexandra Carlisle 
is on the speaking stage. 





Miss Owen, PASADENA, CAL.—Tom Forman is 
with Lasky at Hollywood. He has played in 
“Young Romance, “The Governor’s Lady, 
“Sweet Kitty Bellairs,” “Thousand Dollar + ll 
band,” “The Clown,” etc. 





THE NEWCOMER, OAKDALE, Pa.—Jose Collins 
was Bessie and Lillian Tucker was Maisie in 
“The Light That Failed.” Sure, Francis Ford 
would send you his photograph. 








Junior 7°18, Bannon, Ore.—Douglas MacLean 
played in “A Woman's Power.” 
‘B. F. C., Stockton, Cat.—House Peters did 


not play in “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage ratch.” 
Some old pictures are laid on the shelf and oth- 
ers—the more popular ones—are reissued, like 
some of Mary Pickford’s early successes and 
Clara Kimball Young’s “My Official Wife.” 


M. J., Totepo, On10.—Frank Bennett’s address 
is care of Fine Arts, Hollywood, Cal. 
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Here’s Health 


Glorious, abounding health! Clear eyed 
health with leaping pulse and swift work- 
ing mind that makes the hardest tasks 
easy — Arnold _ Vibratory 
Massage will give you just 
that. Stirs the 
sluggish circula- 
lation and gives 
the glow of 

perfect health. 
Strength that comes 
from a system 


rebuilt, re-awakened— yours 
through vibratory massage at home. 


—and Beauty 


Beauty, too! A clear skin 


of satin, rose-leaf com- 
plexion! Don’t waste money 
on beauty parlors. With an 
Arnold Massage Vibrator you 
may have the benefit of an up-to- { 
date beauty parlor right in your 













own room, and with no extra 
expense. Our free book tells 
how, with an Arnold Massage 
Vibrator, you can build up hol- 
lows, take away excess flesh at 
will, how to clear muddy or 
blotched complexions, remove 
wrinkles, etc. 


Arnold Vibrator 


The original Arnold is now within your reach atfless than the 
price you are asked to pay for inferior imitations. So don’t be 
fooled on the Vibrator question when it means so much to you. 














Send us the coupon—now— 
and get our Ten Days’ Free 
Trial Offer, 80-Page Book about 
Health and Beauty, and Special 
Reduced Prices—All Free—with- 
out the slightest obligations. 
The Arnold is the original guar- 
anteed vibrator. It’s the one you 
should ask for and demand. Re- 
i member the name Arnold. 


Mail Coupon For FREE Book 


ARNOLD ELECTRIC CO., 1436 W. 12th St.,Racine, Wis. # 


: Send Free Book and 10 Days’ Free Trial Offer. - 
: : 
= & 
I IIIs ssiccsnsinsceisinianeninesinnonneneninieiisnticabioiadensciaitaislipindeadiaiannls : 
: : 
: : 
Fi ersicensivecnensnsiinssecennsineniesiuieitcentieitiiiatuimitcanianainiimiaiianaia H 
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“SOLD OUT!” 


That’s the answer that 
thousands of readers of 
Photoplay Magazine get 
when they go to their 
newsstand each month. 


q Listen to this letter from 
Miss Noll, of Bismarck, Pa. 











Bismarck, Pa. 
Gentlemen: 


Will you kindly send me one (1) copy 
of the October PHOTOPLAY for the en- 
closed stamps? At noon, on September 
the first, it was impossible to buy one at 
any newsstand or photoplay theatre in 
the city of Lebanon. This certainly shows 
its popularity, does it not? Thanking you, 

Yours respectfully, 
Kathryn E. Noll. 







































































Why not send 50 cents 
for a four months’ sub- 
scription now, and have 
Uncle Sam put it on 
your library table the 
first day of every month? 
q Or, better still, $1.50 


fora year’s subscription. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
Dept. 2 


1, Chicago, Illinois 




















1/, PRICE — TO INTRODUCE 


To prove to you that our dazzling blue-white 


<u, MEXICAN DIAMOND 


aan LA - 
f) = — 4¢ rnctiy resembles the finest genuine South African 
Ge with same dazzling rainbow-hued brilliancy 
G UARANTE ED), we will send you this beautiful, 
high-grade, 12-kt. gold- filled Tiff. ans, set with l-ct. 
em, regular catalog price $4. _ 
‘OR ONE-HALF PRICE . s 


Same gem in Gent’s Heavy Tooth Belcher Ring, 
catalog price $6.26, for $3.10. Wonderful dazzlin 
Gueraaqood 20 Years. Send 50c and we will ship C.O. 

ION. Money back if not pleased. Act ship C.0-D. 
Offer limited —- one toa customer. Catalog Free. Agents Wanted. 


MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO. 


Dept. C.B., Las Cruces, New Mexico 


(Exclusive Controllers of the Genuine Mexican Diamond) 






Sy cA 





ONLY $2.50 


rainbow prions 
for FREE EXA IN 


«size. 





















Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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M. S., New Yorx City.—House Peters is with 


Morosco. He plays the 
Happiness of 
undertaking. 


) e leading part in “The 
Three Women.” Yes, quite an 





AMETHYST SAKE, DorcHESTER, MAss.—Wallie 
Reid’s eyes are blue and his hair is light brown 
and he’s just as stunning off the screen. Marie 
Doro is a pronounced brunette. Don’t think 
she’d write to you. 





M. S. K., Detroit, Micu.—“Gloria’s Romance” 
was filmed in the east and south. Ella Hall-was 
born in New York on St. Patrick’s Day, 1897. 





H. J. D., DENVER, Coto.—Yes, we have a rec- 
ord of Josephine Ditt—quite a record, as she has 
played successively with Essanay, Horsley, Amer- 
ican and Universal. She is still connected with 
the latter company. She has played in “Damaged 
Goods,” “Mill of the Gods” and “The Foreign 
Spy.” Betty Schade is 23 years old and of 
Teutonic descent. 





E. B., Trenton, N. J.—Lillian Walker did not 
appear in “Hughie of the Circus.” 


YoseMITE, Macon, Ga.—Rhea Mitchell is with 
American at Santa Barbara, Cal., and at no time 
of her life has she been m: arried, she says. 


N. S. W., New York Citry.—It is nice of you 
to thank us “again, and again, and again,” but 
really you could have stopped on the second one 
without hurting our feelings the least little bit. 
However: What Mr. Ince meant when he said 
he preferred a “working synopsis” was about 
this: A scenario containing each and all of the 
technical directions necessary to the actual film- 
ing of the story the scenario tells. Few persons 
unfamiliar with studio conditions are capable of 
preparing a working scenario which will pass 
muster, but it is possible for an amateur to so 
clearly indicate the working directions he wishes 
followed that his terms are intelligible to the 
director. 





M. S., Croton-on-Hupson, N. Y.—Marguerite 
Clark is not married. She lives in New York 
and Wallace Reid lives in California. 


M. M. W., NEw 


York City.—George Walsh 
is his real name. 


He is 24 years old and hails 





from Manhattan. Maybe he'll get his hair cut 
some day. 

G. L. M., PanamMa.—Norma Talmadge is 20 
and the wife of Joseph Schenck. Marguerite 


Clark is 29 years old, 4 feet 10 inches tall and an 
American from Cincinnati. 


l. €. & BM. Ci, Sowrn 
initials sound like a railroad. 
is only fourteen. 
of Vitagraph, 
letter. 
now. 





AmBsoy, N. J.—Your 
Mary Miles Minter 
Write to Anita Stewart care 
3rooklyn, and she'll answer your 
Pauline Bush is not acting for the screen 





L. S. K., West Somervi_te, MaAss.—Lottie 
Pickford and Irving Cummings do not appear in 
“The Diamond from the Sky” sequel. Scenes of 
“The Pride of the Clan” (“The Lass of Killean’’) 
were filmed at Marblehead, Mass. Was the draw- 
ing you sent supposed to represent the Answer 
Man? 


Hicu Scuoot Girts, CINCINNATI, OHIO.— 
Three little girls from school, your idol, Tom 
Meighan is married to Frances Ring. 


J. R., Boston, Mass.—Edward T. Langford 
played opposite Clara Kimball Young in “The 
Dark Silence.” 

































































GABRIELLE F., New York City.—It is as 
much a mystery to us as to you that you have not 
received answers to four of the five questions 
you say you have sent to this department in the 
last two years. It is our endeavor to make all 
answers promptly, either by personal letter or in 
these pages.. Could you have misdirected, forgot 
postage or inadvertently neglected to mail? If 
you have been a regular reader of PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE you cannot well have overlooked 
articles published about Mary Fuller, her life 
and career. Cleo Madison has formed a com- 
pany of her own. Mabel Normand’s new picture 
is titled “Mickey.” 


Maurice M., New York City.—Violet 
Mersereau was born in your own city. Jane 
Novak is, as stated, the wife of Frank Newburg; 
they have been married over a year. 


Rutu N., Mankato, MINN.—Wallace Reid has 
no children. He is twenty-six years old and 
has blue eyes. We have no doubt that he will 
be flattered by your interest in him. 


Vircinta G., Norwoop, O.—See the Robert 
Warwick story on page 35 of this issue. Quite 
a brisk letter you write, Miss Virginia. But we 
confess to ignorance of the word “movatized” 
you wield so confidently, and unfortunately we 
are not able at the moment to place our right 
forefinger on “some sweet quiet pale young 
thing” to enact your Dinah. We'll think about 
it though earnestly. 


A. H. B., Monaca, Pa.—The leads in “Then 
I’ll Come Back to You” were played by Alice 
Brady and Jack Sherrill. We are not informed 
that any of the plays you list has been published 
in book form. 





A. G. C., Fr, Wayne, Inp.—You write: 
Please send me full particulars as how to be a 
moving picture star. I am a young girl of six- 
teen years of age and am greatly interested in 
being a star. Do you think there is any chance 
for me?” No, frankly, Miss A. G. C., we do not. 
That is blunt talk, but unpleasant truths are 
always more or less blunt. You are one of about 
a million or more young girls who would like to 
be moving picture stars and who have each about 
one-millionth of one per cent. of a chance to 
become. If you have been a steady reader of 
PuotopLay MAGAZINE you have encountered in 
these pages advice which we shall now, once more 
and patiently, repeat: At the beck and call of 
the moving picture companies are the very finest, 
most clever and accomplished, as well as most 
beautiful and successful, actresses of the speak- 
ing stage. When even these experienced beauties 
are sorted over and half of them rejected because 
they are not suited to become screen stars, what 

chance have you? Don’t you see? We are 

not meaning to be unkind; we are trying to be 
kind, so kind that you will be helped in dis- 
missing from your thoughts a futile dream. 


TuHeLtMaA §S., Los ANGELES, CAL.—Your per- 
spicacity in deciding that we are neither a 
Miss nor a Missus barely escapes prescience. 
Your resultant deduction that we are a mascu- 
line person does credit to your female powers of 
ratiocination. You are really quite a_ logical 
person to be wearing pettiskirts. Here’s to you, 
Cousin Thelma, with that information: Hal 
Cooley was born in New York City in 1888; 
educated Northwestern Military Academy, High- 
land Park, Ill., and University ot Minnesota; on 
the speaking stage in stock; in the pictures suc- 
cessfully with Selig, American and Universal; 
height six feet; dark brown hair; blue eyes. 
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The delightful perfumes ; 
of the garden and their suggestion of fresh- ‘ , ™ 
ness and Youth are preserved for you in 


Carmen Complexion Powder 
It gives a flower-like, glowing charm to 
the skin and its subtle, elusive perfume —-= 
appeals to the most refined taste. V4 

White, Pink, Flesh, Cream. 5Oc Everywhere 
STAFFORD-MILLER CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

















Smooth, hairfree underarms are 
fascinating in cleanliness. Ap- 
ply some El Rado with a piece 
of absorbent cotton, then watch 
the hair dissolve. Really as 
simple as washing it off. 


The safest, most ‘‘womanly’’ way 
to remove hair from the face, 
neck or arms is the El Rado way, 
a colorless, sanitary lotion that 
does not stimulate or coarsen later 
hair growth. Entirely harmless. 


Ask for (828 at any toilet goods 
counter. Two sizes, 50c and 
$1.00. Money-back guarantee. 


If you prefer, we will fill your order by 
mail, if you write enclosing stamps or coin. 


PILGRIM MFG. CO., 13 E. 28th St., N. Y. 
CANADIAN OFFICE, 312 ST. URBAIN, MONTREAL 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Dissolve Away Your 


Superfluous Hairs 


It’s just as easy. Every hair is re- 
moved entirely no matter how thick 
the growth. Hair on the most deli- 
cate skin can be removed completely 
without the least discomfort or irri- 
tation and entirely without danger 
of burning or blisters. Simply mois- 
ten the hairs with 


Sualfo Solution 


} lLeavestheskin smooth and soft. Leaves no 
trace, spot or mark whatever. Why “burn 
off” hairs, injuring the skin and causing red, 
irritated spots, and only half doing the work, 
when you can dissolve them away easily, com- 
fortably, quickly and thoroughly with Sulfo 
Solution.. There’s nothing like it. Fashions 

demand hair-free arms, face and shoulders. Sold at $1 a bottle 
at drug and department stores, or sent on receipt of price by 


COOPER PHARMACAL CO., 436 Thompson Bidg., Chicago 




















Geraldine Farrar Says: 


*T have used Kosmeo Cream and Powder, also your 
Skin Food for many years, and like them very much.” 


KOSMEO 


Cream and Powder 


are used by thousands of the world’s 
most beautiful women, to keep the 
skin clear, fresh and velvety. Kosmeo 
Powder adheres well and is invisible. 
) Three shades — flesh, white and bru- 
nette. Price 50 cents at dealers or 
} by mail postpaid. 
of Kosmeo Cream and 
Free Samples Kosmeo Face Powder 
with 40-page book, ‘‘Aids to Beauty,’’ mailed 
free if you enclose 4 cents for postage. 


Mrs. Gervaise Graham 
32 W. Illinois St., Chicago 


pet | Married Couple 


and all who contemplate marriage 


SHOULD OWN 


‘ this complete informative book 
“The Science of a 
New Life” 


By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


Unfolds the secrets of married happiness, so often 
revealed too late! It contains 29 chapters includ- 
ing: Marriage and Its Advantages. Age at Which 
© Marry. Law of Choice. Love Analysed. Qualities 

ne Should Avoid in Choosing. Anatomy of Re- 
production. Amativeness: Continence. Children. 
Genius. Conception. Pregnancy. Confinement. 
TWILIGHT SLEEP. Nursing. Sterility. Howa 
Happy Married Life is Secured. Special Edition. Price $2, —, 
tive circular giving full and complete table of contents mailed FREE 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., 170 Rose Street 


MADE 10 ORDER 


\ Pins - Rings VFR. For College 
Fobs- Medals Sh> School -Society ( 


WRITE for latest catalog, mailed FREE upon request. |‘ 

SPECIAL OFFER: Any of these pins here shown with ° 
3249 Zor 4 letters and 2 numerals and two colors of hard 2496 
enamel. Silver Plate 15c each, $1.50 dozen; Sterling Silver 
30c each, $3.00 dozen; Gold Plate 35c each, $3.50 dozen, 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 121 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS 


The popular dessert confection for all occasions. Serve with ices, fruits 
ot beverages. ANOLA—Another chocolate-flavored sugar wafer sweet. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





4 56 te 
400 pase®- 
{linetrate 














F. N., Atuot, MAss.—It’s wise to secure per- 
mission from an author to use his book for a 
scenario, for the same reason that it’s wise to 
secure permission to use your neighbor’s lawn- 
mower or his umbrella before appropriating it. 


G. E. P., Granp Rapips, Micu.—It is almost 
easier to gain admittance into the presence of a 
crowned head than it is for the average citizen 
to visit a motion-picture studio. You must have 
some special influence before you are privileged 
- scuff your toes in the sacred dust of a movie 
ot. 


M. A. K., Mosire, Ata.—E. Mason Hopper is 
Ruth Hennessey’s husband. Mrs. Hopper isn’t 
with any company at present. 


J. S., Attantic City, N. J.—Jack Mulhall is 
married to Laura Burton. Tom Mix has a wife, 
pending the decision of the court. Marguerite 
Courtot is enjoying single blessedness. 


Hi S., Cuicaco, ILut.— 23 E. 26th St., New York 
City, is the address of the Bray Studios. 


O. P., SupEertor, W1s.—Myrtle Gonzales is at 
Universal City. She was horn 22 years ago. We 
haven’t heard anything about a screen strike. 
Do they want higher wages, or more close-ups? 


GWENDOLYN, BALTIMORE, Mp.—Maude George 
is a Universal actress who hails from Riverside, 
Cal. She is 5 feet 7 inches tall—a stately vam- 
pire. 


I. L., Kansas City, Mo.—Wallace Reid will 
send you his picture for a quarter. Ann Penning- 
ton’s picture has not appeared in our Art Section 
yet, but it has appeared elsewhere in PuHortop.ay. 


W. L. A., Corvatiis, Ore.—Helen Arnold, our 
“Beauty and Brains” girl, is now playing in sup- 
port of Ethel Barrymore for Metro. She played 
in “The Witching Hour,” with C. Aubrey Smith 
and Jack Sherrill. Write to her, inclose the cus- 
tomary fee of one-quarter dollar, and she will 
send you her photograph. 


W. D., Meripen, Conn.—We’ll send you a 
copy of the October number of PHoTopLay at a 
bargain rate—1l5c. 


A. F. H., New Yorx City.—Maurice Costello 
is no longer with the Consolidated Film Com- 
pany and he’s still married. If you really think 
that a shoehorn would be of assistance to F. X. B. 
in adjusting his headgear, we'll suggest it to him 
in your name. 


S. C. H., PortLanp, Ore.—Yes, Thomas Meig- 
han is considered a prominent actor, quite en- 


tirely prominent. He is with Famous Players in 
New York and is married to Frances Ring. Seen 
him in “The Heir to the Hoorah”’? He has 
never had anything to do with auto racing, not 
in a professional capacity, at least. Send the 
Answer Man a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with your questions if you desire a quick answer. 


M. L. F., East St. Louis, Itu.—Carlyle Black- 
well, another one who was so heartless as to 
take unto himself a wife, is with the World Film 
Corporation, playing with Ethel Clayton. Yes, 
you can get a picture of his six feet of dark ro- 
mantic beauty by writing to him in New York— 
and don’t. forget that two-bits. 


E. H., Scranton, Pa.—Lou Tellegen and Cleo 
Ridgely ‘took the leading roles in “The Victoria 
Cross.” And you only ask us one question! 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who may 
desire the addresses of film companies we give 
the principal ones below. The first is the business 
office; (*) indicates proper office to send manu- 
scripts; (s) indicates a studio; at times all three 
may be at one address. 

AMERICAN FILM Mrc. Co., 6227 Broadway, Chi- 
cago; Santa Barbara, Cal. (*) (s). 

ARTCRAFT PicrurES Corp. (Mary Pickford), 729 
Seventh Ave., New York City. 

BALBOA AMUSEMENT PRODUCING Co., Long 
Seach, Cal. (*) (s). 

CALIFORNIA MOTION PIcTURE Co., San Rafael, 
cu. €*) (se). 

CHRISTIE FILM Corp., Main and Washington, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

CONSOLIDATED FILM Co., 1482 Broadway, New 
York City. 

EDISON, THOMAS, INc., 2826 Decatur Ave., New 
York City. (*) (s). 

ESSANAY FILM Mra. Co., 1333 Argyle St., Chi- 
cago. (*) (s). 

FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM Co., 485 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; 128 W. 56th St., New York City. 

_— Arts, 4500 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Fox FILM Corp., 130 W. 46th St., New York 
City (*); 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles (*) 
(s); Fort Lee, N. J. (8). 

FROHMAN AMUSEMENT Corp., 140 Amity St., 
Flushing, L. I.; 18 E. 41st St., New York City. 

GAUMONT Co., 110 W. Fortieth St., New York 
City; Flushing, N. Y. (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

HorsLey Stupio, Main and Washington, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

P yuan. H. INcp (Kay-Bee Triangle), Culver City, 
*al. 

INTERNATIONAL FILM Co., Godfrey Bldg., New 
York City. 

KALEM Co., 235 W. 23d St., New York City (*) ; 
251 W. 19th St., New York City (s); 1425 Flem- 
ing St., Hollywood, Cal. (s); Tallyrand Ave., 
Jacksonville, Fla. (s); Glendale, Cal. (s). 

KEYSTONH FILM Co., 1712 Allesandro St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

KLEINE, GEORGE, 166 N. State St., Chicago. 

LASKY FEATURE PLAy Co., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York City; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 

LOND STAR FILM Corp, (Chaplin), 1025 Lillian 
Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Metro PIcTUuRES CorP., 1476 Broadway, New 
York (*) (all manuscripts for the following 
studios go to Metro’s Broadway address.): Rolfe 
Photoplay Co. and Columbia Pictures Corp., 3 W. 
61st St., New York City (s); Popular Plays and 
Players, Fort Lee, N. J. (s); Quality Pictures 
Corp., Metro office; Yorke Film Co., Hollywood, 
Catl.. ). 

Morosco PHOTOPLAY Co., 222 W. 42d St., New 
York City (*) ; 201 Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles, 
Cal. (s). 

Moss, B. S., 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

MUTUAL FILM Corp., Consumers Bldg., Chicago. 

PALLAS PICTURES, 220 W. 42d St., New York 
City ; 205 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 

PATHD EXCHANGE, 25 W. 45th St., New York 
City; Jersey City, N. J. (s). 

POWELL, FRANK, PRODUCTION Co., Times Bldg., 
New York City. 

SELIG PoLtyscopEk Co., Garland Bldg., Chicago 
(*) ; Western and Irving Park Blvd., Chicago (s) ; 
3800 Mission Road, Los Angeles, Cal. (s). 

LEWIS SELZNICK ENTERPRISES (Clara Kimball 
Young Film Corp.),. (Norma Talmadge Film 
Corp.), (Kitty Gordon), (Herbert Brenon), Grant- 
wood, N. J. (s); 126 W. 46th St., New York 
City (*). 

SIGNAL FILM Corp., 4560 Pasadena Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. (*) (s). 

THANHOUSER FiLM Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
(*) (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

UNIVERSAL FILM Mrec. Co., 1600 Broadway, 
New York City; Universal City, Cal. 

Vim CoMEDY Co., Providence, R. I. 

VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, E. 15th and 
Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hollywood, Cal. 


VoGcuBp CoMEDy Co., Gower St. and Santa Mon- 
ica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 

WHARTON INC., Ithaca, N. Y. 

WorLD FILM Corp., 130 W. 46th St., New York 
City (*): Pork Lee, m. dc. (). 
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SEER CEE NREEEE - 
LUDENS Stop Throat Ticklin 


pees Throat irritations won’t 


disturb your sleep if you 
use Luden’s. Clear the 
head—soothe the 
throat. 











In ‘‘ Yellow Box—5c 


Luden’s is not a “‘ cure-all’’—but gives quick 
relief and eases the throat of thousands of 
regular users. 


WM. H. LUDEN, Mfg. Confectioner, READING, PA, 
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j Wonderfully brilliant 
4 Genuine Diamonds, any 
™ style solid gold mount- 
‘§ ings; also Diamond La 
‘™ Vallieres, Ear Screws, 
Brooches, Scarf Pins, 
Studs, etc., on credit 
terms as low as 
> $2.50 a month. 


a Jewelry Catalog No. 57 


containing over 2,000 beautiful illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, Artistic 
Jewelry, itverware, Cut Glass, etc. Select anything desired, either for per- 
sonal wear, or for agift to friend or loved one, then ask us tosend the selec- 
tion for your examination. It will be sent, all charges prepaid by us. 


YOU PAY NOTHING—NOT ONE CENT 


until you see and examine the article rightin your own hands. If you like it 
pay one-fifth of the purchase price and keep it, balance divided into eight 
equal emouste, payable monthiy. If not onrety carigcactery. sure, od 
expense. ou assume no risk; you are under no © n. 

tells all about our Easy Credit Plan. Send for it Today. It is FREE. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., The National Credit Jewelers 
Dept. L502, 100 to 108 N. State Street, Chicago, iilinois 
(Established 1858) Storesin: Chicago: Pittsburgh : St. Louis ; Omaha 
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Portraits De Luxe 


=a) REMARKABLE DELUXE EDITION 
} 


of “Stars of the Photoplay,’’ with 
%)| special art portraits of over 100 film 
favorites with biographical sketches. 


Special quality tinted paper. Beautiful blue, 
black and gold covers. This volume is being 
sold for 50 cents for a limited time only. 


All photoplay enthusiasts will welcome this 
opportunity to have such a wonderful collec- 
tion of their screen friends in permanent 
form. The first book of this kind ever issued. 


Don’t wait—send fifty cents— money order, check 
or stamps for your copy, and it will be sent parcel post, 
charges prepaid to any point in the U. S. or Canada. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 21, 350 Nort Criark St., Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 
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M. L. D., West PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Clara 
Kimball Young’s mother did not play with her 
in “The Common Law.” Julia Stewart took the 
part of Mrs. Neville. 


PAULINE FREDERICK ADMIRER, GARDEN CITY, 
S. D.—Your favorite’s birthday is the 12th of 
August. We'll do as you say and beg for an 
interview with her. Grace Darling is with Inter- 
national, Godfrey Bldg., New York City. 


B. V. D., Cuicaco Hericuts, ILit.—Joyce 
Moore, Frank Mayo’s wife, is decidedly not Alice 
Joyce Moore’s daughter. Alice Joyce Moore’s 
daughter, Mary Joyce Moore, happens to be only 
a year old. 


G. T.—Dustin Farnum was born at Hampton 
Beach, N. H., May 27, 1874. Maurice Costello 
is of Pittsburgh descent and Pearl White is half- 
Italian, half-Irish,e “The Yellow Pawn” was 
filmed in California. 


H. E. W., Campripcr, Mass.—Bessie Love will 
write to you if you write to her, care of Fine 
Arts, Hollywood, Cal. 


B. McC., Jorptin, Mo.—Niles Welch was born 
in Hartford, Conn., and attended Yale and 
Columbia. Your guess is as good as ours on the 
question of his marriage. 


De N. McK., Satispury, N. C.—Harold Lock- 
wood is with Metro in Los Angeles. Address 
Creighton Hale at the Screen Club, New York 
City. They'll send photographs. 


R. W., ATLANTA, Ga.—Niles Welch was the 
man who played in “Miss George Washington”— 
leastwise, he was one of ’em. 


M. K., Harmony, Minn.—William Pike played 
opposite Beatriz Michelena in “The Unwritten 
Law.” Irene Cuttrim was Estelle in the same 
picture. 


Inp.—Winifred Green- 
wood isn’t with any company at present. We'll 
give Mabel Van Buren and Mary Martin a little 
publicity, if you say so. At least, we'll instruct 
tie editor so to do. 


J. C. B., Fort Wayne, 


N. I. W., Toronto, Ont.—Cast of “The Fall 
of a Nation”: Virginia, Lorraine Huling; An- 
gela, Flora MacDonald; Vassar, Arthur Shirley; 
Waldron, Percy Standing; Billy, Paul Willis; 
Thomas, Philip Gastrock. It was Katherine 
Harris who played with John Barrymore in “The 
Lost Bridegroom.” 


Base, Detroit, Micu.—Misfortunes never 
come singly; Dustin and Harold are both mar- 
ried. Now, then, if you are able to read further 
after that double blow, we'll inform you that 
Eimar Linden was Don Jose in the Fox produc- 
tion of “Carmen.” 


A CORNSTALK, WELLINGTON, 
Moreno was born in 1886. He is not married. 
Elsie Mclteod wore a wig in “Carmen.” Louie 
Ducey was Madam Prudence in “Camille”; Vic- 
tor Rottman was Ted in “The Bogus Ghost” 
Eileen Godsey was the Queen in “Ham the Ex- 
plorer.” Shirley Mason is Viola Dana’s sister. 





RED-HEAD, MEMPHIS, TENN.—Norma Talmadge 
is with her own company, Mrs. Castle with Inter- 
national, Jack Pickford with Famous Players, 
and Pedro de Cordoba has no studio address at 
present. You can’t lay on the compliments too 
thickly to suit us. We thrive on them. 
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FACE POWDER, 


Beauty and artistic sense made 
“PERDITA” ROBINSON the 
popular actress of her day, 
even as merit gave Freeman’s 
its 30-year vogue with women 
who know. 


All toilet counters. Sample mailed free.” 
The Freeman Perfume Co. 


Dept. 101 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Wear my famous Rubber Garments and your 
ae ag flesh will positively disappear. 


Dr. Jeanne Walter’s 


ao a Famous Medicated 
RUBBER GARMENTS 


For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or any part. The safe 
and quick way to reduce by perspiration. 
Endorsed by leading physicians. 








Frown Eradicator. . .« « $2.00 
Chin Reducer. . « 2.00 
Neck and Chin Reducer e .00 
Bust Reducer. . ° 


. . 5.00 
Abdominal Reducer : : : -00 
Also Union Suits, Stockings, Jackets, etc., for the 


uO 


. Purpose of reducing the flesh anywhere desired. 

Brassiere Invaluable to those suffering from rheumatism. 
Price $6.00 Send Nw free illustrated booklet 

Made from Dr. Walter’s DR. JEANNE P. H. WALTER 


ante 


otek, and Patentee 


famous reducing rubber 
3 353 Fifth Avenue, New York 
= with coutil back. Cor. 34th Street, 3rd door East 
gg a MIMI ns 


BOOK OF COV’T JOBS 


Tells how American Citizens 18 or over can apality for U. 8. 





FRE 







Positions ‘payin $75 to$150 monthly to begin wit. 
Ein limited p i posse fies for advancement, 
Easy work. Short hours. Sure vacations 


with full pay No strikes, Lifetime 
positions. Ordinary education sufficient. 


WRITE ! Don’t be content with poor- 
paying, uncertain job when Uncle Sam 
ers you steady, well paying position in 
Railway Mail Service, Post ce, Custom 
House or at Panama Canal. Let former U. 
8. Civil Service Sec’y- -Examiner prepa 
ou for examination. Write for beautiful 
ook. — Free Patterson Civil Service 
School, 353 News Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


SE UAL KNOWLEDGE 
A $2 BOOK FOR ONLY $ 


By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph.D. Noted Au- 
thority and Lecturer. PLAIN TRUTHS OF 


SEX LIFE that young men and young women, young wives 
and husbands, fathers, mothers, teachers and nurses should 
know. Sex facts hitherto misunderstood. Complete, 320 
pages—illustrated. In plain wrapper; only $1, postage 10 cents extra. 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 330 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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The Publishers guarantee every adver- 
tisement in these pages. Where satis- 
faction is not received, either they or 
the advertiser will refund your money. 














I teach you per- / 
sonally, by mail, in a short 
time, Oldest and largest School. 
Big field, work interesting. You can 


DETROIT ! itee iT] er { 
ETROIT SCHOOL OF p LETTERING: 


443 D. 8. of L. Bldg. 


Do YouLiketo Draw 2] ? 


Cartoonists Are Well Paid 


We ys not give you any grand prize if you a a4 
this ad. Nor will we claim to make you rich ina 
week. But if you are anxious to develop your 
talent with a successful cartoonist, so you can 
make money, send a copy of this picture, with 
6c in stamps for portfolio of cartoons and sample 
lesson plate, and let us explain. 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
850 Leader Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


3, BE AN ARTIST 
































Persona) instruction by mail from our 
schoo] by artist of 30 years’ experience. 
Why not let us develop your talent? We 
have made many successful] illustrators, car- 
toonists and designers. Artistes’ outfit free 
to enrolled students. Copy this sketch and 
mail to us for illustrated book. Corres- 
pondence and local school. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
973 F Street WASHINGTON, D. C. 


COPY THIS SKETCH 











and let me see what you can do with it. Illustrators 
and cartoonists earn from $20 to $125 a week or 
more. My practical system of personal individuai 


lessons by mail will develop your talent. Fifteen 
years’ successful work for newspapers and maga- 
zines qualifies me to teach you. 

Send me your sketch of President Wilson with 6c 
in stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate,also 
collection of drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 


. 
s { 
Sy 
¢ 

THE LANDON SCHOOL oho ysToonina 
1507 Schofield Building, ye oO. 


bo] OF 1010) Bonen ri at Oe | 





ALVIEN 


The Acknowledged Authority on 


Each department a 1 school in DRAMATIC 

Practical Protege, Shoderta School Serr 
ractic rain ents’ Schoo 

Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New _PHOTO-P ¥ 

York Appearances. Write for cata- AND 

logue, mentioning study desired. 1Dy- Vy (Oi Dae 8 eB) 


A. T. IRWIN, Secretary 




















LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL 


DRAWING = PAINTING 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, Magazine or 
Commercial Illustrator; paint in Water 
Colors or Oil. Let us develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your name and 
address brings you full particulars by return 
mail and our Illustrated Art Annual Free. 


FINE ARTS aman Studio 623, OMAHA, NEB. 














+10 Days Free Trial 


on the violin of youre ys —and test it for 10 days before you 








pt Fi to buy. Send it past at our expense or pay for it at the rate 
of only a few cents a 
Rare Old ’ T 
Violin Cir- Wuruli ZER We ied 
cular Free 200 years of instrument making 


The She products of the leading violin en of the td ro yours to 
rom—Farny, Baader, Glier, Heberiein, Fiedler, Wurlitzer,etc. 


for Special Circular. No obligati Get full details 
Write Today of our eller direct t to pea. rite today. as 
The 1 Wurlitzer Compa 
8. Wabash = ‘Chicago "te. 





4th Street, ite Ohio 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Anti-septic Ear 
‘ Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head 

Noises, and will do it for you. They are Tiny 
Megaphones. Cannot be seen when worn. Easy 
to put in, easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com- 
forts.’”” Inexpensive. Write for Booklet and my 
sworn statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. Leonard, Suite 223, 150 5th Ave., N. Y. City 












& 
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225 West S7th Street, near Broadway, New York 





I will send my 25 cent BOOK 


STRONG ARMS 


for 10c in stamps or coin 


Illustrated with 20 S-oage halftone cuts, show- 
ing exercises that will quickly develop, beautify, 
and gain great stren in your shoulders, arms, 
and hands, without any apparatus. 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
209 Barker Bidg., 110 W. 42d Street, NEW YORK 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


— Every Deaf Person Knows That 

I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 
years, with these Artificial 

Ear Drums. I wear them day 

and night. They are perfectly 

comfortable. No one_ sees 

them. Write me and I will tell 

you a true story, howI got deaf medicated Ear Drum 
and how I make you hear. Address Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 
GEO. P. At Rap anor Ear Drum Co. "thend 

ide Street, DETROIT, MICH. 



























eee 

Do you ever hunt or fish? Be sure to write today for our free 
book. Find out how to stuff and mount birds, animals and 
game birds and tan skins. Fine business, very fascinating and 
profitable. Every hunter and fisherman should have this book. 
Don’t go another day without it. Book is free and prepaid. 


E troph t - 
Write Today atic? Yor tin make big money 
mounting for others. Write today and get free book. Act now. 
Prof. J. W. Elwood, Taxidermist, 1533 Elwood Bldg.. Omaha, Neb. 


E A “CAMERA MA 


and Earn $40 to $100 Weekly 


“The C lera Man” is one of the best paid 

men in the “* Movie”’ business, actors included. 

He comvele all over the world at the company’s 

expense. Complete Course in 1 to 3 months. 
Write for Catalog 8 


New York Institute of Photography 
Photography taught in all its branches 
22 W. 23d Street, NEW YORK. E. BRUNEL, Director 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME 


A Taught in simplest English during 
spare time. Diploma granted. Cost 
within reach of all. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Have been teaching by corre- 
spondence twenty years. Graduates as- 
sistedin manyways. Every person interested 


in stock should take it. Write 
for catalogue and full particulars FREE 


London Vet. Correspondence Schoo} 
Dept. 37, London, Ontario, Can. 


INVISIBLE INK |VANISHING INK 


The most confidential Writing written with this remarkable 
messages can be writ- ink vanishes enti rely in a few 
ten with this Ink, fox a ee if ere. ,leav- 
th iting MAKES ing e peng UIT. 
MARK. . ot 7% seen Sc p.pd. 
w the se- 
cret. Invaluable for many LUMINOUS INK 
can be READ Y' 


reasons. our post- writing 

als and other — a ONLY t A 
p: Guite tar 
ble: at 


oran 
North Clark be CHICAGO 





































Gre: vat fan for: for — ing 
eyes. a 
practical jokes. Only ayn 


JOHNSON SmarrH & CO., 7135 
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The Publishers guarantee every adver- 
tisement in these pages. Where satis- 
faction is not received, either they or 
the advertiser will refund your money. 



















“Thear you. Ican hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 









With the MORLEY PHONE. 

I’ve a pair in my ears now, but 

they are invisible. I would not 

know I had them in, myself, only that 
I hear all right. 

\ The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Invisible, com- 
fortable, weightless and harm- 

less. Anyone can adjust it.” 
Over one hundred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 789, Perry Blidg., Phila. 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE ! 


The War has created unlimited opportunities for those who 
: know Spanish, French, German or Italian. Better your posi- 

tion or increase your business. You can learn quickly and easily, 
at home, during spare moments, by the 
LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
And Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living voice of a native professor pro- 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
know it. All members of the family can enjoy its use. Our 
records fit all talking machines. Write for Booklet, par- 
ticulars of Free Trial and Easy Payments. 


The Language-Phone Method, 940 Putnam Bidg., 2 W. 45th St., N. ¥. 
Photos or post-cards 


Send for Your Movie Favorites 
m1 Allthe leading stars on post-cards. Send a quarter 
for eighteen of your own choice or a dollar for a 
hundred. Billie Burke, Mary Miles Minter, Clara Kimball 
Young, Francis X. Bushman, Theda Bara, and over 400 










































































others that you know. 
ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS in attractive poses. 
Size 8x10, of all Feature Stars at 50c. A limited 
number of scenes in which your favorites are at their 
best. Write today about that photo you wanted. 
Send a stamp for our list, sent with all orders. 
THE FILM PORTRAIT CO., 127A 1st Place, BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 
(IES A RLS EY AD RNIN ILE SEER AR a 
A toundi ! Only 10 
Pays for This Cornet 21,59'tins this superb Triple 
WouprIZeR ioe e bar Weta Tat oat Be edge gene 
U LI ZE < Write for our big 
CR EUZER Free Band Catalog gexifi.t7s° 
Rock-bottom, direct-from-the-manufacturer’s prices on 
Carrying Case Free all kinds of instruments. Pay for them at the rate of only 
- - afew centsaday. Generous allowance for old instru- 
with this superb |ments. Free Trial. We supply the U.S.Govt. Write now 
triplesilverplated| THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., Dept. 1533 
Lyric Cornet. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago 
rer 
OQ AW rite today for our new 171-page book on “The 
s6:<\ Power of Law Training’’, It carries a vital and in- 
spiring message to every ambitious man. Find out 
about the opportunities that await the law trained 
man. Findout how you can learn from masters of the 
4 law right in your own home. No obligations. The book is free. 
\\Write today-rex.ci's.ics ferns ® ec 
AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
1555" Machettoe Bids. Chicago, Illinois 
Print Your Own 
Cards, Handbill 
aras, man S, 
/ Programs, Tickets, Circulars, Etc., 
SH With an Excelsior Press. Increases your 
: 4 receipts, cuts your expenses. Easy to 
= , ‘guse, printed rules sent. Boy can do good 
Q. Ss \;\ work. Small outlay, pays for itself in a 
LN (Off short time. Will last for years. Write 
XQ NCE factory bb ed —e catatogue of presses, 
type, outfit, samples. will pay you. 
PA Sle THE PRESS CO. D-43, Meriden, Conn. 
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STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 
BANISH THAT tind’ 


ACHFELDT’S 
Perfection Toe Spring 


Worn at night, with auxiliary appliance 
or day use. 


Removes the Actual Cause 
of the enlarged joint and bunion. Sent on 
approval. Money back if notas represented. 
Send outline of foot. Use my Improved 
Instep Support for weak arches. 
Full particulars and advice free 
in plain envelope. 


M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist, Estab. 1901 
Dept. X.F.,1328 Broadway (at 34ih Street) MEW YORK 
$4)50 A MONTH BUYS A 

Writing L, C. SMITH 


Perfect machines only of standard size 
with keyboard of standard universal 
arrangement—has Backspacer—Tabula- 
tor—two color. ribbon — Ball Bearing 
construction, ony operating conven- 
ience. Five days’ free trial. Fully guar- 















“4 





anteed. Catalog and special price free. 


H. A. SMITH, 851-231 N. 5th Ave., Chicago, Ul. 


TYPEWRITERS 








FACTORY 
REBUILT 






From $25 to $75 


Up-to-date Machines of Standard Makes thoroughe 3 
ly rebuilt, trade-marked and guaranteed the same 

as new. Efficient service through Branch Stores @ 
in leading cities. Send for latest booklet. 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 
$9,000 } 


T YOUR IDEAS $2,999 


*" for certain inventions. Book “How to 
Obtain a Patent” and *“* What to Invent’’ 
sent free. Send rough sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Manufacturers constantly 














writing us for patents we have obtained, Patents 
advertised for sale at our expense. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Attorneys 
Established 20 years. 
1084 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LANGUAGE 














Quietly Learned AT 
HOME by the Original 


Muchos IEE G3 
“ “ ° e . 
German —French—English—Italian—-Spanish v% Ss 
learned by the Cortina Method at home es 

with DiscCortinaphoneLanguageRecords, } 
Inquire at your local phonograph dealer 
who carries or can get our records for you, % 
or write tous forFREE book- 

let today; easy payment plan. 


CORTINA ACADEMY of LANGUAGES 
Suite 2094,12 E.46th Street, N.Y. 


SHORT-STORY. WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure and 
writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for 
years Kditor of Lippincott’s. 250-p. catalog free. Please address 

























_The Home Correspondence School: 


Der. Escnwern. Dept. 95.» Springfield, Mass, 


EA for E ) profgessa. in w! ere are great 


ich 
ities. Si a ; 
spoertonities. Siz monthe! term. Diplenia overdeg, Send for tree 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING 
857 East State Street, COLUMBUS. OHIO 
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FIED ADVERTISING 





CLASSI 


ESTO FAAS 


= 


TE CLTELEOLE or 
PHOTO! WY! All Advertisements 
have equal display and > 
same good opportuni- es 
ties for big results. ‘ 












Rate 
15 cts 
per 












This Section Pays. 
87% of the advertisers f 
using this section during [7 
the last nine months 











have repeated their copy. 
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FORMS FOR MAY ISSUE CLOSE MARCH FIRST 








AGENTS 


PATENTS 





AGENTS MAKE BIG 
particulars and samples free. One Dip Pen Company, 
Baltimore, Md, 


MONEY; FAST OFFICE SELLER; 
Dept. 1, 





AGENTS—500% PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES: GOLD SIGN 
letters for store and office windows; anyone can put on. Metallic 
Letter Co., 414 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


WANTED IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT BUYERS 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four 
books sent free. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 763 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





OLD COINS AND STAMPS 





' WE PAY $80 MONTHLY SALARY AND FURNISH RIG AND 
expenses to introduce guaranteed poultry and stock powders. 
Bigler Company, X-370, Springfield, Ill. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WOMEN TO HANDLE SWELL LINE OF CORSETS. 
terms. Training free. Address Desk P, 
Sangamon Street, Chicago, Ill, 








LIBERAL 
4th floor 411 South 





START 


DOES $100 WEEKLY BY MAIL INTEREST YOU? 
Weller Co., 


costs $2. Stamp brings Guaranteed Plan. P. 
Binghamton, New York. 


ADVERTISE—25 WORDS IN 100 MONTHLIES $1.25. 
Agency, St. Louis. 


LEARN TO COLLECT MONEY. GOOD INCOME; QUICK 


results. Instructive booklet, ‘‘Skillful Collecting,’’ free. ‘Collectors 
Association, 1160 Trust Bldg., Newark, Ohio. 


DOGS, BIRDS AND PETS 


BOSTON AND BULL TERRIERS, 
Smith’s Pet Shop, Covington, Ky. 





COPE 








~ 





POODLE, FOX, AIREDALE, 
Pets of all kinds. 


EDUCATIONAL AND INSTRUCTION 


HOME STUDY LEADING TO DEGREES FROM OLD RESI- 
dent College. Dr. J. Walker, 6922 Stewart Ave.. Chicago. 


PERSONAL INSTRUCTIONS IN SHOW CARD WRITING BY 
experienced man. Short course. Orignal methods, results guar- 
anteed. C. L. McKie, Dept. P, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


SHORTHAND COURSE FREE. GET PARTICULARS. 
versal Shorthand Instructor, Box 986, New Haven, Conn, 


FILMS DEVELOPED 

















JNI- 








FILMS DEV. 10c, ALL SIZES. PRINTS 2%x3%, 3c; 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
dated before 1910. Send 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x7. Showing guaranteed prices. It may mean your 
ee Get posted. Clarke Coin Company, Box 127, Le Roy, 





STAMPS SENT ON APPROVAL AT 70% DISCOUNT. PRE- 
cancels at %c each. Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. 
C21, Hanover, Penna. 


WILL PAY $2.00 FOR 1904 DOLLAR, PROOF; 10c FOR 
1912 nickels, S. Mint; $100.00 for dime 1894, S. Mint. We 
want thousands coins and stamps. We offer up to $1,000.00 for 
certain dates. Send 4c now for our Large Illustrated Coin Circu- 
lar. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 75, Fort Worth, Texas. 


PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


“HOW TO WRITE A PHOTOPLAY,” BY C. G. WINKOPP, 
1342 Prospect Ave. ., Bronx, New York City. 25 cents. Contains 
wr ey “Where to Sell,” ‘“How to Build Plots,’”’ ‘‘Where 
to Get ots.’’ 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG OF BEST BOOKS ON WRIT- 
ing and selling photoplays, short stories, poems. Atlas Publishing 
Co., 894, Cincinnati. 

















POULTRY 
POULTRY PAPER, 44-124 PAGE PERIODICAL, UP TO 
date, tells all you want to know about care and management of 


poultry, for pleasure or profit; four months for 10 cents. Poultry 
Advocate, Dept. 27, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SALESMEN 
GET OUR PLAN FOR MONOGRAMING AUTOS, TRUNKS, 
Traveling Bags, etc., by transfer method. Very large profits. 
Motorists Accessories Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—MORSE AND WIRELESS—ALSO STATION 


























3%x4%, 4c. We give Profit Sharing Coupons and 24 hours Agency taught. Graduates assisted. Cheap expense—easily learned. 
service. Work guaranteed. Send negatives for samples. Girard’s Largest school—established 42 years. Correspondence courses also. 
Com. Photo Shop, Holyoke, Mass. Catalog Free. Dodge’s Institute, Peoria St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES 
PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONOLOGUES, DIA- ~ = 
logues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, STARTLING VALUES IN TYPEWRITERS. $10 TO $15 
Drills, Entertainments. Make Up Goods, Large Catalog Free. and up. Rebuilt as good as new. All standard makes. Shipped 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 76, Chicago. on trial. Write for our Special Price Offer No. 111-G. Will 





HELP WANTED 





FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, DEMON- 
strate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. Railroad fare paid. 
Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 59, Omaha, Neb. 


MEN—WOMEN WANTED EVERYWHERE. U. 8S. GOVERN- 
ment Jobs. $75.00 to $150.00 month. Vacations. Common 
education sufficient. Write immediately for free list of positions 
now obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dep’t T-214, Ro chester, N. Y 

THE WAY TO GET A GOV’T JOB IS THROUGH TE THE WASH- 
ington Civil Service School. We prepare you and you get a position 
or we guarantee to refund your money. Write to Earl Hopkins, 
President, Washington, D. C., for Book FK-1449, telling about 
292,296 Gov’t Positions with lifetime employment, short hours, 
sure pay, regular vacations. 








positively save you money. Whitehead Typewriter Co., 186 N. 


LaSalle St., Chicago. 





TYPEWRITING 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 10c page. 
N. Hamlin Ave., Chicago. 
SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, 10 CENTS PAGE. 
Marjorie Homer Jones, 322 Monadnock Biock, Chicago. 
MANUSCRIPTS CORRECTLY TYPED. TEN CENTS PAGE, 
including carbon. Anna Payne, 318 Sixth Street, Brogklyn, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY AND CORRECTLY TYPEWRITTEN. 
10c¢ page. Satisfaction guaranteed. Clifton Craig, 4824 Park, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





WARREN, 1359 

















MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


BIG PROFITS NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS YOU. 
No experience needed, Our machines are used and endorsed by 
Government institutions. Catalog Free, Capital Merchandise Co., 
510 Franklin Bldg., Chicago. 











Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


INDIAN BASKETS, BESF MADE. CATALOGUE FREE. 


Gilham, Highland Springs, Cal. 


FOR 25 CENTS, YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS_SPECIAL 
stamped in gold on 3 fine lead pencils. United States Pencil Co., 
Saginaw, Michigan. 
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G. R. C., Parxersspurc, W. Va.—Jack Sherrill 
was born in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1898, and was 
educated at the Berkeley School in New York 
City. He is the son of William Sherrill, the head 
of the Frohman Amusement Company. Although 
he was married about a year ago, it is reported 
that he will not long remain so. Mr. Sherrill is 
5 feet 9 inches tall and weighs 135 pounds. He 
has brown hair, blue eyes and a light complexion. 
Some of his best-known pittures are “Then I'll 
Come Back to You,” “The Builder of Bridges,” 
“Just Out of College” and “‘Body and Soul.” 





J. H., Norrorx, Va.—‘Two Gun Hicks” is the 
title of an early Kay-Bee film of Bill Hart’s. 
Pleased to be of service to you. 





B. R. L., Wasuineton, D. C.—No, Lillian 
Walker isn’t married. We don’t know why it 
is, unless it’s because we’ve never asked her. 





F. U.,. Vicrorta, B. C—S. Rankin Drew, the 
director, is Sidney Drew’s son by his first wife. 
So you’re one of those serial fiends, are you? 





M. J. S., Los AnGEtEs, Cat.—Elsie Janis and 
Hazel Dawn are playing in “The Century Girl” 
on the stage. William Courtleigh, Jr.,.is married. 
When Douglas Fairbanks has a fight in his plays, 
does he really fight? Well, it’s our private opin- 
ion that Douglas is such a good actor because 
there’s so little fake about his acting. No, the 
Fairbanks twins don’t belong to him. Marguerite 
and Ethel Clayton are not related ; Constance and 
Norma Talmadge are sisters. Maude Fealy is 
with Lasky. Florence Marten was Alice in “Miss 
George Washington.” Carlyle Blackwell is mar- 
ried. Geraldine Farrar has been married since 
1915. Well, now we should hardly say just be- 
cause Conway Tearle doesn’t adopt caveman 
tactics, that he is not a virile player. 





Jup 16, Pomona, Cat.—‘Where Are My Chil- 
dren?” was cast as follows: Richard Walton, 
Tyrone Power; Mrs. Walton, Helen Riavme; 
Mrs. Brandt, Marie Walcamp; Walton’s House- 
keeper, Cora Drew; Her Daughter, Rena Rogers; 
Roger, A. D. Blake; Dr. Malfit, Juan de la Cruz; 
Dr. Homer, C. Norman Hammond; Eugenic Hus- 
band, William J. Hope; Eugenic Wife, Marjorie 
Blynn; Dr. Gilding, William Haben. 





Mack, COLLINSVILLE, OxKLa.—Sorry, but we 
haven’t been keeping track of William Courtleigh, 
Jr.’s, birthday. Wallace Reid’s home is in Los 
Angeles, Cal. Marshall Neilan is about 25 years 
old. The scenes of “The Shielding Shadow” 
were laid in New Jersey. Seen Creighton Hale 
in “Snow White,” with Maggie Clark? Norma 
Talmadge recently married Joseph Schenck. Will 
that hold you until next time, Mack? 





L. M., Granite FALts, Minn.—It is with a 
feeling of conscious righteousness that we 
wearily but patiently inform you that Ford and 
Cunard never have been married to each other. 
Neither are Reid and Ridgely. Mary is older 
than Lottie Pickford. Lottie’s husband’s name 
is Rupp. Never heard of Georgia Gish. Aren’t 
you thinking of Lillian’s sister, Dorothy? 





N. B. B., Darras, Tex.—Henry Brazale Walt- 
hall was born in Shelby County, Ala. 





E. K. P., Bovitt, IpAno.—Creighton Hale was 
the Laughing Mask in “The Iron Claw.” 





F. A., Spokane, Wasu.—Frank Borzage is 
married to Rena Rogers. He’s 24 years old and 


has brown eyes and hair and comes from Salt 
Lake City. 
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| Sten out one of the glorious 


radiant Lachnite Gems—set in solid 


gold and get it on ten day’s free trial. If you 
can tell it from a mined diamond—send it back 
at our expense. You don’t pay us a penny for 
the trial. If you decide to keep it, pay the rock- 
bottom price (1-30th as much as a diamond 
costs) as youcan afford, Terms as low as 344c 
a day without interest, 


Marvelous New Discovery 


A problem of the ages has been solved. 
Science has at last produced a gem of dazzling 
brilliance. They are called Lachnites, and resemble 
mined diamonds to closely that many people of 
wealth are preferring them. Lachintes stand fire and 
acid tests and cut glass. 


Set in Solid Gold 


These precious gems are the master products 
of science—the realization of the dreams of centuries, 
They are never set in anything but solid gold. Write 
for the new catalog and see the exquisite new set- 
tings for yourself. All kinds of rings, bracelets, 
LaVallieres, necklaces, scarf pins, etc. Write today. 


Send the Coupon 4-77” 


for New JewelryBook ——" 
Put yourname and address pany 


- Michigan A ! 
in the a ne on | ngnmnd gues teen Chicago, ta. 
or a postcard and send to us caer 
atonce forthe bignew book 4 ,Gentlemen:— Please send me 
of exquisite Lachnile / your new Jewelry Book and fu 
gems. Noobligations. The particulars of your free trial, 
book is free. Write for easy payment offer. I assume no 
itnow. Yournameand obligations of any kind. 
address is enough. 
Send coupon today. 











ea cccccisviiticets eainiiiaieiaiaitaiaaiiaainaiiniiaincitaaii -" 
Harold Lachman / 
Company / 5 eo 
12 No. Michigan Ave. 
Dept. 1533 Chicago / coe. 
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_ Portraits of Your 
Favorite Screen Stars 
in Six Colors 


and 


On Heavy Art Mounts 
Suitable for Framing 


HESE 7x10 six-color 
portraits originally 
sold for 50c a set of twelve, 
but as there are onlya few 
subjects left from these 
sets, we are offering them 
while they last at 10c for 
ten. The selection of 
subjects to be from the 
following list. 


Clara Kimball Young Fannie Ward 
Rupert Julian Florence La Badie 


Blanche Sweet Lillian Lorraine 
Jackie Saunders Fritzi Brunette 


Craufurd Kent Alfred Swenson 


ie Albe 
“9 wel Edward Alexander 


Heary King Betty Harte 
Ruth Roland Dorothy Davenport 


- These portraits are not 
shop worn or injured in 
any way, and if not satis- 
factory we will refund 
your money. 

All you have to do to secure 
these 10 beautiful color portraits is 
to tear out this advertisement, write 


yourname andaddresson themargin 
and mail with 10c in stamps to the 


Multi-Color Art Co. 


731 7th Avenue 
New York 





























Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 


OpiE, San Dieco, Cat.—William Desmond and 
Bessie Barriscale are both with Ince. 





Movie Fan, PEwee VALLEY, Ky.—Walter Hiers 
was George Crooper in “Seventeen.” Mary Pick- 
ford wore a wig in “Madame Butterfly.” Yes, 
Wallace Reid is 26 and perfectly magnificent. 
Marshall Neilan played opposite Mary Pickford 
in “Rags” and Niles Welch played opposite Mary 
Miles Minter in “Emmy of Stork’s Nest.” 





Cupip, WaAsuHincToN, D. C.—Scenes in which 
dwarfs or small people are shown in contrast to 
normal-sized actors are produced by a _ very 
simple trick of photography. In “Snow White” 
actual dwarfs and children were used. June 
Caprice, whose real name is Betty Lawson, was 
born in Boston in 1899. She is 5 feet 1 inch tall, 
weighs 105 pounds and has blonde hair and gray- 
green eyes. Of course you know she is with 
Fox. Arnold Daly and Creighton Hale are on 
the legitimate stage. 





M. C., Pittsrietp, MAss.—Mary Pickford has 
no children. Earle Williams did not play in 
“The Daring of Diana.” 





M. A., .St. CATHARINES, Ont.—Yes, Owen 
Moore is Mary Pickford’s husband. Goodness 
gracious, where have you been? Antonio 
Moreno isn’t married yet. Blanche Sweet hasn’t 
a husband. 





J. B., Norrorx, Va.—Harold Lockwood is 29 
years old and 5 feet 11% inches tall. He has 
brown hair and blue eyes. 





G. H. K., Inpranapo.is, Inp.—Naomi Childers, 
of Vitagraph, may be addressed at Brooklyn, 
N. Y. See the studio directory. 





M. J., LAwreNce, Kans.—Impossible for us to 
give you any information concerning scenario 
agencies. We have no means of knowing posi- 
tively which ones are reliable and which ones 
are not. 





F. B. AntwerP.—Virginia Pearson and Theda 
Bara are not sisters—not even cousins. Mrs. 
Kimball, mother of Clara Kimball Young, played 
in “The Feast of Life.” Arthur Hoops died just 
after he had completed his part in “Extrava- 
gance.” 





H. L., Boston, Mass.—Ann Pennington was 
born in Camden, N. J., in 1895. “Seventeen” 
was filmed in and around New York City. 





R. L. X., CAmMBripGE Sprincs, Pa.—Camille 
Astor is now a leading lady for Selig, in Los 
Angeles. She has played in “The Code of 
Honor,” “Little Papoose,” “The Shipwrecked,” 
“The Captive,” “Chimmie Fadden,” “For the 
Defense” and “The Thousand Dollar Husband,” 
for Lasky. 





L. M., Jerrerson, Tex.—Kathlyn and Earle 
Williams are not related, but Mae and Mar- 
guerite Marsh are sisters. Billie Burke’s real 
name is Ziegfeld. ‘Easy Street” is Charlie Chap- 
lin’s latest. 





J. M. U., Jerrerson, Tex.—Anita Stewart is 
not married. Theda Bara did the vamping in 
“A Fool There Was.” 





F. W. C., Motson, Wasu.—Yes, “Tess of the 
Storm Country” certainly contributed toward 
Mary Pickford’s fame. The World Film Corpo- 
ration produces no plays that are less than five 
reels in length. 




































H. E. K., AMsterpam, N. Y.—Pauline Freder- 
ick is with Famous Players and Theda Bara is 
with Fox. Write-to them there. 





Tipsy and Cutie, STEveENsS Point, Wi1s.—Your 
remark that an Answer Man is a handy sort of 
thing to have touches us more deeply than any 
of the thousands of tributes with which our desk 
is daily submerged. We don’t know what you are 
leading us into, but we’ll admit to a liking for 
redhots, peanut butter kisSes and blondes. What 
then ? 





Bert-Ponps, Marston’s Mitts, Mass.—Lois 
Wilson of. Universal City has been in pictures 
for about two years. “The Chaperon” is Edna 
Mayo’s latest picture. 





W. G., Pierce City, Mo.—Harry Myers is 34 
years old. Ray Gallagher played in “Saved by 
a Skirt.” Billie Rhodes was recently unmarried. 
Luella Maxam is 22 and the wife of William 
Brunton. 





Au-Kan Btivran, Port Ricnmonp, N. Y.— 
Bessie Barriscale is a Mrs.—Mrs. Howard Hick- 
man, to be exact. 





D. D., Rocuester, Minn.—Frank Belcher was 
Mulry and David Powell was Freneau in 
“Gloria’s Romance.” 





a 

L. W. H., WatTerBuRY CtrR., Vt.—Yes, “Robin- 
son Crusoe” has just been filmed by Henry W. 
Savage: and previously by Universal. Bryant 
Washburn was born in Chicago. “Ham and 
Bud” pictures are still being produced by Kalem. 
Mr. Bushman is married and the father of a quin- 
tette of children. Heaven help us to be strong! 
Miss Bayne is not married. You want to know 
what the new dances are? We've heard that 
there was one called “Walkin’ the Dog.” “The 
Children Pay” is Lillian Gish’s latest picture. 
She-is unmarried. So are Lillian Walker, Flor- 
ence La Badie and Gladys Hulette. Robert 
Brower was formerly with Edison. Cast of “The 
Heart of a Hero”: Nathan Hale, Robert War- 
wick; Colonel Knowlton, Alec B. Francis; Guy 
Fitzroy, George McQuarrie; Tom Adams, Clif- 
ford Gray; Cunningham, Henry West; Alice 
Adams, Gail Kane; Widow Chichester, Clara 
Whipple. Will that be all today? 





G. F. MacD, Burrato, N. Y.—The Triangle 
Studio is sometimes in the market for some 
kinds of scripts, but not always in the market 
for all kinds of scripts. C. Gardner Sullivan is 
scenario editor for only the Ince angle of the 
Triangle. 





Mrs. A. S., Preasant Hitt, Itt.—Cleo 
Ridgely, of Lasky, recently disposed of her hus- 
band, with the assistance of a Los Angeles judge. 





A. M. H., Pittspurcu, Pa.—You will have the 
pleasure of seeing Milton Sills play with Irene 
Castle in the serial, “Patria.” He is a native of 
Chicago. 





Potty, New Utm, Minn.—We never had oc- 
casion to ask for a library or a hero medal, so 
we don’t correspond with Mr. Carnegie. He 
lives at Skibo Castle. Theda Bara is with Fox 
at Fort Lee, N. J. Send her a quarter for a 
picture. Don’t send Andy one, though. It 
wouldn’t be good form. , 





I. B. K., Los Anceres, Cat.—Mae Murray is 
5 feet 3 inches tall, weighs 115 pounds, has light 
hair and gray-blue eyes, has been in pictures for 
about a year and is just 20 years old. 
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“Even Better Than 
I Get in Paris” 


Anna Held wrote this of Magda Cream 
—the cream so popular with critical women of 
the stage—the cream that has withstood all 
competition for over 15 years. Because—it is 
made from beneficial oils, perfumed like a 
flower: guaranteed free from animal] fats or 
injurious chemicals. 

d by druggists or Gopaptment stores, or 
direct, postpaid. with a “Money back if you 
don’t likeit” guarantee. 3 sizes—25-centtubes, 
beautiful 50-cent Japanese jars, 75-cent tins, 


The Magda Company 
312 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, IIl. 











When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 





Are Your Eyes 
Tired 


When you come home after spending an 
enjoyable evening at your favorite “movie 
theatre’? Has the constant attention to 
the flickering screen caused a strain on 
your eyes —do they feel heavy, tired ? 


Murine 


Is for tired eyes—it’s a safe and efficient 
eye relief — it soothes and comforts the 
eyes after they have been subjected to 
unusually hard conditions of constant use 
or excessive concentration. 


After the Movies 


a drop of Murine 
in your eyes. 
It makes them comfortable 
and is absolutely harmless. 
Rests Refreshes Cleanses 
At Druggists or by Mail, 50c and $1.00 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, || 
sends Book of the Eye free. 
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HINTS ON PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


By CAPT. LESLIE T. PEACOCKE 


A complete and authoritative treatise 
on the Motion Picture Scenario 


T THE request of hundreds of persons directly or in- 
A directly interested in the writing of dramas and 
comedies for the screen, Photoplay Magazine has con- 
cluded to reissue,in attractive book form, Captain Peacocke’s 
extended and exhaustive series of articles dealing with 
photoplay writing in all its forms. 


This series has just concluded in this publication. Com- 
bined, the chapters are the word of one of the greatest 
practical scenarioists in the world. Captain Peacocke was 
scenario editor of Universal, was an independent writer of 
extraordinary facility and success, and is now scenario editor 
and general adviser upon productions for the California 
Motion Pictures Corporation. 


Included in these chapters—which give advice upon 
the sorts of subjects in favor, the construction of screen 
comedy, form, titles, captions, the detailing of action, etc., 
etc.,etc.—will be a model scenario chosen by Captain Peacocke 
himself, from a library of scripts which have seen successful 
production. 


This book will be of especial value to all who contemplate 
scenario writing, and who do not know scenario form. In 
other words, it will be invaluable to the man or woman who 
has a good story, but who doesn’t know how to put it together. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY! 
Price 50 cents postpaid 


°° 350 North Clark Street 
Photoplay Magazine ciicaco, 1unois 









Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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A. N. H., Paterson, N. J.—Strict originality 
is the quality that is regarded by scenario editors 
as above the price of rubies. 


Mr. DeM., Pitrspurc, Pa.—J. W. Kerrigan is 
to play in his own film company, it is reported. 


R. J. L., Mercep, Cat.—Robert Edeson_ has 
played in “The Call of the North,” “On the Night 
Stage,” “The Absentees,” “Mortmain, ” “The Cave 
Man,” “For a Woman's Fair Name,” “Fathers 
of Men,” “The Light That Failed” and “Big Jim 
Garrity.” 


Mrs. H. T., San Dreco, Cat.—William Des- 
mond was born in Dublin town, he says, as 
his black hair and Irish blue eyes will testify. 
He has grown up to be 5 feet 11 inches tall and 
weighs 170 pounds. Mr. Desmond was on the 
stage for 8 years before the screen claimed him. 


D. W. T., WAasuincton, D. C.—Fox’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” was filmed in the month of Septem- 
ber. Dorothy Bernard’s husband directs pictures 
and sometimes acts in them. His name is Van 
Buren. 


ForpHAM, New York City.—Henry Walthall 
has been married for several years. He is in 
Chicago, with Essanay, at present. Annie May 
Walthall is his sister. Isabel Fenton’s picture 
has never appeared in PHOTOPLAY. 


C. M., New Bricuton, Pa.—William Farnum 
is with Fox at Los Angeles. 


S. W., ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Elmer Clifton was 
the hero of “The Little Schoolma’am.” Send 
him a quarter for a picture. 


J. A. G., PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Yes, indeed, Mar- 
guerite Clark of the screen receives honorable 
mention in “Who’s Who in the Theater.” 


ALICE, SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Sis Hopkins’ real 
name is Rose Melville. Jean Sothern’s address 
is 220 W. 42nd St., New York City. 


Harriet, Newsury, N. H.—We’ll have to pass 
up the eighty- -seven ‘questions that you ask us, 
because the editor seems to think that we just 
simply must have something else in this magazine 
besides an answer to your letter. Unreasonable 
of him, isn’t it, Harriet? 





Bon Ton, Wittows, CaLt.—Write to George 
Walsh, care ‘of Fox, Los Angeles. Edwin Carewe 
was the leading man in “The Snow Bird.” 


HENRIETTA, ALLENTOWN, Pa.—Ivy Close was 
connected with Kalem. She is back in England. 
Jeanne Eagels is 22 years old. 


W. F. W., Hoop River, Ore.—Bessie Barris- 
cale is 5 feet 2 inches tall. So is Billie Burke 
and Blanche Sweet is 5 feet 5 inches in height. 


Erna F., St. Louis, Mo.—Pauline Frederick 
played the roles of both sisters in “Ashes of 
Embers.” Grace Cunard and Francis Ford play 
in “Peg o’ the Ring” and William Courtleigh, 
Jr., in “Under Cover.” Pearl White, Creighton 
Hale ,and Sheldon Lewis played in “The Iron 

aw. 


M. J., PasapEnA, Cat.—Dorothy Gish is 18 and 
a blonde: Mary Miles Minter is a blonde and 
14; Fannie Ward is a blonde, but not quite so 
young as the other two. Tom Foreman played 
opposite Blanche Sweet in “The Thousand Dollar 
Husband.” 
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Brilliant and 

Durablieas D iat m monds. | 
A Tifnite Gem and a diamond are as near alike 

as two peas. Nothing else in the world so near 

a diamond in looks, b a my? and Catan # diamond 

test. Tifnite Gems cut glass like cope 3; won’t 


° ’t melt. Guaranteed to last forever, 
—~ = ‘guaranteed not glass. To quickly intro- 
duce them to 10,000 men and women, we make a 
test never before heard of. We have made up 
four ounate Some, — 4 style ro if one 

teed soli mountings, 
genuine tifite es Diamond CutGem. Wi 


send you your choice with privilege to 


Send nomoney whatever. Juststate which item $3.68 
you want—Ring, Pin or La Valliere—and we will 
send it to you at once. If ring, send strin showing size 
around finger. State lady’s organ 8. it you' . ~ it o——- 
phe = | ly pay i ~ + tt Price i is paid in fa tn Other- 


, return it to us at endof jo days. J Fa ny fo refund yous 
money. Send no money your Feat reque gy Hy picture 





te Gem, to and Fock bottom pricees OY. yt IAA 


THE "TIFNITE GEM co. 


Rand McNally Bidg., Dept.83 Chicago 


ALLIERE— Solid Gold, 15 in. Chai 
tay ed ons doe biack” 


enamel mounting. 4-3 


Tiffany Moedhtine Cl, law M. rt woes ath 
Solid Gold. One Sate !// Solid Gold. One 

Carat Tifnite Gem 4 Carat Tifnite Gem 
$12.25 -- $3.00 $12.25 -- $3.00 
Upon Arrival : Upon Arriva: @ 
\ $3 per Mo. A = $3 per Mo 
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Free Trial 


Yes, you ma keep this New Edison 
Thomas A ison’s great phon ph with we 
diamond stylus—and your choice of records, Aang for por 


Pay the balance at rate of onl as few cents'a day. ._ the New Filesn 
in your own home before you decide to buy. Send nomoney down. Ente 


tain your friends with your favorite records. Then return it if you wish. 


For Our New Edison Book. 
Write Today address for our new book a pe of the fo 


Edison phonograph. No obligations—write now while this offer lasts 


nek nn re ieee 
THE SANITARY “O.K.” ERASER 


includes an Adjustable Metal Holder which keeps 
Rubber CLEAN, FIRM and KEEN-EDGED; works 
better and lasts longer. 

Two Rubbers, the length of the Holder, are made, 
one for Ink, one for Pencil. By slight pressure, 

clean Rubber is fed down until used, 

Price 10¢. New Rubbers 5¢ each. 


All Stationers 
By mail 2¢ extra. Booklets free. 
» The most Practical Eraser for Everybody 


THE O. K. MFG. CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Makers of the famous Washburne “0; K.” Paper 
Fasteners. 


Cre: fastruction book on how to play 
LR H By et fas Ohta einen aa, froee Aner as 
meat in . rs play tine. This Ukulele le made 
Coste etels f genuine KoaWood, handsomely inlaid. 
munca Worrilz WURUIZER Mize 


— U. 
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Vijite todas for. he pret nas Of ins’ . 
The Rudoltk Warktert C * “Dep 8533 £ th ashi aces egtanat at 
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LEARN MUSIC 


AT HOME! 


New Method—Learn To 
Play By Note—Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Banjo, Man- 
dolin, Cornet, Harp, ’Cello, 
Guitar, Piccolo, Clarinet, Trombone, 
Flute, or to sing. Special Limited 
Offer of free weekly lessons, You pay 
only for music and postage, which is 
small, No extras, Money back guar- 
antee. Beginnersor advanced pupils. 
Everything illustrated, plain, simple, 
systematic. Free lectureseach course. 
16 years’ success, Start at once. 
Write for Free Booklet Today—Now, 
U.S.SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 144 

225 Fifth Avenue, New ‘Yeah City 


<2, DESIGNS 
‘colors GIVEN} 


‘To prove the superiority of Collingbourne’s Embroide 
Floss, we will send 20 beauitiful designs for Cross Stitc 
Embroideryall reproduced inactual colors, free and post- 
paid, to any lady sending only 10c in silver or snk 
for 4 full size skeins of 6 strand Floss, Colors: Pin 
Green, Delph Blue and Brown. Money back if not pleased. 


COLLINGBOURNE MILLS Dept. 3643, ELGIN, ILL. 
your seams with COLLINGBOURNE’S BYSS!IN Eaaueeeeeeees 


Electric 
Light 


Motorc ycle 
type frame, 
saddle, han- 
dlebars, ped- 
els, mud- 
guard, stand 








































































The 1917 








pump. Other 
new fea- 
: sages. Write 
today— new. 


Creat Bic ycle Oifer 


Write for catalog. Wonderful “V Arrow—new motorcycle type— 

shipped no money down. Pay smal! amount each month while 

you ride. Write for our special, rock-bottom offer while it lasts. 
ii 

Write Today scsi Titre" Wri ilccaer at 

. 1533-19th St. & California Av.,Chicago 


F es 


20 UKULELE warn'de tons 
GUITAR OR CORNET 
We have a wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail. 
To first pupils in each locality, we'll eve a $20 “= Violin, Man- 
dolin, Ukulele, Guitar or Cornet absolutely free. Very small charge 
for lessons only expense. We guarantee to make you a player or 
no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 158, Chicago, Ill. 


ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


J Saddles, $3.00 up. New uniforms, $1.50 up. Army 
Maa 7 shot carbine $3.50; ctges. 1 4c each U. S.N. Winchester 
ie high power rifle 6m/m, $9.85. Team harness $21.85 up. 

aC. W. Army Revolvers $1.65. Remington Army Revolver, 
$4.85; ctges. lc each. Mauser High Power rifle with 200 
ctges. $19.85. 15 Acres Government Auction Goods Bargains 
illustrated and described in 428 large page wholesale and retail 
cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25c east and 30c west of Miss- 
issippi River. Special Terms to Motion Picture Companies. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 Broadway, New York 
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D. D.—Madam Petrova was born in Warsaw, 
the capital city of Poland. She has been on the 
stage for a dozen years, appearing in “The 
Quaker Girl” from October 23, 1911, to May 18, 
1912. -Here is a list of her photoplays: “Tyres,” 
“The Heart of a Painted Woman,” “My Ma- 
donna,” “The Vampire,” “What Will People 
Say,” “The Soul Market,” “The Eternal Ques- 
tion,” “Playing with Fire,” “The Weaker Ves- 
sel,’ “The Black Butterfly” and “Extravagance.” 
She is now with Lasky. 


Nites Wetcu Apmirer, Joptin, Mo.—Your 
hero of the light brown hair and azure orbs is 
quite of marriageable age—28—but we haven’t 
heard that he’s actually done it. Sorry we can’t 
say the same of Earle Foxe, who took the part 
of Richard Leigh in “Ashes of Embers,” but—- 
it does seem a shame, doesn’t it—he’s married. 
Write to Mr. Welch at 220 W. 42nd St., New 
York City, care of Amalgamated Photoplay 
Service. 


Loutsr, Brispane, AustrALiA.—Enid Markey’s 
address is Culver City, Cal. 


Bittie BurKeE ADMIRER, CHIcAGO.—Yes, Flo 
Ziegfeld was once the husband of Anna Held. 


H. M. T., Bronx, N. Y.—Joan Sawyer, who 
hasn’t told us whether or not she is married, was 
born in 1884. 


M. E., Newport News, Va.—Thanks for your 
offer of assistance. Just now we need someone 
to keep the Earle Williams fans paeified. Want 
the job? Write to Juanita Hansen, care of 
Keystone, Los Angeles. 





E. D. Booster, SHERMAN, TEX.—You know, it 
has always been our opinion that Elliott Dexter 
didn’t require any boosts from the Answer Man. 
However, since you request it, we'll see what we 
can do for him. 


M. I., Et Paso, Tex.—Billie Burke was inter- 
viewed in the May, 1916, number of PHoropray. 


Exsiz, Hastines, N. Z.—Mary Pickford’s ad- 
dress is 729 7th Ave., New York City. Yes, 
Blanche Sweet was once called Daphne Wayne, 
the name having been wished on her. 


Kancaroo, W. MELBourNE, AUSTRALIA.—Sorry 
you Australians took offence at being called “Eng- 
lishers.” Do you mind if we refer to you as 
Britishers? 


Peccy, 17, PASADENA, CaAL.—Howard Gaye was 
the Nazarene in “Intolerance.” No, Wally Reid 
is not burdened with a university degree, but he 
has some fine dogs. 


D. J., Rockaway Beacu, N. Y.—Theda Bara 
will send you a picture of herself if you write 
to her at Fort Lee, N. J., and enclose a quarter 
in your letter. I’m afraid you'll have to color 
the picture vourself, however. 


W. L., SeatTTLe, WAsH.—If we thought that 
the details of our placid existence would make 
interesting reading matter, we’d bare them to a 
curious world, but, honest, the most exciting 
thing that ever happens to us is the morning’s 
mail and occasionally a belated arrival for dinner 
in the evening. 


T. C. F., Harrisspurc, Pa—Ann Pennington is 
one-half inch shorter than Marguerite Clark—4 
feet 914 inches. Hazel Dawn isn’t married. 
Norma Talmadge is. 
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M. N., Eacre River, Wi1s.—Cast of “Puppets” : 
Pantaloon, De Wolf Hopper; Harlequin, Jack 
Brammall; Clown, Robert Lawlor; Columbine, 
Pauline Starke; The Widow, Kate Toncray; 
Pierrot, Edward Bolles; Scaramouche, Max 
Davidson. Cast of “Honor Thy Name”: Colonel 
Castleton, Frank Keenan; Viola Bretagne, Louise 
Glaum; Rodney Castleton, Charles Ray; Rosalee 
Carey, Blanche White; Mrs. Carey, Gertrude 
Claire; Jack Deering, George Fisher; Rosita, 
Dorcas Matthews; The Moth’s Mother, Agnes 
Herring; Uncle Tobey, Harvey Clarke. 





F. M., Primecway, Ia—Harry Hilliard was 
Caprice’s husband in “Caprice.” Marguerite 
Clark measures 4 feet 10 inches, perpendicularly 
speaking. Harold Lockwood says he is not mar- 
ried. “Tess of the Storm Country” and “A 
Girl of Yesterday” were produced in 1914. 





Lee, Cape GrrarpEau, Mo.—Raymond McKee 
is with Metro. Mary MacLaren, Louise Lovely 
and Ella Hall play leads for Universal. Yes, 
Francis Ford is divorced. Billie Burke has te- 
tired from the screen in favor of the stage, but 
Marguerite Clark is still loyal to the “movies.” 
Lucille Zintheo, Peg Bloom, Lucille Sat- 
terthwaite and Helen _ AEH are now acting for 
the screen. Marie Walcamp is with International. 


A. E. F., Mt. Horry, N. J.—Annette Keller- 
man is married. The following players took part 
in “The Explorer”: Alec McKenzie, Lou Tel- 
legen; George Allerton, Tom Forman; Lucy 
Allerton, Dorothy Davenport; Dr. Adamson, 
James Neill; McInnery, H. B. Carpenter. 








Tep H., Musxecon, Micu.—Mae Marsh is 
single. Write to Gloria Swanson, care Keystone, 
at Los Angeles and ask her for a photograph 
or a curl. We'll hazard a guess, however, that 
she’d rather part with the former. 





T. F., SHreveport, La—Norma Talmadge is 
with Selznick, Louise Glaum with Ince and 
Theda Bara with Fox. 





A. B. B., CHarLteston, W. Va.—Matt Moore is 
working for his sister-in-law, Mary Pickford. 
They play together in “The Pride of the Clan.” 





J. C., Sypney, N. S—Tom Foreman is with 
Lasky and James Morrison with Ivan. Write to 
them in care of these companies for photographs. 
We agree with you that it is a crime against 
society for homely women to appear in pictures. 
Why can’t they confine themselves to such activi- 
ties as require merely brains? Jimmie Morrison 
and Creighton Hale are bachelors. The latter 
was born in 1892 and Tom Foreman one year 
later. Marguerite Clark is 28. Norma Talmadge 
has made one picture for her own company, 
“Panthea.” Ralph Kellard is Pearl White’s 
leading man in “Pearl of the Army.” 





A. R., Denver, Coto.—Here are the several 
birthplaces of your favorites; Robert McKim, 
San Jacinto, Cal., 1887; Marshall Neilan, also 
California, 1891; James Morrison, Illinois, 1891; 
Harry Morey, Michigan; Harry Northrup, Paris, 
France, 1877; Ann Pennington, Camden, Del., 
1895; Edna Purviance, Paradise Valley, Nev., 
1895; Clara Williams, Seattle, Wash.; Fay 
Tincher, Topeka, Kans. 





M. E. B., Caicaco, Irt.—May Allison and 
Hazel Dawn are not related, even by marriage, 
as neither is married. 





_ Porry F., Jorret, Int.—Lois Weber’s address 
is Universal City, Cal. 
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Smashes 


Poneto All Watch 


Coupon 






























TODAY Competition 
WatchBook 


Look! 


21 Ruby and Sap- 

Phire Jewels — 

Adjusted to the 
ond — 


8eco? 
Adjusted to tem- 
perature — 
Adjusted to iso- 
chronism — 
Adjusted to posi- 
tions— 
25-year old stra- 
ta case— 
Genuine Montgom- 
Railroad Dial— 
Newldeasin Thin Cases 


Every fighting vessel in the 
U. 8. Navy has the Burlington 
Watch aboard. This includes 
every torpedo boat -- every 
submarine, as well as the big 
Dreadnoughts. Some have 

ov ur’ 


Only G.... 


And all of this for $2.50—only $2.50 per 


month —a great reduction in watch price— direct to 
you — positively the exact prices the wholesale dealer 
would have to pay. Think of the high-grade, guar- 
anteed watch we offer here at such a remarkable 
price. And, if you wish, you may pay this price 
at the rate of only $2.50 a month. Indeed, the days 
of exorbitant watch prices have passed. 


See It First! 


You don’t pay a cent_to anybody until you see the 
watch. You don’t buy a Burlington watch without seeing 
it. Look at the splendid beauty of the watch itself. Thin 
model, handsomely shaped—aristocratic in everyline. Then 
look at the works! There you will see the masterpiece of 
watchmakers’ skill. A timepiece adjusted to positions, 
temperature and isochronism. 


Free Wateh ¥£ Freewatcn 


& 
@ 
Get the Burling- & 
Boo ton Watch Book . Burlington Watch Co. 
by sending this g 19th St- and Marshall Blvd. 
coupon now. You will knowa Dept. 1533 Chicago, IIL 
lot more about watch buying Please send me (without 
when you read it. You will @& obligations and prepaid) 
beable to “steer clear” of aur {fee nook on watches 
the over-priced watches ~ cash or $2.50 a month offer on 
which are no better. ¢ the Burlington Watch. 
Send the coupon today ? 
for the book and our 2 
. m 7 


Burlington aes 
Watch Co. 2 


19th St. & Marshall 6” Address 
Bivd., Dept. 1533 4 


Chicago o 
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Any Weather Is Billiard 


Weather! 


Carom and Pocket Billiards are a captivating 
sport, and nowadays the Brunswick Home Table 
is the family playground. When school lets 
out it quickens home-bound footsteps. 

Soon then the clicking balls proclaim that 
eager eyes are training to debate dad’s mastery 
when he arrives from work. 

This manly love of skillful achievement is 
built right into these scientific Brunswicks. They 
are packed full of health, they are wrapped with 
tense moments, and 
they’ re brimming over 
with ratilery and 
laughter! 


Used By Experts 


Many professionals 
use Brunswick Home 1 
Tables. Accurate an- , 
gles, fast ever-level beds Chicago. 
and quick-acting Mon- I 
arch cushions give them | 
expert playing qualities. ] 

Fine oak and hand- 
somely figured mahog- ! 
any, richly inlaid and | 
built to last a lifetime. J 
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BRUNSWICK, 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
Dept, 45C, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., — 


Without incurring any obligation I would 
like to receive a copy of your color-catalog 


“ Billiards —The Home Magnet” 


And Any Home Has Room 
For a BRUNSWICK Table 


All reproduced in actual colors in our de luxe 
catalog. Write for free copy today. 


Low Prices—Free Trial 


Test any Brunswick 30 days at home and pay 
while you play, if you keep the table. Prices 
are low because we are selling to thousands. 

Balls, Cues, Expert Book of 33 games, etc., 
given free with each table. 

Mail This 


Coupon Today 


Learn how our 
**Quick Demountables”” 
can be set up anywhere 
and put ina closet when 
notin use. See the 
**Grand’’and celebrated 
**Baby Grand.’” 

Get full information 
and color-pictures of ta- 
bles in our latest catalog 
—Billiards—‘*The Home 
Magnet.’® The coupon 
brings a copy free by 
return mail. Send today. 
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users is the reason why, year in and 
year out, they prefer 


FAIRY SOAP 


For toilet and bath 


Fairy soap is made by experts, of the choicest materials. Its 
whiteness suggests the purity that is shown in the rich, 
free lather and the refreshing cleansing qualities. 


The oval, floating cake fits the hand and wears to 
the thinnest wafer without losing its fine quality. 


“Have you a little Fairy in your home?” r) 


W. F. HALL PRINTING COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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Che Close-Up” 
Shows: 


The powerful lens of the Motion Picture 
Camera magnifies the complexion on 
the screen in “close-ups” to such an ex- 
tent that most close-ups are unpleasant 
to look upon. Not so with 


Kathlyn Williams 


because, as she says: ‘Every blessed day I use 


Sempre Giovine 


Pronounced Sem- pray Jo-ve-nay 
Meaning ‘Always Young” 

















and it really keeps my skin perfectly smooth. I was astonished to notice 
the wonderful qualities of Sempre Giovine and have recommended it to all 
my friends in the profession, and now take this opportunity of recommending 
it to you.” 


We can think of no stronger evidence of the merit of Sempre Giovine than 
Miss Williams’ sincere recommendation. Notice Kathlyn Williams’ 
wonderfully smooth skin even in “close-ups”. It shows her selection has 
been a wise one. 





Panel is full length figure 
36”x7”"” —partly shown 


Sempre Giovine is a complexion-aid and skin-cleanser in “ag —-me sdvertising. 
convenient cake form. The ingredients from which it is 
made soothe the skin and keep the complexion faultlessly 
clear. There is nothing like it. One trial will convince you. 


PEP Se SI cre At Any Drug Store or Toilet 
MARIETTA STANLEY CO. ° Goods Department, 50 Cents 
Dept. 1533, Grand Rapids, Mich, *. 

Please send me the m™ Send coupon for free sample and 12 color 
7 day cake of Sempre Giovine alone. #4 panel posed by the Magazine Cover Girl. 


1 enclose 4c. 
C] 7 day cake of Sempre Giovine and Mi MARIETTA STANLEY CO. 


panel. I enclose 10 . GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 





(Check the square opposite your choice) 
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